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. DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO WIT: 

District Clerk's QjgUss, 

BE it remembered, that on the twentieth day of December, A. D. 18S23, in the forty-eerenth yeat 
of the Independence of the United States of America^ Joseph T. Budcingham, of the said District, 
has deposited in this office -the title of a book, the right j whereof he claims as pn^rietor, in tlio 
words nillowing, to toit t 

'* Trial: Commonwealth vs. J. T Buckingham, on an Indictment for a Libel, before the Munici- 
pal Court of the City of Boston. December Term, 1803.— < The Liberty of the Plress and the Liherties 
of the People must stand or fall together.' — Anne." 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, " An act for the encour- 
agement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprie- 
tors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned : *' and also to an act entitled, ** An act sup- 
plementary to an act, entitled. * An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of 
maps J charts, and books^ to tne authors and proprietors of such copies during the times therein 
mentioned : ' and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching his- 
torical and other printo."^ JOHN W. DAVIS, 

Clerk of the District of Masaachuaetts. 



B. W. METCALP & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following may be received as an authentic Report of a Trial, 
which has been the cause of considerable public excitement, and 
which, it is hoped amd expected, will result in some permanent public ' 
good. 

The opinion of the Court on the right of a defendant in cases of 
public prosecution for a Libel to give the truth in evidence, the charge 
to the jury, and the arguiAents of the Counsel, both for the prose- 
cution and for][the defendant, have been furnished by the respective 
authors. The report of the testimony, as given by the several wit- 
nesses, was made out at first from the minutes of the defendant's 
counsel, and was afterwards compared with the minutes kept by the 
Court and the notes of several gentlemen who were present during the 
Trial. The incessant and importunate calls of the public, however, 
for the publication of the Trial, have rendered it impossible to present, 
even at the present time^ so full and circumstantial a Report, as was 
at first intended, and the arguments of the counsel particularly are 
much abridged. 

The Depositions, procured by the defendant, and to which frequent 
reference is made by his counsel, were not admitted by the Court to 
be laid before the jury. They, of course, form no part of the Trial. 
A few of them^ which tend to substantiate some important allegations 
in the publication for which the prosecution was commenced, are add- 
ed in an Appendix. The whole of them are on file at the Clerk's 
office, for the examination of those who may feel an interest to see 
them. 

It having been unjustly suggested, since the trial, that Mr Jones 
jun. was a voluntary witness, it is proper to state, that this respectable 
dergyman was preaching at Hanover, in this state, at the time the 
indictment was found — was immediately summoned, his fees tendered 
by the defendant, and he attended here in obedience to that som-^ 
mons. 
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fj^ Since that part of this Report, which contains the iniroducti&n^ 
was printed, the following note has been received from the County 
Attorney. 

** There is an im]>ortant and essential mistake in your introduction. 

" The Atft>rney of the Commonwealth nevet assumed ^he right to 
let the defendant give the truth in evidence — and did not state that 
as a facf either to the Jury or the Court , 

**On the arraignment of the defendant, he moved the Court for 
liberty to give the truth in evidence on his trial. The Attorney con- 
sented to waive any objection on his part ; and it was then understood 
that such evidence would be received by the Court. At the opening 
of the trial he informed the jury that if the defamatory piece describ- 
ed in the indictment had been published by the defendant, he must 
be convicted, unless he could offer some justification or excuse. That 
it was understood he proposed to attentpt to prove the charges to be 
true, and that no objection would be made on the part of the prosecu- 
. tion, to evidence of that kind«" 

The above explauation was made by Col. Austin to the Court, on 
one of the occasions, on which this question was under its considera- 
tion. We are happy, in this opportunity to rectify the omission. 
Our endeavour was to compress in our statement what was said by the 
Court on this point, on both those occasions. 

The mistake occurred not so much through forgetfulness, as through 
our not sufficiently appreciating the importance of that explanation ; 
iaasmtich as it makes no difference in the main question, v^ich turn- 
ed not upon the right of the Counsel, but upon the duty of the Court. 
^ Some power was exercised by the counsel. Either the power to 
agree, or to concede, or '^ not to object.*^ The re^[>onsibility of the 
Ckmrt depended on its acquiescence. 

If by a course of non-objecting by the Counsel, and acquiescing by 
the Court, one defendant might be permitted to give the truth in evi- 
flenoe, and it might be denied to another, at the will of either Court or 
Cbuitsel, the effect and public consequences are the same; A diffsr- 
ent rule would be applied to different defendants in similar cases, at 
the discretion sdely of the Court or Counsel. A power, which, if su& 
fered to grow into precedent, might result, in corrupt times, in the 
most pernicious fitvoritism. 



0C|* The three first editions of this Trial have, for several years, been entirely 
out of print ; and the feelings which were produced, almost unavoidably, on one , 
party, in consequence of tne prosecution, and on the other, in consec^uence of 
the result. It is believed, have been long dead and forgotten. It is not imagined 
that they can be revived by the present publication, which is permitted, by the 
propcietof of the copy -right, to meet the occasional demao4 for copies which he 
could not supply. 

December 28, 182$). 
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TRIAL. 



CITY OF BOSTON. 

MUNICIPAL COURT, December Term, 1822. 

Monday, December the sixteenth, having been appointed %r the 
Trial of JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, on an Indictment for an al^ 
leged LIBEL, on JOHN N. MAFFIT, the Court opened at nine 
o'clock, A. M. 

Hon. JOSIAH QUINCY, Judge. ' 

JAMES T. AUSTIN, Esq. Aiiomey for the CommmweaUh. 

Counsel for defendant, Hon. STEPHEN HOOPER, of Boston, 
and BENJAMIN F. HALLETT, Esq. of Providence. 

Jury empannelled and sworn. ' 



JOSEPH TILDEN, Foreman, 
JOSEPH F. BOARDMAN, 
JOHN FARRIE, , 
ASA HOLBROOK, 
JOSEPH KIDDER, 
FREDERICK LANE, 



BENJAMIN LORING, 
JOHN MILLER, 
EBENEZER NILES, 
OTIS VINAL, 
LEVI WILLARD, 
DANIEL WISE. 



The indictment was read by the Clerk, as follows : 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

SuFFaLK, TO WIT : At the Municipal Court of the City of Boston, begun and 
holden at said Boston, within and for the County of Suffolk, on the first Monday 
of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
two. 

The Jurors for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on their oath present, 
That Joseph T. Buckingham, of Boston aforesaid, Printer, on the eighteenth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
two, at Boston aforesaid, with force and arms, contriving ^nd intending to vilify 
and defame one John N. Maffit, a Preacher of the Christian religion according 
to the doctrines of a certain sect of Christians, called Methodists, and a Clergy- 
man of that persuasion, usually preaching to a congregation of said sect in 
their Chapel in said Boston, and to bring him into public scandal, infamy and 
disgrace, did unlawfully and maliciously compose and publish, and cause and 
procure to be composed and published, a cenain false, scandalous, malicious 
and defamatory libel of and concerning the said John N. Maffit, containing 
therein, amongst other things, the false, scandalous, defamatory and libellous 
words, and matters following, of and concerning the said Maffit, and of and con- 
cerning his conduct as a clergyman as aforesaidi that is to say, 

« We expect that he [meaning said Maffit] will relate all the particulars of his 
temptations : how he has been buffeted by Satan ; how he [meaning said Maffit] 
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hai been accused of preachikig the sermons of distinguished English clergymen ; 
[meaning that said Maffit had fraudulently preached from the pulpit the sermons 
of other persons as for his own.] How he [meaning said Maffit] denied the charge 
and afterwards acknowledged its truth, [meaninc; that said Maffit had been accus- 
ed of preaching sermons written by disdifguished English clergymen, as ser- 
mons written by himself| and had denied that he had so donei and afterguards con- 
fessed that he had so done.] How he [meaning said Maffit] had endeavoured to 
* sink the Tailor/ by denying that he was a journeyman <if that honourable pro- 
fession and afterwards allowf d that he Was, when proofs were too strong to be 

resisted; ' "' 

mer ] 
look 

said Maffit was guilty of lewd and in'decent behaviour to a female.] How he 
[meaning said Maffit] declared to a young clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
who had been intimate with him, that he [meaning said Maffit] disbelieved the 
Christian religion, [meaning; that said Maffit had declared that he disbelieved the 
Christian religion.] How be [meaning said Maffit] ridiculed the persons who 
came to his altar to be prayed for ; [meaning that said Maffit ridiculed those 
persons who desired the prayers of Christians assembled for public worship in 
the aroresaid Methodist Chapel in said Boston.] How he [meaning said Maffit] 
disclosed facts and betrayed confidence when he had pledged his honour to ob- 
serve secrecy, [meaning that said Maffit had pledged his honour not to disclose 
facts and betray confidence, and in violation of said honor ha9 disclosed facts 
and betrayed confidence.] How by cunning and malicious tattling he [meaning 
said Maffit] eicited discontent and quarrels among persons before frendly, and 
even between members of the same family, [meaning that said Maffit had by his 
tattling and cunning excited dUcontent and quarrels among persons before 
friendly and among members ot the same family.] How he [meaning said 
Maffit] procured two young ladies to watch with him dnrine his pretended sick- 
ness, and how he contrived to send one of them oul of the chamber that he 
might be left alone with the other ; [meaning that sai J Maffit pretended to be 
sick when he was not sick, and that be then procured two young ladies to watch 
with him, and that he contrived to send one out of the room that he might be 
alone with the other for lewd and dishonourable purposes.] How by his [mean- 
ing said Maffit's] hypocrisy he contrived to make fools of a great many people, 
[meaning that said Maffit was a hypocrite :] If we [meaning said Buckingham] 
should be disappointed in these expectations, we [meaning said Buckingham] 
shall procure the particulars from some other source (one perhaps entitled to 
quite as much credit) and publish them for the gratification of all those young 
ladies of Boston, who, overflowing with love, are ready to sink into his arms, 
and for the comfort of all those silly old women, whether in breeches or in petti- 
coats, who pay their adoration to the man because — his wife had twins : ** 

Which said false, malicious, scandalous and defamatory libel he, the said Jo- 
seph T. Buckingham, thereafter on the same day caused to be printed and pub- 
Ibhed in a certain Newspaper, called, ''The New-England Galaxy," by him 
there edited, printed and published, to the great scandal and disgrace of said 
Maffit, bringing into contempt the Holy Christian Religion, whereof he is a 
Minister ; and against the peace of said Commonwealth. 



A true bill. 



JOHN BRYANT, Foreman of the Grand Jury. 



JAMES T. AUSTIN, AUomtyfor > 
Commonwealth, Suffolk County. I 



Names of the Grand Jurors. 



JOHN ADAMS, 
JAMES BARTLET, 
JOHN BROWN, 
CHARLES R. CODMAN, 
JOjlN COTTON, 

TER COFFIN, 

4UEL HOWE, 

WRY HOLMES, 
SMIAH THORNDIKE, 

t 



EPH. HARRINGTON, 
LEWIS LELAND, 
HAWKES LINCOLN, 
ABBOT LAWRENCE, 
JOHN C. PROCTOR, 
SAMUEL SPRAGUE, 
GEORGE SUTHERLAND, 
JOHN WELLS, 
MOSES WILLIAMS. 
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After the indictment was read, the Attorney for the County stated 
to the Jury, that, by the Common Law of this country, it was not 
competent for the defendant to give the truth in evidence on an in- 
dictment for a libel ; but in thTs case he had agreed, on the behalf of 
the Commonwealth, that the truth should be admitted. He stated,^ 
that the true definition <^ a libel was a defamatory publication ; to 
this point he cited Hok's Law of Libel, 321. He contended that 
whether this publication was true or false, was no part of the libeL 
The crime consists in the paper being a defamatory publication; 
malice is no ingredient ^ in the offence ; to this point he read from 
Holt, 187. The only case the government had to make out, wa» 
the puUieation by the defendant of a defamatory piece. But in the 
present case he had consented that the defendant should give the 
truth in justification. The publication was admitted bylfhe defend^ 
ant, without any witnesses being called to that point. The County 
Attorney then proceeded to take a general view of the publication*^ 
That its whole tenor was sneering and sarcastic ; that it contained, 
thirteen specific defkmatory allegations, and that the defendant waff 
bound to make out each specific allegation to entitle him to the ver- 
dict of the jury. I. It charged the Rev. John N. Maffit with having 
preached the sermons of English Divines as for his own. 2. That he 
had denied he had so done, and afterwards confessed he had so done ; 
and had uttered a falsehood. 3. That he had been guilty of a false- 
hood as to his former occupation in life. 4. That ho had requested 
a young lady to look in his face and sing an improper song. 5. That 
he^disbelieved the Christian religion. 6. That he had ridiculed his 
converts, and those persons who, according to the custom of religious 
people, had requested his prayers, when iassembled for religious wor- 
ship. 7. That he had betrayed confidence when he had pledged his 
honor to secrecy. 8. That by cunning and malicious tattling h e ^ " 
excited quarrels between persons before friendly, andhetjw-*rjr^/^ 
bers of the same family. 9. Thatie had feiiP>c*r?™^^ , *"' , "** 

ha had procured two young lad>-^---^^^^^p^'?V, *° t ^ 

out of the room for dishonSr-^W^^rposfs. 11. That he was a hypo- 
crite. 12. That he is p i^torious common liar. 13. That he had 
been guilty of gross j^nsuality and licentiousness, only surpassed by 
what we had retd ii the legends of the monks. He then referred to 
the religious exoftement on this subject, and warned the jury agamst 
imbibing any prejudices on that account. , r *u j 

After the opening by the County Attorney, the Counsel for the de- 
fendant sUiced to the Court, that they should have a motion to subnait, 
that certam depositions taken in Providence, on due notice given 
both to the County Attorney and to John N. Maffit, might be used m 

The Court inquired of the Attorney for the County,— if the law of 
Massachusetts denied the right to a defendant to give the truth in 
evidence in these cases, where he obtained the power to give that 

right? . ,. I 

/The Attorney replied. That he deduced it only from the general 
power of parties, to waive, by a mutual agreement, any particular ad- 
vantage the law gave to either. 
■ The Court replied, that it had considered this subject with great 
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cai^^nd anxiety, and it was satisfied,^ that, if the law of Massachu- 
setts was, as the Counsel for the govern\nent stated, the Court had no 
right to permit SQch an agreement. This case was not like the cora- 
ipon cases of inadmissibility of evidenCfe, arising out bf the want of 
^.form, or the existing of interest, or out of ^e mere nature and rela- 
xations of evidence itself. The ground up^n which, by the English 
Common Law, the truth was. denied to be ^ven in evidence, in case 
of libel, was, because the truth or falsehood of the allegations was no 
constituent part of the crime.' In other woids, it is as much ^ libel 
if it be true, as if it be false ; that is, it is as nijlch a crime. 

If the doctrine asserted be law, what then is the effec| of admitting 
the truth in evidence ? If it is to have any effect, the effect must be 
to make that no crime, which previous to such concession was a crim&» 
Can the cdfccession of the Attorney alter the nature of the thing t 
" J^^ language of such a course of proceeding would be, " True or 
4pilse, this pilblication is a crime ; but the Attorney says, t^at if the 
defendant can prove the truth, it shall be na crihae. Yet the law 
says, that although it be true, it is a crime." Now can concession ot 
Counsel make that no crime, which is^a crime ? 

Besides, it is admitting a power to exist in the Ifands of the Counsel 
of the Governinent, with which, in the apprehension of this Court, 
the law ent|[usts n^ Individual. For it is nothing less than thb power, 
at will, of majting*an act a crime, or no crime. He can make ** fish 
of one, and flesh of another," at his election. 

If therefore it be true, as is asserted, that, by the law of Massachu- 
setts, the truth shall not be given in evidence, in cases of libel, this 
Court has no doubt concerning its duty. In such case, it can have 
no question that it has no right to admit such evidence by agreement. 
"^-..^.^The Court, therefore, deems itself reluctantly compelled to examine 
^^hv4octrine of law, which is asserted by the Counsel for the Govern- 

The ^"^fp'^pp'-^-rnjng the atbai^ibility of the truth in evidence, 
m cases of libel, has, on !J^.JJ^* indictments, been brought undi^; 
" >^ consideration of this Co^ In o3™^e, ^he libel wis against 
the hold^s of public elective offices. In th^er, against the pukiic 
agentofa^ublwelectwej>fficer,^ Both came^in%he principle of 
the doctrine laid down by Chief Justice Parsons^Vl the case of The 
Commomeealth Vs. Clap, 4 Mass. Rep. 163. Botl^^were sb unde- 
niably withm the principle of the liberties seoUred % our Constitution, 
that this Court could have no hesitation concerning its duty to adopt 
V the doctrine of that case as applicable to those cases, without fkrther 
investigation. * •^* 

' The same question is now raised in a case differipg materially in 
character, from both of the preceding. The fibel, charged in the 
present indictment, is neither against ti^ holder of a public elective 
office, nor against a candidate for such office, nor against any agent 
of such bolder. In the present case, the libel charged is against an 
individual, who, whatever may be his connexion- with a parti^^uhir re- 
ligious society, stands, in relation to this question, on the same ground 
as ev€ry private citizen. And the question now to be considered is, 
the admissibility o? the truth in evidence in the case of libels, ocpur- 
^ing in the use of the press, against a private citizen. '*' 
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The case of The Commonwealih vs. Clap^ has no coDclusife bearing 
on the question, arising un^r the present indictment. That Vas a 
case of a public posting of another^ for " a )iar " aqd ** a scoundrel." 
It did not occi^r, in the use o^ the liberty of the press. Neither the 
Counsel for the Government, nor those for the Defendant, in 4heir 
respective arguments, nor the Court, in giving its opinion in that case, 
allude to any such liberty. It had, apparently, no connexion with the 
question then beibre the Court. That which is now under considera- 
tion, is strictly and necessarily a question concerning the nature and 
extent of the liberty wjiich the press, underour constitution, enjoys. 

In other words, the question now to be considered is, whether the 
right to give fhe truth in evidence, in all cases of public prosecution 
for publications occurring in the use of the press, does not necessa- 
rily result from the terms of the Constitution of Massachusetts. 

Considered in relation to this Constitution, the question stated is a « 
question of alleged repugnancy between a particular liberty secured 
« by that Constitution, and a particular doctrine existing at Common 
Law. 

The particular liberty, is the liberty of the press, which the Con* 
stitiilion declares to be " essential to the security of freedom " in a 
state, and that *' it ought not therefore to be iMtrained in this Com- 
monwealth." 4rhe particular doctrine of the^Opnmon Law is, " that 
in public prosecutions for libel, the truth QiMd^ facts, alleged in the 
publication, shall not be given in evidence." ^ ' 

The alleged repugnancy is betmien the principles of this doctrine 
and the nature of that liberty. * 

The first question that now arises is — whether there b^ any such 
repugnancy ? 

If there be none, then there is an end of the whole inquiry. The 
'^ liberty of the press is safe, and the principles of the doctrine are to be 
maintained. 

If there be any such repugnancy, then the resulting question is, — 
which is paramount, the particular liberty, or the particular doctrine 1 
In other words, if both cannot exist together, which must yield ; — 
wt1<;h shall be limited, the nature of the liberty by the principles of 
the doctrine, or the principles of the doctrine by the nature of the 
. liberty ? 

Although this last question is in its nature subsequent to the other, 
* yet,«B I apprehend tl|§re can be no division of sentiment upon it 

among lawyers, it will oe useful now to state its nature and relations. 
^ The 6^ section of the 6th chapter of the Constitution of 'Massa- 
chusettu is that clause, under which the colonial and all antecedently 
existing laws derive their force and authority. And that clause 
contains an exception, which abrogates ^such parts of those laws, 
zimxp repugnanW te the rights and li^rties contained in this Con- 
stitiition." 

This is as express a constitutional declaration' as can be uttered, 
that in idl cases of such repugnancy the exception is to be made out 
. of the principles of the doctrine of the antecedently existing law, 
and not out of the nature of the constitutional liberty. ' 

The only questiot, therefore, is, whether there be any repugnancy 
. between the nature of the liberty of the press, and the principles of 
- 2 
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the Goromon Law doctrine. If such repugnancy exist, there can be 
no question that, under our Constitution, the principles of that doc- 
trine must be limited by the nature of the liberty. 

Before entering upon the general question, it seems proper to state 
a rule of construction, applicable to all cases, arising under the Con" 
stituiion, of this nature^ which appears to this Court to be as clear 
and unquestionable as any conclusion of reason can be. 

In all questions touching repugnancy between a particular liberty, 
existing under the Constitution, and a particular doctrine existing 
under the antecedent law, the essential constituent character of that 
liberty is to be sought in its own nature, and not to be sought in the 
principles of the doctrine alleged to be repugnant. For it would be 
absurd to take the principles of a particular doctrine as the limitation 
of the nature of a particular liberty, when the i^uestion in controversy 
is, whether the nature of that liberty does not necessarily limit those 
very principles. 

What the nature of the liberty of the press is, wader our Constitu-^ 
tion, must be sought therefore in its own nature, and not in the prin- 
ciples of the antecedent law. The doctrine of libel is, in all countries, 
a doctrine of power. In England the object has been to draw <pe8- 
tions of this class from the jurisdiction of the Jury to that of the Court. 
The means by which 1t has been effected are the assumption by the 
Court of three principles. 

1st. That criminality in publications depends upon their general 
tendency, and not upon the publisl»er's particular intention. 

2d. That the tendency of the publication is a qifestion of law, to 
be decided by the Court, and not by the Jury. 

3d. As the general tendency of a publication may be to puMte 
mischief, notwithstanding the facts alleged in it be true ; that it follows 
in such cases, that the truth or falsity of those facts is indifferent ; 
and that therefore the truth shall not be allowed to be given in evi- 
dence. 

In the course of this argument, it will be attempted to be shown, 
that the first of these principles is false in nature ; the second, false 
in fact; and the third, false in consequence. 

The question, however, first to be considered is — 

What is the liberty of the press ? 

When we have found what that is, we have attained that which the 
Constitution declares (part 1, art. 16) is ** es^tial to the secuniiy ;of 
freedom in a state ;" and which "ought not therefore to be restraiiied 
in this Commonwealth." 

" The liberty of the press," whatever it is, courts of justice have 
no right to restrain. 

The great question then is, what is that liberty ? 

It is not becoming a court of justice to deal in pc^ular deckoiaAioQ 
and flourishes concerning the liberty of the press. 

Its business is to analyze every subject, and among the depths and 
•mysteries of its nature to detect those fundamental principles, which, 
because they inhere in it, and are inseparable &om it, constitute itfl 
law. 

The question here raised ccTncerning the li^eity of the i^'ess, has 
nothing tc^ do ivith public opinion, ot ipq^mlar excitenaent; k is a. 
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mkedf dbsUAOt inquiry, instiluted for the purpo^ of satisfying oup- 
sedves concerniDg our own duties* 

What then is the liberty of the press 1 

First. What is the press 1 

It is an instrument ; an instrument of great moral and intellectual 
efficacy. 

The liberty of the press, therefore, is nothing more than the liberty 
of a moral and intellectual being (that is, of a moral agent) to use 
that particular instrument. 

The question^ therefore, concerning what is the liberty of the press, 
resolves itself into two inquiries. 

1» What is the liberty of a moral agent to use any instrument ? 

2. Is there any thing in the nature of the instrument called the 
prestf, which makes the liberty of a moral agent to use it, different 
from his liberty to use any other instrument 1 

As to tlie first inquiry, there can be but one opinion. As a general 
rale, the liberty of a moral agent to use any instrument, depends upon 
the motive and end he has in using it. 

For a good motive and a justifiable end, h^ has a right to use it ; 
that b, he has a liberty to use it. 

For a bad motive and an unjustifiable end, he has no right to use 
tt ; that is, he has no such liberty ; in other words, such use of it is 
licentiousness. 

Liberty is, in relation to every other instrument, characterized by, 
and co-extensive with, the nature of its justifiable use. And this de- 
p«Q«ls upon the quality of the motive and of the end. 

If A. thrust B. through with a sword, and he dies, A. has used ai^ 
instrument over which he had power ; whether in that he was guilty 
of an act of licentioi^sness, lor which he is obnoxious to punishment, 
or merely exercised an authorized liberty, for which he shall go free, 
depends not upon the fact, or the effect, but upon the motive and end, 
which induced the thrust. 

If A. be indicted for the murder of B., A.'s guilt or innocence de- 
pends, not upon the conclusion of law to be declared by the Court;, 
resulting from the fact of the blow given, and the effect of death^ 
which followed, but it depends -upon the conclusion, concerning the 
intent or motive of the moral agent^ to be declared by the Jury. 

If A. should be indicted for the murder of B., and the Counsel for 
ihe Commonwealth should contend, ^nd the Court should decide, that 
the Jury had nothing to do with the intent, or motive, which was the 
•occasion of the thrust, but that their sole province was to decide,— r 
]r The fact, that A. made the thrust; 2. The effect, that B. died by 
it ; and that the intent, motive, and preconceived malice was a con- 
clusion of law fVom that fact and that effect^ to be declared exclusively 
by the Court ; a doctrine so repugnant to commo^ sense would not 
be endured one moment. 

Yet this is the precise doctrine of the English Courts of Common 
Law, in the case of libel. It is that doctrine, on which depends, and 
solely depends, the other doctrine, that the truth shall not be given i(i 
evidence by defendants in public prosecutions for libel. 

For if the liberty to use the press depended^ like the liberty to use 
every other instrument, upon the quality pf the motive and the end ; 
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and if the Jury, in deciding, the gailt or innocence of the accused, 
had a right, in these prosecutions, to take into consideration the in- 
tent, motive,' or end, as they have in decrding guilt or innocence, in 
every other prosecution, then the right to give the truth in evidence 
would follow jaecessarily and of course. For the truth or falsity of 
the allegation is, in all such cases, an inseparable quality of the intent, 
or motive ; and whatever jurisdiction has the power of deciding con- 
cerning the intent or motive, must of necessary consequence have 
the power of considering and deciding upon such truth and falsity ; 
whether the object of the defence be to justify the act, or to excuse 
the malice. 

It follows, that by denying to Juries the right to decide on the in- 
tent or motive in making the publication, and by this only, have the 
English Courts of lawxieprived the defendant of the right of giving 
the truth in evidence. " It also follows, that if, by the principles of our 
Constitutron, Juries have the right to consider the intent or motive, in 
deciding every question concerning guilt or innocence, then the right 
of giving the truth in evidence is a necessary consequence. 

Now this right of deciding upon the intent, or motive, is inherent 
in Juries, in every case of public prosecution, except in the case of 
libel. — Why this exception \ 

If A. uses the press to assail the reputation of B., he makes a thrust 
at the reputation of B. by the use of that weapon, called the press. 
If A. make a thrust at B., with the weapon called a sword, in case of 
a public prosecution for that act, he has the right to show the intent 
or motive, with which he gave the thrust. Why shkll he be denied 
the same right^ when he makes a thrust at him with the weapon 
called the press 1 
' This brings us to the second and great inquiry in this case :•— > 

Is there any thing in the nature of the instrument, called the press, 
which makes the liberty of a moral agent to use it, different from his 
liberty to use any other instrument ? 

The liberty of a moral agent, in the use of every other instrument, 
is, as has been shown, co-extensive with good motive and justifiable 
end ; the question,, therefore, resolves itself into this : — 

Is there any thing in the nature of the instrument, called the press, 
which makes the liberty of a moral agent to use it, not co-extensive 
with a good motive and justifiable end ? 

In other words, Is it possible, that in a free country, under a Con- 
stitution which declares the liberty of the press is essential to the 
security of freedom, and that it ought not' to be restrained ; is it pos- 
sible, that it is no.t the right of every citizen to use the press for a 
good motive and justifiable end \ 

If this be, as I think, incontrovertible; if, necessarily, every citizen 
has such right, then, if called in question for such exercise of r%ht, 
has he not also, consequently, a right to prove the goodness of the 
motive, and the justifiableness of the end T Can the Law, or Con- 
stitution, give a right *to use an instrument for a particular purpose, 
or under a specific modification, and deny the right of proving that 
it was used for that purpose, or under that specific modification ? 

If, then, he have a right to prove the motive and end, must he not 
have a right also to prove it according to its nature ? That is to say, 
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if from its natare the proof to be adduced be a matter of fact, <5aH it 
be doubted that he has a right to prove it as a matter of fact, before 
that jurisdiction, which, under our constitution, has the only cogni- 
zance of matter of fact — the Jury 1 

Can it be questioned, that motive, end, intent, are in their^ nature 
matters of fact ? 

Are they any thing else than qualities of the act of a moral agent 1 
Ami if the act of such agent be a fact, can the qualities, which inhere 
in it, and are constituent parts of its nature, be any thing else than 
facts 1 

If facts, — are they not cognizable by a Jury, and subject of proof 
like other facts 1 

In the opinion of this Court, this right is as inherent in every citi- 
zen, under our constitution, and a court of justice have no more right 
to deny to a person charged with a malicious use of the press, the 
liberty to show that its use was, in the particular case, for a good 
motive and a justifiable end, than it has a right to deny to a man in- 
► dieted for murder, the liberty to show that he gave the blow for a 
. purpose which the law justifies. Both these liberties lie within the 
same reason, and are founded on that fundamental and universal law 
of moral nature, according to which guilt or innocence, in a moral 
agent, is solely qualified by motive or intent. 

If this reasoning be just, the liberty to use the press is, like the 
liberty to use any other instrument, co-extensive with a good motive 
and justifiable end. The right so to use this instrument, necessarily 
includes the right to show such motive and such end, if prosecuted 
for it. And this includes the right of giving the truth of the facts 
alleged in evidence, as inseparable, in the nature of things, from the 
goodness of the motive and the justifiableness of the end. For such 
a motive and end falsehood can never be published. It follows neces- 
sarily, that to prove the truth of the fact, is essential to the very ex- 
istence and nature of such a defence. 

It is in vain to say that the principles of the Common Law deny to 
a man indicted for a libel, occurring in the use of the press, the right 
to show his intent, motive, or end. For if, as has now been attempted 
to be demonstrated, the right to show the intent, motive, or end, of 
the act done^ in the use of the liberty of the press, is included in, and 
inseparable from its very nature, then the denial of this right by the 
principles of the Common Law is repugnant to that liberty, and as 
such is abrogated by the terms of our Constitution. 

The great reason, on which English courts declare the Common 
Law excludes the truth in these cases is, that the law punishes pub- 
lications of a libellous character, on account of their public mischief; 
that is. of their tendency to produce breaches of the peace.. Publica- 
tions have this tendency, it is said, as well when they are true as 
when they are false; therefore truth, in such cases, makes no dif- 
ference. 

Now'these general consequences attending the unrestrained liberty 
of the press, were as well understood at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution, as they are at this day. The restraint upon the lib- 
erty of the press, effected by this principle, had been for years, even 
in England, the subject of complaint, clamour^ and denial. Why did 
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die ftamers of our ooostitation udopt^ in relation to the liberty of the 
press, a breadth of expression, which necessarily includes the right of 
always nsing it for good motives and justifiable ends, if it was their 
intention that any citizen, so using it, should be made, in any cajse, 
criminally responsible, without the possibility of producing his intent 
for his justification ? tf it had been their intention that the liberty of 
the press should be limited by the principles of the Common Law, 
would they have used expressions, which necessarily limited those 
{Mrinciples, from their repugnancy to that liberty ? 

Touching the three principles, by the assumption of which English 
courts of Common Law have, as has been stated, effected the with- 
drawing from the jury the jurisdiction of intent and tendency, in cases 
of libel, and on that raised the doctrine of the inadmissibility, in jsuch 
cases, of the truth in evidence ; — The first is — that criminality in. 
publications dqf>ends upon their general tendency, and not upon tlie 
publisher's particular intention. Now this, in the apprehension of 
ikis Court, is ffGsc, in nature* 

In the nature of things, the only foundation of criminality in a « 
moral agent is — intention^ By which is meant, — will to do either a 
particular mischie^4Qir some general mischief. 

If any act of a moral agent be of such a nature as to have, at one 
and the same time, a particular tendency, and a general tendency, 
the law oflen, and justly, considers such act a crime, because, of the 
mischievous nature of its general tendency, although the particular 
tendency may have been innocent. 

Thus if A. ride a horse, accustomed to strike with his heels, into 
a crowd, and a man be killed by him, it may be murder, or man^ 
slaughter, in A., according to the circumstances. A crime of some kind 
it will be. -Why 7 Because, although the particular intention of A. 
might have been innocent, yet, he having been guilty of an act of 
general mischievous tendency, and the only evidence, in such case, of 
his general intent, being the nature and general tendency of the act, 
the law, which is only elevated reason, admits, and justly, the general 
mischievous tendency of the act, as evidence of a general mischievous 
intent. But here, as in nature, criminality consists in the intent 
Tendency is the evidence of that intent. 

But this doctrine would not answer the purpose of English courts 
of justice, because intent, being a fact, the jurisdiction of the ques- 
tion, as a fact, would be transferred to the jury, which it was the 
purpose of the court to keep in their own hands. Therefore nature 
was contradicted ; criminality was made to depend upon the tenden- 
cy of the act, instead of the intent. It was now only necessary to 
make the tendency of the act a question of law, and the rnagi^ circle 
was completed ; the jury excluded from the cognizance of the ques- 
tion, and the whole power vested in the court. 

Accordingly, tins is the second principle adopted by English courts 
of justice : — That the tendency of the publication is a question of law ; 
and, of consequence, to be decided by the court, and not by the jury. 
Now this, also, is false, in point of fact. 

Tendency, in the nature of things, is a fact, whether it be physical 
or moral. What is tendency 1 It is direction of an act to an end^ 
If A. aim, with an axe> a stroke at a tree, and be kill B., the direction 
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of the blow is a fact, upon which a jury will have to decide, when 
considering the guilt or innocence of A. 

So in morals, if a man be indicted for blasphemy, the tendency and 
meaning of the words are a question for the jury, as matter of fact. 

The same is true of general tendency as of particular tendency. 

Tendency, by being general or particular, is only altered in cir* 
cumstance, not in nature. 

If A. throw down from a scaffolding, carelessly, into a crowded' 
street, a piece of timber upon B. and he die, it is a crime in A. in 
consequence of the general tendency of the act. Can any one doubt 
that the circumstances, on which the general tendency depends (thai 
is, whether a street or not, or frequented or not, or with precaution 
or not), are not facts to be considered by a jury t 

Why is not the general tendency of a publication also a fact t 

The particular tendency of the terms is a fact ; for courts permit 
juries, even in £ngland, to decide upon the applicability of the innu* 
e&does. If particular meaning be a fact, why is not general meaning 
•a fact ? In the nature of things there is no ground for the doctrine 
that the general tendency of publications, is not a matter of fact. A§ 
such, it belongs exclusively to the jury. And of all facts, it is the last 
of which a jury, in this country, should be divested. 

A constitution, which grants to the citizen the liberty of the press, 
secures to him also, from the very nature of that grant, the liberty of 
using language according to its common meaning and ordinary ao 
ceptation. 

If called into question for the use of that liberty, he has a right to 
have the meaning, acceptation, general tendency, or bearing of the 
words, decided by that tribunal, which, by our constitution, is the 
exclusive judges of fact, and who will decide upon that meaning, 
tendency, bearing, or acceptation, according to their general nature 
or effect ; judging by the use of common life and common sense, and 
not according to artificial skill, or any technical refinement. 

For which reason, among others, in the opinion of this Court, the 
third doctrine of the English courts — that the truth shall not be gives 
in evidence, in cases of prosecutions for libel, is false, in consequence. 
For if the jury have a right to decide the intent and tendency, the 
right to have evidence of the truth follows necessarily and of course. 

It is not to be denied that there are evils inseparable from the aUis^ 
of the liberty of the press, as from the abuse of every other liberty. 
But it is secured by our constitution, in terras, as this Court appre- 
hends, expressly devised, and certainly having the effect, to abrogate 
the asserted doctrine of the English Common Law, in this Com- 
monwealth. 

The true language of the constitution of Massachusetts is this — It 
is better for the public to take the risk of the evils, and for individ- 
uals to suffer the inconvenience resulting from a press without other 
restraints than those which are consequent on the obligations of good 
motive and justifiable end, than for the state to incur the dangers, 
resulting from any uncertainty in the tenure of a liberty, which, as it 
declares, is '* essential to the security of its freedom." 

It would be easy to extend this argument into one of a general and 
popular tendency^ hut suffioient, as b apprehended, has been urged lo 
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support the doctrine, that intent and motive is as much an inquiry for 
the jury in these^ as in any other indictments, and that, of conse- 
quence, tiie right to give the truth in evidence in all cases of public 
prosecutions for libel, occurring^ in the use of the press, is the neces^ 
sary result of the terms in which the liberty of the press is secured by 
the constitution of Massachusetts. 

Tlie Court has confined itself to a strict, and single deduction of the 
right in question, from the essential nature of the liberty of the press. ' 
Not that the question did not admit of being maintained by an argu- 
ment drawn from precedents and authorities, arising under the English 
Common law. But it is impossible for this Court to add any thing to 
the deep, learned, and conclusive arguments ofJudge [now Chancellor] 
Kent, of the state of New York, and of the late Alexander Hamilton ; 
both of them among the greatest men and lawyers of the age. Their 
arguments, stated at large, in 3 Johnson's Cases, p. 337, are as com- 
plete as they are unanswerable. 

The doctrine here maintained, is deduced by them from the ancient 
fountains of the Common Law, as they existed in its early purity. 
The modern doctrine of libels being, in the course of their analysis, 
satisfactorily proved to be " an usurpation on the rights of the jury,*' 
not justified by the fundamental principles of the Common Law. To 
adopt the language of Chancellor Kent — ** The true rule of laio is,, 
that the intent and tendency of the publication is, in every instance^ to 
be the substantinl inquiry on the trials and that the truth is admissible 
in evidence to explain that intent ^ and not in every instance to justify 
it." The comprehensive and accurate definition of one of the coun- 
sel at the bar (Alexander Hamilton) is perfectly correct : — That the 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS CONSISTS IN THE RIGHT TO PUBLISH, WITH 

IMPUNITY, truths, with good motives and for justifiable ends, whether 
IT respects government, magistracy, . OR iNDiviDtfALs. — 3 John- 
son's Cases, 394. 

This opinion of the Court having been delivered, rendering evidence 
of the truth admissible — the counsel for the defendant stated, that they 
considered this the proper time to make known, that most of their 
principal witnesses resided in another state ; that they had no means 
to compel their attendance; that they had requested the attorney for 
the Commonwealth to consent to join in a commission to take their 
depositions; that the same request had been made to J. N. Maffit. 
Both these gentlemen having declined to take any part in the exam- 
ination of said witnesses, the defendant had then given them due 
notice that he should proceed to take the depositions of such witnesses 
— and had offered also to give notice to any persons whom they might 
select, to attend on the part of the govern mient, in the places where 
the witnesses resided. That this offer, also, having been refused, the 
defendant had proceeded to take the depositions of several witnesses 
residing in other states, before respectable magistrates— that the de- 
positions so taken, were then in court — and the counsel moved the 
court, that under these circumstances the depositions might be admit- 
ted in evidence. This motion was opposed by the county attorney. 
The Court decided that the depositions could not be admitted without 
consent. The attorney for the g07ernment said that he could not 
consent to admit them. 
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The defendant's counsel then mored^^ Jhal tha trial-of the cause 
should be postponed, untit the Coumy attorney should consent to join 
in a commission for the purpose of examining such witnesses, or that 
an opportunity might be afforded to procure their personal attend- 
ance ; ^nd in support of the right of the defendant to such contin- 
uance, they cited 1 Cowper, 174, Fahrigas vs. Moslyn ; and U. S. 
Law Journal, The People vs. Hunt ; both of which authorities fully 
established it. This motion, also, was opposed by the county attorney. 
The Court decided that the motion should have been made before the 
jury were empannelled. The counsel for the defendant replied, that 
it could not have been offered with propriety before. That until the 
Court had decided that the truth should be admitted, it would surely 
have been improper to take for granted that opinion, and to offer a 
motion for the introduction of evidence showing the truth, whicli 
evidence was also taken under peculiar circumstances ; and they 
stated,''also, that they had suggested, before the opinion of the Court 
was delivered, that they should probably have a motion on this subject 
to submit. 

The Court refused, notwithstanding, to grant a continuance. The 
counsel for the defendant then stated, that they could obtain, in three 
days, the personal attendance of two most respectable clergymen from 
Providence, who have been prevented by their official duties from 
being, here on the day of the trial, and requested, in case of the rejec- 
tion of the depositions, that a postponement of the cause for three 
days might be granted. This also was objected to by the government, 
and refused by the Court. 

The county attorney then said, that he had no opportunity to ex- 
amine the depositions, as they had not been put on file. 

They were immediately filed, and submitted to his inspection. 

The Defendant then opened the Defence* 

Gentlemen op the Jury, 

I am indicted by the Grand Jury of the county of Suffolk, for an 
idleged offence against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth. 
To this charge I have said that I am not guilty ; I have appealed to 
my country, of which you are the legal representatives, for the truth 
of my plea ; and now, under leave from this honourable Court, I 
stand before you, in person, to assert my innocence, and to speak in 
its defence. 

This is to me an awful moment — full of uncertainty, apprehension, 
and peril. I am oppressed with sensations and feelings never known 
before. I am conscious that I am travelling a new and untried path, 
where unexpected difficulties attend every step, — whose end is en- 
veloped in obscurity and darkness. 

It is not from the impulse of vanity or conceit, that I have assumed 
the responsibility of any part of this defence. No foolish desire to 
exhibit myself in a novel character, in which success could bring me 
no reputation, in which defeat must inevitably be attended with dis- , 
grace, has induced me to adopt this course. I have been urged by 
other reasons, not necessary for you to know, and which it would be 
painful for me to disclose, to reject gratuitous assistance, which ha9 
3 
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beea most getier^ari^i offinred b; intelligeiil and respectable conniel- 
lors at this bar. 

I expect from you, gentlemen, and from this honourable Court,, 
some little indulgencies in conducting this defence, which a profes* 
sional man might neither expect nor ask ; for I am unlearned in the 
science of law^ having never attempted to explore its uncertainties 
and secrets, or to unravel its dark though interesting mysteries. 

I am also unused to public declamation. My profession and mj 
labours from my childhood, have been mechanical. No acadeotie 
halls, devoted to letters, to eloquence, and philoaof^y, have ever r^ 
sounded with my voice. No groves, sacred to the muses, have ever 
whispered their airy responses to any poetical hreathings of mine« 
The flowers of rhetoric never bloomed fijr me ; and 1 have never 
been admitted to pass even the vestibule of the temple of science. 

How then can I hope to win your favour 1 How expect to disen- 
gage myself from the net to which I am taken ? How escape &onr 
the dangers of the thick and thorny wood in which I am entangled, 
where every step is pregnant with fear, and a single false one may 
plunge me ioto irrevocable misfortune 1 

I depend, for victory, gentlemen, on a single weapon, which the 
ignorant may wield as safely as tlte learned. This honourable Oonrt 
has placed in my hand that two-edged sword, which, I trust, will clear 
my way before me« The attorney for the Commonwealth, with a; 
magnanimity, a liberality, and a love of justice, which have ever 
characterised his official, as well as his private life, had previously 
given me a talisman, which will guide me through the darkest and 
most doubtful road. This talisman which is to guide, this weapon 
which is to guard, is Truth; before which the impostor and the 
hypocrite shrink and disappear like shadows beneath a vertical sun. 
Aided by this, and the justice of my cause, I rely, gentlemen, on your 
intelligence, your magnanimity, your love of virtue, your scorn of 
hypocrisy, your aversion to meanness and vice, your detestattoa of 
imposture and quackery, for a triumphant acquittal. 

" What better breast-plate than a heart untatated ? 
Thrice is be armed, who hath his quarrel just, 
And h^ but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted." 

I stand before you, gentlemen, as a criminal. The indictment 
accuses me of having written and published a false, scandalous, and 
malicious libel on the character of John N. Maffit, a preacher of the 
Christian religion of the Methodist persuasion. The offence is stated 
in the •indictment to have been committed with force and ai'ms, 
against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth. . You will ob- 
serve, however," that the real prosecutor in this case is Maffit lymself. 
The Commonwealth, by a fictitious and mischievous personification, 
is likened to an individual, and endoioed toitJi character^ sensations, 
and feeUngs ; while Maffit, the prosecutor, and who in reality is as 
much on trial as I am, is admitted to be a witness in his own case. 
Are the peace and dignity of this Commonwealth, gentlemen, such 
airy and evanescent qualities, such frail and perishable possessions, 
as to be put in jeopardy by the mere exposure of the ignorance, the 
quackery, and the folly of a single individual! Are they so deeply 
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imrolr^ in the uiK^efrtftin and sfipper^ re(kitaUon of ab itfnei^nt 
preacher ? No, gentlemen. This is the formal, technical phraseology 
t>f an indictment, as sublimelj ridiculous, as it is profoundly absni^ 
Maffit is the only person injured by the publication ; lie and his 
friends are the prosecutors and the witnesses ; theirs Will be all the 
disgrace and the shame, unless they can convict me of a public and a 
criminal offence ; it is their peace and dignity (forgive me for the 
inadvertent profanation of the term), it is their dignify which is 
offended ; and to appease their resentment, the liberty of the press^ is 
to be sacrificed, and I, one of its humblest advocates, am to be offered 
up as a victim to their ofifi»nded dignity, on the polluted altar of 
justice. 

It is Aot necessary to go into a discussion upon the justice or in* 
justice of the law of libel. This Court has given me leave to intro- 
duce testimony to prove, that in the publication alleged to be libellous, 
I have asserted nothing but what is true. If I can establish this 
point, or if I can satisfy you that I had good ground for believing 
what I published lo be true, I shall be entitled to an acquittal, and I 
trust that the Court will instruct you to rfay that I am not guilty. 

My defence is therefore predicated on the proposition, that I have 
published nothing but truth ; and that truth and good intention jus- 
tify the publication, — a doctrine, which, however novel in the practice 
of courts, is one which corresponds with the wishes, the feelings, and 
the good sense of every man in the nation. This day will form an 
era in the annals of American jurisprudence ; posterity will look back 
and hail it as the day when the last tattered remnant of the banner of 
monarchy was struck from the temple of justice, over which it had 
floated for centuries, — and the standard of truth, freedom, and right- 
eousness was planted in its place. 

But it is not merely as a defender, gentlemen, of my own innocence 
that I now stand before you. I appear here as the advocate of order, 
religion, and morals ; the advocate and supporter of that very peace 
and dignity, which the indictment charges me with having violated. 
In the course of this defence, I shall attempt to prove, and I trust it 
win be proved to your satisfaction, ^hat what I have published is not 
an exaggeration of facts. I shall endeavour to prove to you that the 
conduct of the prosecutor is not that which becomes a follower of the 
humble Jesus, and a successor of the lowly fishermeq of Ghillilee— 
that instead of teaching the precepts of the gospel by his example 
(whatever he may do by his precept in the pulpit), he is scattering 
' the infection and the seeds of vice ; his way, like that of the snail, is 
indicated by the filth and the slime which track his progress ; and 
when he stops, it is to revel and swelter in the rank atmosphere which 
envelopes the moving mass of moral putrefaction. I contend that it 
is the duty of every good citizen — it is the imperious duty of every 
honest man, to use his influence to stop the progress of this moral 
pestilence. Far from me be any attempt to magnify my cause by 
vain and Ostentatious boasting ; but I feel, gentlemen, that in opposing 
this man, I have done no more than my duty. I feel a consciousness, 
and I am proud to avow it, that like the high priest of the Israelites, 
I have taken the censer bf fire in my hand, and gone forth into the 
camp, and stood between the dead and the living, to stay the plague 
which raged among the people. 
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I am here, too, gentlemeii^ in a sliU more important charaet^,-*- 
that of a champion for one of your dearest rights, and most vidued 
privileges — a champion for the freedom of the press. I am ui advo- 
cate for a * press free to discuss all subjects fit for the public eye — 
privileged to tell every truth, and every fact, which it concerns the 
public to. know.' I contend for the freedom of that press, which 
* gives to individuals the power of exposing and punishing offences 
which no other power can reach, and which every individual has an 
interest in suppressing,' — such as * assaults upon our liberties by bad 
rulers' — frauds upon the public by corrupt and unprincipled agents — 
knaves, who, dressed in a little brief authority, grow rich at the ex- 
pense of honest men,— who hold the keys of the exchequer and rob 
its vaults. I contend for a press free to * expose all inroads upon pub- 
lic morals, by daring and ostentatious innovators — insults to common 
sense and good taste' by bad authors,' shameless quacks, and ignorant 
pretenders. These are crimes against the public, which no judicial 
tribunal can reach or punish. These arc offences committed where 
civil authority has no jurisdiction. There is no domestic retreat so 
secure — there is no public sanctuary so holy, that it cannot be invaded 
by the unhallowed or lawless foot, or poisoned by the pestiferous 
breath of the hypocrite. Even the church— 

' God's lovely temple, tees the villain there, 
With eye upturned, and aspect false as fair — 
Even at the altar's very horns he stands, 
And breaks and blesses with polluted hands.' 

You will perhaps be told, that the liberty for which I contend, i^ 
the licentiousness of the press. It is fashionable to declaim about 
this licentiousness, and to whine and whimper, to storm and to 
threaten, about the mischiefs which flow from an unshackled freedom 
of discussion in the newspapers ; but this is mere declamation. The 
licentiousness of the press is a bugbear, which has no existence but 
in the imagination of those who are conscious of their own wicked- 
ness, and dread nothing but exposure — whose anxiety is, not to leave 
a. crime undone, but to keep its commission unknown ; who fear not 
the wrath of heaven, or the justice of the Almighty avenger, but 
tremble at the reproach of a satirist, and dare as soon beard the eter- 
nal devil on his throne, as to encounter in newspaper paragraph. 

It is said to bo difficult to draw the line between the liberty and the 
licentiousness of the press. This, too, is false. Public opinion has 
already drawn the line. It has placed metes and bounds, and said, 
' Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.' It has thrown a spell around 
the upright, the virtuous, and the holy, which no licentious printer 
can invade, nor the shafts of his malice transpierce — and whenever 
such a one attempts to drag the pure and the honest from their sanctu- 
ary, he, is instantly pursued, overtaken, and punished by public indigna- 
tion. What has virtue to fear from the licentiousness of the press ? 
Whoever heard — is there an instance on record — is there one in the 
memory of man, — of a virtuous and upright person, who suffered the 
loss of property or reputation, by this imaginary licentiousness of the 
press? No, gentlemen; the hypocrite, whose character is formed 
of such cobweb materials, that it cannot bear the hissing of a news- 
paper squib, may skulk behind an indictment for protection ; but the 
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man whose heart is pure, and whose ha^ds are clean, has a character 
composed of more enduring qualities — the arrows of ridicule or of 
malice drop harmless at his feet ; the ingredients of the poisoned , 
chalice which had hcen mingled for him, return to plaguenhe in- 
ventor ; he stands upon a rock, ' unshaken, unseduced, nnterrified ; ' 
an object of love and admiration to men ; an object on which heaven 
itself may look down with reverence. 

I shall now, gentlemen, bring before you such testimony as I have 
been able to procure, to substantiate the truth of the insinuations 
alleged to be libellous, and my counsel will offer to your consideration 
such comments thereon, and arguments, as I trust will justify the 
publication. I regret that this testimony is not more complete ; and 
I wish you to bear in mind the fact, that the witnesses who can most 
fully substantiate every particle of what is alleged to be false in the 
indictment, live in the state of Rhode Island, and of course out of the 
jurisdiction of tlie Court. Many of them are females, and can with 
difficulty be persuaded to appear as witnesses in a court of justice, in 
any case. In the present case, this difficulty is increased by the 
prejudices of those witnesses, which are all in favour of the prosecutor. 
I have no power to compel their attendance ; but I have no fears that 
the testimony which I shall produce, will be the less satisfactory be- 
cause it is voluntary. 

Gentlemen op the Jury, I am already in your power. And I 
commit myself (not to your mercy ^ for that is an attribute appertaining 
exclusively to the bench), but I appeal to your justice. It is for you 
to decide on my fate. It is for you to say whether I shall leave this 
place honourably and triumphantly, or covered with shame and 
degradation. It is for you to say, whether I shall go hence to my 
home, to enjoy the affections and partake of the sympathies of my 
wife, to meet the embraces and receive the kisses of my children,— 
or to the common gaol, that disgusting receptacle of infamy, pollution, 
and crime. It is for you to decide, whether I shall continue, for the 
little remainder of my life, to be a member of society, to unite with 
you in its pleasures, to share with you its honours, to suffer with you 
in its dangers, and to aid you in its defence ; or to have my name 
blotted from the catalogue of man, a reproach to the good and vir- 
tuous, a by-word to the vulgar and the vile ; while my person shall be 
buried alive in yonder prison, — that moral sepulchre, where many a 
man (I tremble even to think of it), where many a pure and honest 
man has been despoiled of all the refined, and elevated, and ennobling 
qualities of his nature — where many a buoyant, and ardent, and elas- 
tic spirit has been degraded and plunged into the bottomless pit of 
corruption and depravity — where many a spotless spirit has imbibed 
the contagion of that moral disease, for which humanity has discov- 
ered no cure — where many a holy and immortal soul has suffered the 
agonies of that second death, from which there can be no redemption 
till that awful consummation foretold by the apocalyptic prophet, when 
the sea and the earth shall give up their dead — when the voice of the 
Archangel and the trump of God shall summon Death and Hell to 
give up the dead that are in them. 

The Defendant then proceeded to call his witnesses. 
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ReT. ALEiAiTDiER JoiTKB, juD.— Became aeqtiaiiited irHh Jofan N. MnBt lom* 
time in May or June last. Thinks it was in May. He was very intimate witk 
bim at his father's house. Maffit at one time was to preach at North Provi- 
dence. Witness rode with him to the place of appointment. On their way 
Maffit showed Mr. Jones the siceleton of a sermon, written loosely on a hall 
sheet of letter paper, which he (Maffit) declared was the whole of the dertnod. 
Mr. Jones heard the sermon at North Providence, and was pleased with it 
Afterwards he examined a sermon contained in a volume of Robert Walker's 
sermons, a colleague of Dr. Blair. He discovered that the sermon in Walker's 
was the same he had heard Maffit preach at North Providence. He thought it 
was verbatim, interlarded with some of Maffit's common expressions, whi^h 
made the sermon longer than Walker's. Many expressions he recognised to be 
the same, particularly, " The loud rhetoric of God's mercy." The whole intro- 
duction to Walker's sermon was the same used by Maffit. Jones accused Maffit 
of having used Walker's sermon. He said he had used the thought only of 
Walker. He afterwards met Maffit at Rev. JVIr. Wilson's, and accused him of' 
having pi-eached a sermon pf Walker verbatim. He confessed he had commit- 
ted a part of it, about two pages, and had delivered the sermon bunglingly, be- 
cause he had committed it imperfectly. Maffit allowed he had used the thought of 
one other sermon of Walker. He mentioned texts of two sermons in Walker, parts 
of which he had used. When I looked in Walker, one of the texts was not there. 

I asked Maffit if he had ever been a tailor. He replied he had never been a 
tailor more than he had been a play actor, and that he had never been a play 
actor in any way. Some time afterwards he asked me if I had heard o^ a letter 
to Mr. Rivers, stating he had been a tailor, and had worked at the trade in New 
York. He asked me what I understojKl him to mean when he toM me he 
had not been a tailor. I replied, that he had denied to me, my sisters, and a 
hundred others, that he had ever been a tailor. He allowed that he had so de- 
nied it, and that it was a full deniaL He asked me if a man could be a tailor, if he 
were not a journeyman. I replied, I did not understand him. L understood him 
then to state, he endeavoured to learn the trade of a tailor when he was in New 
York. He admitted it. I then told him it was a prevarication, and would not 
be received by the people. 

On Maffit's second visit to Providence, at my father's house, in conversation 
with me, he said the people did not know him. I replied, I thought I knew 
him, and had studied his character. He said there was something that I did not 
know. He then stated, he had no belief in Christianity. I think bis precise 
words were, I have no belief in Christianity. I observed to him, I had suspect- 
ed it was so, but that he ought to believe it if he preached it. He requested me to 
give him a list of books on the evidences of Christianity. I gave him a list of 
the best 4jooks on this subject, Paley's Evidences, Chalmers, kc. He said he 
did not read the scriptures. At the same time he spoke of two or three young 
ladies, of Mr. Edes's congregation, who had come to him to converse on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He observed he knew nothing about the doctrine, and 
did not know what to say to them, but that he had patched up or hatched up 
some reasons which he believed satisfied them. He said he could not study; 
when he did his head became muddy. 

Mr. Maffit's practice at his meeting was to call persons to his altar to be 
prayed for. In this conversation, he said he was induced to laugh in his sleeve 
when such sober men as Joseph S. Martin felt any thing from what he said. 1 
observed to him that I did not think three quarters of his converts Were genuine. 
He assented. In relation to these converts, I mentioned some ridicuk»ns ciry 
curostances, that had occurred when they came to the altar, and we laughed 
together. I mentioned an instance of Mr. Wood and Mr. Dunn kneeling iii 
prayer, at one of his (Maffit's) farewell meetings. I observed 1 thought it a 
solemn scene. He replied, he felt a contempt for these persons in his 
heart. I believe he considered them as his converts. T was intimate with 
Maffit. He told me every thing freely, f rode with Maffit one evening to Mr. 
Crocker's. It was before he had made roe the above confessions. (Note, the 
County Attorney asked if it was before these precious confessions.) I left him 
there, and returned home. The next day I saw him in his chamber at Wood's. 

He observed that he had something to tell me. He said that Mrs. — had 

talked against our family, and that he had warned my sisters against^ going 
to vbit her ; she would dfaw out their family secrets and then expose uiem. 
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He taid he bad promised Mri. — — *, ov tbe bovor of ait ImtBiiAiiy he wo«ld 
not mention the conversation in relation to our family. He then said Mrs. 

took him out of the room, and that she made him olush. He said if he 

WISHED DETiLMXHT With any woman, he might have it with Mrs. ■ ■. I 
mentioned to my father's fiamily, some one had told me, in whom they had 

had confidence, that Mrs. had tallced against the family, but did not say 

who it was had told me. The family, previous to this communication from 

Maffit to them, were friendly with Mrs. ; afterwards there was a coolness, 

and they became unfriendly. Mrs. was not invited to my sister's wedding, 

on account of what Mamt had told the family she had said of them. Soon 
after this, I discovered Maffit had played aidoubfe part, and I went to Mr. Crocker 
about it, for advice respecting what I ought to do. He said he thought the Rev. 
Mr. Wilson's family were low and vulgar, and that their attentions were disgust- 
ing and officious. The Methodists, he said, were a me^n people, and he and his 
wife on that account visited but a very few families of them in Boston. He 
sppke of a committee in Boston, who furnished his house, and said he thought 
they were mean, because they refused . to furnish him with liquors. That Mrs. 
Maffit had given them a dressing down for it. He said he knew my father's 
sister, Mrs. King, was a fool, from the first time he saw her. I believe she had 
given him some advice he thought officious. He would frequently, when I waff 
present, say, God bless sister or brother , and then ridicule them on their 
leaving the room. There was a serious disagreement between Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Chase, my two brothers-in-law, on account of Maffit. 

He was at one time very sick, and apparently out of his head. On my pro- 
posing in a whisper to send for a pliysician, he directly understood it, and declined 
bavUig a pbysiciaa sent for. He then relapsed into insanity. His attentions to 
my sisters were very particular, and I thought improper for a married man. H* 
was in the habit of calling one of them little Jane ; T was alarmed, because I 
knew she was artless, and had the most implicit confidence in his honor. One 
night two of my sisters watched with him. I sat up most of the n^ght, lest 
Maffit might insult them. I had the utmost confidence in my sisters, but was 
suspicious of Maffit. In the course of the night I observed one of them went 
out to get something, I think some warm brandy. — He told me in conversation,, 
he had not slept with his wife for eleven months. He said that when he was in 
Connecticut, a young lady of a respectable family came to bed with him, and 
that he fefused to have any thing to do with her. I told him I doubted it. 
I told Maffit [ thought he was carrying on a system to gain applause. He said 
that he could not preach without applause. 

Cross Examined. — I became acquainted with Maffit when he first visited 
Providence. Was intimate with him, and in habits of friendly intercourse* 
Maffit resided for some time in my father's family. My opinion of Maffit became 
gradually changed, as I learnt more of his character. I have no personal ani- 
mosity to Maffit. In my conversation with him at Rev. Mr. Wilson's, 1 shook 
hands with him, and observed that I had no enmity to him as a man, but that I 
did not consider him a Christian, and maintained all I had said against him* 
I do not recollect what time the sermon at North Providence was preached. 
The sermon Maffit preached, was about an hour and fifteen minutes. I should 
think it would take three quarters of an hour to read Walker's sermon. My 
idea was at first he (Maffit) had -used Walker's sermon verbatim. I read thie 
sermon in Walker about six weeks after hearing the one preached at North 
Providence. ^ Maffit said he had used a skeleton of Walker's sermon in Hartford* 
It was Christianity in general that he denied — positively. — He expressed no con- 
cern at the time. I cannot say what induced him to say this. I thought it was 
to show he was above the vulgar prejudice of belief in Christianity. In relation 
to what he said to the young ladies about the Trinity, I understood him to mean 
he was prepared with no arguments on the subject. He often declined preach- 
ing where be had engaged to, and kept the people waiting for some time. On. 
one occasion, when the time arrived that be had engaged to preach, he 
went, to bed — I told him the people would be expecting him, and that he 
ought to go. He said he must take a nap first. He did not appear to be sick. 

I did not tell to my father what Maffit had told roe Mrs. • had said of our 

family, until some time afterwards. The ^spicions of his attentions to my sis- 
ters were confined to me and my brother. I thought from his general conduct 
he might offer some insult to my sisters, which occasioned my sitting up tho 
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ni^ht my sisters watched with him. One of m^ sisters complained to me that 
Maffit had requested her to look in his face and sing a song from Moore, " Come 
rest in this bosom," &c. The statement Maffit made to me respecting his dis- 
belief in Christianity, and also what Mrs. had said to him respecting our 

family, were confidential communications. I did not mention either of these 
facts until when several of my father's family were present; being urged to 
enter into a conversation with Maffit on the subject of my change of opinion 
respecting him, 1 said that I knew things of Maffit which would change their 
opinion of him. Upon this, Maffit replied, with a sort of bravado, that I had 
nothing against him. I then made known the abovementioned circumstances. 

William M'Elboy, EXAMINED.— I knew Maffit in Dublin. He had a tailor's 
shop of his own, indej)endent of his mother. I worked for him as a journeyman 
tailor. He paid me for jny services. There was no other person to direct the 
concerns of the shop, or to do the cutting out. He was a master tailor. I have 
been six years in this country. I worked for Maffit about eight years ago. 

The Counsel for the defendant now stated, that they had, on the 
suggestion of the Attorney for the government, caused the depositions 
from Connecticut and Rhode Island to be filed with the clerk. That 
they had had the satisfaction of observing Col. Austin engaged in 
reading them, one of them having been given by a reverend and 
respectable friend of his ; and they now renewed the request with 
confidence, that the defendant might be suffered to avail himself of 
the important truths which they contained. Col. Austin seemed less 
inclined, if possible, than ever, to admit them. 

The County Attorney then called the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. 

< Alexander Jones, sen — Witness observed, that w^itb permission of the Court, 
he wished to make a few remarks. He had been summoned on one side, and 
had given his deposition on the other, and this was the reason of his being 
present. He came to support his son, and vindicate the character of his daugh- 
ters. 

; The Counsel for the defendant here observed, that it was not the 
intention of the publication, in the slightest degree, to implicate the 
young ladies, and that they believed them in the whole transaction, to 
have been entirely above suspicion, or reproach. 

Mr. Maffit was sick at my house. He appeared to be v.ery sick indeed. His 
extremities were cold. He fainted away five times in fifteen minutes. He was 
recovered from his fainting fits, only by throwing cold water with violence in 
his face. He preached very often to large congregations — I should think as often 
as five times a week. I never discovered any thing in his conduct that was in 
the least improper or indelicate. Maffit told me that he had preached parts of 
two sermons of Walker ; and that in the sermon at North Providence, he had 
used the sentiments of Walker. There had been Ji previous coolness between 

mviamiiy and Mrs. , and Maffit*s statement respecting what she had said 

or my family increased the difficulties. Maffit told me several things that she 
had said against my familv. Witness further stated, that he did not know how 
long it would take to read the sermon of Walker, which it was said Maffit had 
preached, nor exactly what is an octavo volume. On being shown an octavo, 
nowever, witness said Walker's sermons were of that size. 

Cross Examined. — Maffit told him that he had used the mind of Walker's ser- 
mon, and some of the language. I told him that I understood he had been a 
play actor and a tailor. He said he Was neither, but that there wa^ a mystery 
m his history, which he would explain at some other time. Maffit said that he 
first told the conversation which he had with Mrs. -;> — respecting my family to 
two of my family in confidence, in order to put them upon their guard against 
her. He afterwards told it to me, and it became known to the whole family. 

Maffit told me that Mrs. was a mischief making woman. He said that he 

did not recollect having said that -Mr. Wilson's family were a vulgar family,i)nt 
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rtiat if he did say so, he meant nothing by it, but that they were not so polished 
as some families. I accused him of having said that I was a humbug. He said, 
that if he did say so, he meant nothing by It except that I was a little' strange, 
which was the meauing of the word i'n Ireland. Maffit's conduct was very 
light and trifling. Once at* the tea table, at my house, when Maffit was present, 
there was a great deal of laughter and merriment, in which he joined with the 
oung people. I checked them, and said, that if any person were to come in, 
e would not suppose any of them were Christians. Maffit was very intimate 
and familiar in hi^ manners in my family, and was in the habit of calling myselT 
and Mrs. Jones papa and mama, and my daughters sisters. I should not nave 
thought it improper, under these circumstances, if he had kissed my daughters' 
hands. He told me, that he had danced and played cards when at the Isle of 
May, dined at the Governor's Jhouse, there, and was very gay, and considered 
hin^self at that time as a backslider. He also said, that he did not offer himself 
to preach in this country until he had been some time here. On one occasion 
at my house, when a clergyman was praymg, Maffit went out and got a glass of 
wine, as he told me, because he did not ^el well. Maffit had physicians at my 
house. The physicians in Providence would probably attend on patients who 
are not sick, if they were paid. ^ 

Joshua B. Wood, called. — Knew Maffit, he was domesticated at his house,- 
and also at his father's. He admitted.him (Maffit) to all the familiarity of a 
brother. Never saw him do any thing unlike a Christian, in his own, or at his 
father's house. Never heard any complaints from the family about his conduct. 
On Maffit's second visit to Providence, Mr. Jones, Jr., treated him with neglect. 
Believed he had not then heard M-r. Jones, Jr., say he (Maffit) had denied 
Christianity. Never heard it until to-day. Mr. Jones, Jr., never told him wluit 
Maffit had confessed to him (Jones.) Maffit officiated about five times a week, 
in Providence. His labors were very great, and witness told Maffit his exer- 
tions would kill him. He was really sick at witness's house. Witness thought 
at one time he would die ; physicians attended him. He fainted fifteen times in 
one night — only brought too by throwing cold water violently in his face. 

Cross Examined. — Witness was most generally engaged in his business from 
home. Did not often see Maffit during the day except at meals, rarely met him 
at breakfast. Saw him but seldom at his father Jones's house. Mr. Jones, J'r., 
never tc.ld him what he knew about Maffit. Witness never would hear a word 
against Maffit. Maffit satisfied witness he (Maffit) had never been a tailor. 
When he fatuted, ihe young ladies bathed his temples. Witness did not con- 
tribute to pay for an article in the Providence Journal in favor of Maffit. Never 
saw it till he saw it in the paper. It was not published by his authority or appro- 
bation, but he approved of it when he saw it. Had some difficulty with two 
brothers-in-law, partly occasioned by Maffit and partly by other circumstances. 
In his disagreement with his brother at his own house, Maffit was present, but 
did not do or say any thing. 

Mrs. Merritt. — Mr. A. Jones, Jr., called at her house one day ; he left a 
message for her husband as he (Mr. Jones) was going away. He said he^knew 
nothing against Maffit except from report. Witness lives in Providence, and is 
a Methodist. Her husband is the Methodist minister in Providence. 

Cross Examined. — Thinks it was some time in October Mr. Jones called, but 
does not know. Mrs. Turpin was present, and had a great deal to say to Mr. 
Jones. Mrs. Turpin did not recollect Mr. Jones's message to witness. Witness 
was busy in household affairs in the room, as Mr. Jones was talking with Mrs. 
Turpin. Cannot say as to what the message from Mr. Jones related, whether 
to the singing of the song, or the whole of Maffit's conduct. 

J. N. Maffit. — I have always stated, that I took only the skeletons of Walk- 
er's sermons. I showed Mr. Jones a paper that contained about two pages 
from Walker's sermons. I never read one of Walker's sermons through in all 
my life. I never committed a sermon to memory since I was born. I told Mr» 
Jones that I was as much a journeyman tailor as a play actor, and no more. 
I had been accused throughout Connecticut and elsewhere of being reared a 
journeyman tailor ; this is false, plain up and down false. My father was a 
merchant tailor in Dublin, doing business on a large scale. On his death I con- 
ducted the business, kept the books, &c. in my mother's name, but was never 
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initkted ioto tbe trade.* If I may be allowed the expression, I hare been tor- 
tured on this subject. I determined when I \vent to Providence to say nothing 
on this sMbject, as it would take up all my time to explain. I have always pub- 
licly avowed I worked at (he trade, and do not consider it any disgrace. When 
1 came to this country, lo tell the plain truth, I bad no money. 1 wtis naturally 
ingenious, and rather than be dependent, went into the shop of Scholfield, Phelps, ~ 
9i Holmes, at New York; and continued there some months. I sat upon the 
bench, and tried to learn the trade, but found that 1 could not get my living by 
itj, and left it. Mr. Alexander Jones, Jr., was my particular friend. 1 recom- 
mended him to take orders I told him in confidence that I had doubts of the 
Christian religion, and that he did not know me. I meant that I had doubts of 
geveral of its doctrines, such as the Trinity, and the perfection of man. I had 
doubts of the experimental effect of religion upon the heart. Mr. Jones urged 
me to this conversation, and drew it from me I never meant I disbelieved the 
Christian religion ; I never disbelieved it. I told him that I wished to read 
books on the evidences of Christianity, not being furnished with the arguments 
of human learning on that subject. 1 have thought much about the Trinity, but 
was not furnished with any argument on that subject. I told Mr. Jones I had 
simply stated some reasons on the Trinity to the young ladies who inquired of 
me, but that I was not satisfied. I told Mr. Jones that I could not help doubting 
when I saw such a man as Joseph S. Martin affected to tears with what so young 
and unlearned a man as myself had said. I positively never said that I felt con- 
tempt in my heart for any persons who came to my altar, since God made me. 
I was converted before I left Ireland, and in my^ simple way tried to preach. 

Cross Examined by Defendant's Counsel. 

Q. Were you converted in Ireland ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time were you converted ? , 

A. 1 do not recollect. 

Q. Did you enter a church in Ireland, prostrate yourself, and dedicate your* 
self to the service of God ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. What Induced you to leave Ireland, and come to this country ? 

A. My pecuniary embarrassments. 

Q. Did your wife come with you ? 

A. No, she followed me. 

Q. Did you leave orders for her to follow you ? 

A. No, I sent for her after I arrived in this country. 

Q. How long after your arrival did she reach this country ? 

A. About seven months. 

Q. Did you stop at the Isle of May, on your passage to this country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you engage there in dancing, playing cards, and other scenes of dissi- 
pation ? 

A. I did; that is, my brother, who was with me, was very gay, and I joined 
him. One evening I was asked to play cards, and played about ten minutes. 
I did not know the game. I have visited In gay circles in Ireland, and *tis cus- 
tomary to play cards there. Several of the gentlem n commenced a dance, 
and we bada European kind of a frolic. They requested me to join it ; I did, 
and went down part of a dance. 

Q. What part of Walker's sermons did you ever commit to memory ? 

A. About two pages. 

Q. Do you write down always the heads or skeleton of your sermons .' 

A. 'Yes, on a little piece of paper, half a sheet. 

Q. Was this book (Tears of Contrition) published by your authority, and 
written by you ? 

A. Yes. 

* Witness here went into a history of himself. Defendant's Counsel objected, that 
tbe seneral character of the party said to be libelled, could not come into the issue, and 
cited to this point ; 1. Term Rep. 754, J. »^nson vs. Stuart; and, 2. Phil. Evidence, 
117. Tbe Court, however, partially overruled the objection, and the Attorney procee<i«d 
in bis exftBunation. 
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Q. Was the poetry, headed Original, written by joa ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were ^ou when you wrote a hymn in this boolc, pointed as original 
poetry, and commencing, *' Great Higb Priest, we view thee standing # " — 

A. Oh, Sir, I shall tell you all about that. It was put in by the printer, with- 
out my authority ; I wrote hinj a letter and requested Tiim not to do it, before 
the book was published. ' 

Q. How came you to suppose that he would print an old and well Jcnown 
hymn under your head of Original Poetry ? 

A. He wrote me he should do it, as I bad been in the habit of singing it, and 
that as it was put among my poetic effusions, it was best to let it go as original. 

Q. Did you write to him, and desire him not to do so ? 

A I did. 

Q. Yet he.persisted in printing it ? 

A. He did. 

Q. Is there any other poetry here that is not yours ? 

A. Yes, one other hymn. 

Q. How long was it after you an'ived in this country before you offered your- 
self as a preacher ? 

A. Some months. 

Q. How soon after you left Scholfield's shop did you commence preaching? 

A. About three weeks. 

Q. In this book you observe, that the morning after you arrival you presented 
yourself to Mr. Crowell as a candidate to preach. (See his Life, p. 234.) Is 
that true ? 

A. Yes, I did, but I had no credentials, and Mr. Crowell declined admitting 
me. 

Q.-Did his refusal distress you at the time ? ^ \ 

A. Yes, very much, but I did not blame him, as I had no credentials. 

Q. Did you preach a sermoirfrom Walker, in Connecticut.' 

A. Yes, Sir, I used the thought and general idea of a sermon from Walker. 

Q. Did you, before preaching, request the indulgence of the audience On Ac- 
count of your being unprepared ? 

A. Yes, Sir. The sermon I used from Walker was not a charity sermon, and 
as I had to preach on a charity occasion, I said I was unprepared. After getting 
through with the sermon from Walker, I attempted to apply it to this charitable 
occasion. 

Q Did you receive wages while in Scholfield's shop ? 

A. Yes, I did, and did not think it dishonorable. 

Q. In your book you speak of my establishment, mt debts, &.C., and that when 
you failed you drew on your mother for a balance to pay your creditor. How 
could this be, if you were in partnership with your motner ? 

A. Oh, Sir, my mother had property of her own, independent of the firm. 

Q. If your mother was in partnership with you, was she not responsible for 
the debts of the firm, and how could you draw on her f 

A. Oh, I drew on her for my wife's portion. 

Q. Did you have an establishment of your own, independent of your 
mother ? 

A. Yes, after this, about six years ago, I had an establishment of my owif, 
but not eight years ago, as Mr. M*£lroy testified. What he has said is utterly 
false. 

Q. Did Mr. M^£lroy work with you in Ireland ? 

A. Not that I know of, I never saw him before, 
y Q. How many workmen did you have in your shop ? 

A. Sometimes fifty. 

Q. Might not M<£lroy have been among tbcm without your recollecting it? 

A. Yes, Sir, he might. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word humbng in Ireland ? 

A. It means a singular person, or a sort of li quiz. , 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Jones, senior, that it had this last meaning, when he ac- 
cused yon of having applied it to him ? 

A. i did not. 

Witness further stated, that he was very fond of tbe song which had been 
mentioned, from Moore, ancj frequently requested it might be sung for him ; but 
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that he only liked the atr, and did not know the words. He understood that 
afterwards newjwords had been put to this air. He never read Moore's song. 
So help him heaven, he had never asked the yoang lady to look in his face and 
sing that song ! 

Hon. Wheklkr Martin. — Soon after Mr. Maffit came to Providence, witness 
heard he had been a tailor, a play actor, a blacksmith, and one thing and another, 
a great many things said about him. Witness went to him, when an entire 
stranger, and asked him (Maffit) if he was a tailor or a play actor. Maffit replied, 
he had been questioned in that way, and declined answering. Witness's object 
was to find out if Maffit had never heen a tailor or play aclor, and rf so, publish 
it in one of the newspapers, for the good of the public. — Supposed Mr. Maffit 
thought his question rather blunt for an entire stranger. 

Rev. Elijah Heading. — Has seen Walker's sermons some time ago. Clergy- 
men frequently write out skeletons of other people's sermons and preach them. 
There are books containing skeletons of .sermons, particularly Simeon's skeletons 
pf sermons. 

Cross Examined. — Did not know but it might be improper to take the ideas 
and thoughts of a printed sermon and preach It as one's own, but ministers fre- 
quently did so. On being pressed, however, witness admitted it was hardly 
proper, and that he should not do so himself. 

W1I4JLTAM Motley testified, that he was a member of Mount Lebanon Lodge ; 
Mr. Maffit having been proposed for initiation in that Lodge, he, with another 
person, called on W. M'Elroy, to get inforraatron of Maffit's character. M*Elro^ 
told him he had worked for Maffit's father; that he (J. N. Maffit) was in his 
father's shop ; had the direction of it, kept the books, and paid the workmen. 
He offered himself as a witness, in consequence of hearing M^Elroy state the 
facts so differently in his testimony in the morning. Being cross examined, said 
it was Mr. Utley who went with him to see M^EIroy. He said he belonged to 
the Methodists. 

Mr. Jones, jun. called again. — I cannot tell how it happened that Mrs. Merritt 
misunderstood me. I called on Mr. Merritt, having understood he had said 1 
had betrayed Maffit's confidence, to assure him it was not the case, as it was not 
ftt that time Mr. Merritt not being at home, as 1 was going out I left the mes- 
sage with Mrs. Merritt, that I had told nothing of Maffit he had said to me in 
confidence. Mrs. Merritt must have misunderstood me. It was impossible I 
should have said I knew nothing against Maffit, except from report, as I had 
previously mentioned to others many things I knew against him, but had not 
mentioned the two circumstances he told me in confidence. 

Mr. Maffit called again. — Stated he had no credentials when he came to this 
country. Xhat he had commenced preaching as a probationer at first, and had 
gone on in the usual way. Was licensed to preach three years ago ta«t winter. 

The defence was then closed by Mr. Hooper — in substance as 
follows : 

MAT IT PLEASE YOUR HONOUR, 

AND GENTLEMEN OP THE JURY, 

It is under the oppression of severe indisposition, that 1 rise to 
address you, in the discharge of a painful and important duty ; a 
duty, however, from the fearless performance of which, no member of 
the profession, to which I have the honour to belong, is permitted to 
shrink, any more than you, gentlemen, are, from taking your seats in 
that box, or the honourable judge from presiding at the trial. I have 
said, a painful and impoitant duty. The cause is important, as any- 
thing can be, to the defendant, on this side of the grave ; and it is 
not less so to the person, whose character has thus been subjected, by 
the zeal and infatuation of injudicious friends, to the ordeal of legal 
scrutiny. It is painful, also, most painful, to be obliged to urge 
charges of folly or crime against one, who, however unworthily, as- 
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sumes the character of a disciple and preacher df that holy religion, 
which we all profess to believe and reverence, as our guide of life/ 
and only and precious support in death. We are required to pursue 
our investigations cautiously as well as steadily ; and, in striving to 
prevent religion from being injured in the house of its pretended 
friends, to take care, as has been well said, lest, in aiming the darts 
of censure and ridicule at the crimes and absurdities of hypocritical 
' professors, and the shadows and visions of enthusiasln, we wound the 
venerable form, which always lies beyond them. 

Prejudice or partiality may also be expected, in a trial between 
such parties, to mingle, with their baneful influences ; and, in a cause 
like this, it will be your first duty, as I know it will be your desire, 
to guard against them. Upon one thing, however, I may congratulate 
both you and the public ; that this trial, if it settles nothing else, will 
go far to settle the admissibility of the truth in evidence in cases of 
libel. The truth, gentlemen, which those only are afraid of, who, 
for th&reason given of old, choose darkness rather than lights 

The defendant is indicted for having published ^ false, scnndatouS^ 
malicious, and defamatory lihel^ on Johp N. Maffit. A libel may be 
defined, in the words of a distinguished jurist,* ** A censorious or 
ridiculing writing, picture, or sign, made with a mischievous and 
malicious intent towards government, magistracy or individuals." 
Our defence is, First, that the publication is true. The counsel for 
the government have consented, and the Court have decided, that 
the defendant shall give the truth in evidence. This is no new 
DOCTRINE, although it has not, hitherto, in this state, been practised. 
It is as old as the rules of the Common Law, drawn from the highest 
and purest sources, and as they existed when our ancestors came to 
this country. Although the present decision of the Court renders a 
very elaborate disquisition on the point unnecessary, it is fit, that on a 
question of this importance, it should be known, that the defendant 
rests his rights, not on any thing peculiar to this cause, not on consent 
or favour, but on .those settled principles, which cannot be shaken or 
overthrown, and which, if they are any where to be firmly asserted 
and vindicated, should be so in this land. 

** The ancient English statutes have been always considered as the 
highest evidence of the Common Law ; and the ancient English stat- 
utes and records make the falsity of the charges a material ingredient 
in the libel." f 

• Hamilton. 

t The statute of Westminster, 1st Edward I cap. 34, enacts,' that none, there- 
after, be so hardy as to publish any false news or tales. The same is found in 
the statutes of 2d Richard II. c. 5 ; 12 Richard II. c. 11 ; and 2 Philip and Mary,, 
c. 3, which enacts, that if any person be convicted of speaking maliciously of his 
own imagination, any false, seditious, or slanderous news of the king or queen, 
he shall be, Ug. Numerous instances are found of prosecutions at Common Law, 
under these statutes. Dyer, 156. Coke, in his Commentaries on the Statutes of 
Westminster, 1st, 2d InsiHule^ 226, describes the offence by the epithets /a/ac and 
feigned, and he further says, that no punishment was provided by this statute, 
but it was left to be punished by the Common Law. In his 3d Institute, 374, he 
gives the form of the record of conviction of John de Northampton, which record 
states, that the libel was false ; qiue littra continet, nullum veritatem. See John- 
sohn's Cases, Vol. Ill, p. 384, Pioplt vs., Croswell. 
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The doctrine that the truth could not be given in evidence, in 
cases of libel, has no better authority thun the Star Chamber, a court, 
which, by its tyrannous and illegal proceedings, has been hancjed - 
down to the indignation of posterity. It was not from such a court, 
or the men that sat in it, that the Common Law could be altered, or 
that we have derived its principles.* To the Star Chamber succeed- 
ed the imprimaturs of government, and the licensing control of the 
press, introduced by that wretched family, who seemed to be elevated ' 
to a throne and a sceptre, merely to show how unfit they were to wear 
the one, or to wield the other.t Except the Star Chamber decisions, 
then, and the nisi prius opinion of Lord Raymond, there seems to be 
the whole weight of the English authorities for the doctrine for which 
we contend. ** It may be added, that all indictments formerly con- 
tained the word false, as well as malicious*^ and that, too, in times 
when the doctrine of right pleading had not grown into such disre- 
pute, but that it\was necessary to prove what it was necessary to 
allege. The present indictment does so. The doctrine is supported 
b^ the dictates of common sense, by the writers on Common Law, the 
Civil Law, and those laws of morals, which are the same every where, 
at Rome and at Athens, in the New World, and the Old.J Were 

• The first case is that of Breverton, 2 James I., in which the truth was reject- 
ed, bat Lord Coke afterwards, even in that court, in the case of Lake vs. Hutlotif 
Hob.2o2, insisted, that if the libel were true, the defendant might justify it.— See 
Johnson, People vs. Croswell. 

f " The licensfhg act of Chartes IT. provides that n6 book on politics should 
be printed without the authority of the sectretary of state ; none on Common 
Law, without the license of the chancellor ; no novels, romances, fairy tales, 
nor any work on sciences, physic, divinity, or love, without the license of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ! supposing him, no doubt, the most conversant on all 
these subject, particularly the last." See Senator^ vol. 3. In the case of the 
seven Bishops, 4 Slate Trials, ''the counsel for the defendants, under the per- 
mission of the court, went at large into arguments and proofs, to show that the 
allegation in the petition was /rue, and Mr. Justice Powell told the jury, that to 
make it a libel, it must be a false^ it must be maliciousj and it must tend to sidi' - 
tion. The jury were of his opinion, and acquitted the defendants." In the next 
case, that of Fuller, 5 State Trials, who was tried for a libel on government, 
before Holt, perhaps the greatest lawyer that ever sat in Westminster Hail, be 
said, " Can you make ii appear that these book* are true 7 if you can offer any matter^ 
to prove what you have written, let us hear it." In Franklin's case, 9 State Trials, 
269, at nid priusy it was, indeed, decided the other way, but the counsel for the 
defendants urged the attorney general in vain to show any case, except the Star 
Chamber, where the defendant was not allowed to show that his publication is 
true. He could not show any. In the succeeding cases of Home and Tooke, 
Lord Mansfield put the question upon the truth of the charges in the indictments. 
In 1792 Lord Camden declared, '* that it ought to be left to a jury to decide, 
whether what was called calumny was well or ill founded.'-See Johnson, People 
vs. Croswell, 

\ The writers on the civil law declare, that the truth shall excuse the libeller, 
if what be relates, interests the public to know. Veritas eonvitii axeuset injurian- 
tern, si id quid objicitur, tale est ut publice intersit illud sciri. — Vinn. lib. 4, s. 6. 
The poet, also, of the Augustan age, says, 

Si quis 
Opprohriis dignum latraverit, integer ipse f 
Solventur risu tabula, tu missus abibis. — Hor. 

See Johnson, People vs. Croswell. 
There is, indeed, a case in the State Court of Massachusetts, 4 Mass. Rep. Com" 
monwtalth vs. Clap, where tl^e right to give the truth in evidence seems to be 
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it not so, however, the evidence of truth is a necessary ingredient in 
determining the intent^ and that the juries have a right in all cases to 
bring in a general verdict on the law and the fact, on the plea of not 
guilty, it is now too late to contend. All the English authorities ad- 
rait that they have the power, and if they have the power, they have 
the right.* 

But however the English law may stand, I should still contend that 
in a country whose independence was won by the freedom of speech 
and of the press, and whose constitution has declared that ^' Congress 
shall make no law abridging that freedom ; " in a state, whose bill 
of rights declares, " that every subject shall have a right to pro- 
duce all proofs that may be favorable to him," and that '* the liberty of 
the press is essential to the security of freedom in a state, and ought 
not, therefore, to be restrained" — there could be no doubt on the sub- 
ject. On this point I cannot cite a more convincing authority than 
that of The People vs. (roswelU reported in Johnson's Cases ;t and 
when I say that it was argued by Hamilton, and decided by Kent, I 
know not that it is in the power of any language that I can use, to 
express more strongly my sense of its value; — by Hamilton, who 
stood forth in the zeal and ardour of his exalted spirit, and in the 
matchless energy of his noble intellect, not merely as an advocate, 
but as a citizen, to vindicate the liberty of the press, — and by Kent, 
whose profound erudition, and splendid talents, adorned with all the 
graces of literature, have justly distinguished him as the Mansfield of 

restricted to cases of public elective officers, on what principle it is not easy to 
see. If the reporl be correct, the question was not fully considered. Even 
there, however, Judge Parsons appears to agree with the Civil Law, that the 
truth may be published on subjects respecting which the public are interested." 

* ** It has been the practice of the English juries to exercise this right, in cases 
where the court have dened it. In the cases of ShebbearCt IVoodfall, and others, 
6 Burr. -IQQX ; 3 Term Rep. 430 ; the Dean of St jisaphy 3 Term Rep , the emi- 
nent counsel who appeared in these several cases, claimed and exercised the 
right of addressing the jury on the whole matter of the libel.'*— See Johnson, 
People vs. Croswell. % 

finally, in 1792, parliament declared it to be the law. The doctrine was then 
supported by an array of talents, such as has rarely been seen at any one time, 
on the same side of a legal question. It was fit that such men should support 
such a cause ; and the names of Fox, and Pitt, and Erskine, of Camden, and 
Grenville, and Loughborough, appear properly associated with the doctrine that 
the truth is not a libel, and that juries have a right to judge of the law and the 
fact. 

Lord Camden declared, " that if the twelve judges, nay, if twenty four judget 
declared that^ the juries had not a right to decide upon the criminality, upon tne 
law, and upon any fact stated in the record, they were wrong ; they acted 
. against the statutes ; they acted against the known and positive law of the land ; 
and the strongest and most convincing proof of this was, that the verdict of the 
jury was final against all the' judge could say, and when they are pleased to 
acquit any defendont, their acquittal will stand good, until the law of England 
is changed. If you mean to change the law, bring in a bill declaring that the 
subjects of this realm shall not in future be tried by Juries, but be tried by 
Jddoks." Vide Senator. He also declared, " that the supporters of this doctrine 
had every sort of authority with them." Vide Senator, vol. 3. 

t 3 Johnson's Cases, 399. To this most learned and able investigation, we 
are indebted for most of the authorities and remarks in the preceding pages, of 
which, indeed, they are but an imperfect abridgment. To the same admirable 
authority we would refer, for comments on the sedition law, the laDgu^;e of the 
^t coii^;re8S, our constitutions, &,c. &c. 
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America. His opinion that to '* publish^ the truth in all cctsesy with 
good intention andforjustijiahle ends " is the right of every citizen 
will not soon be shaken. 

Bqt even with this privilege, the system of bringing indictments for 
libels is itself a pernicious one. It often makes the arm of the com- 
monwealth an instrument to aid the purposes of personal animosity. 
A civil action is always open to the injured for redress, and it cannot 
be necessary to resort to indictments. The reason sometimes given, 
that a libel tends to a breach of the peace, is a mere fiction of law, 
and a very absurd one. It no more tends to a breach of the peace, 
than any other civil injury. Even if it had that tendency, it would 
be a notable way of allaying irritation, and keeping the peace^ to bring 
an offender iLto court, there to stop his mouth, and punish him un- 
heard. The sort of quiet thus produced, would augur no safety to 
the state. It is attended, also, with tlie great, and in the case of 
libels, unnecessary evil, of making the party most deeply interested, 
a witness in his own cause, and to those who have seen its effects, in 
this regard, this day, I need not comment on the absurdity of drag- 
ging a reluctant party on the stapd, when it can be avoided, and there 
leaving him to defeat his own.cause. If a libel also tends to a breach 
of the peace, why admit the truth in the case of elective officers, 
where it has that tendency more than in any other case, if it has it at 
all. Let, then, according to the admirable maxim of the Roman law, 
the truth he told of whatever it concerns the people to know. Let the 
press continue, while it refrains from attacks on private vices or 
follies, to 

" Brand the bold front of shamtleis, guilty men." 
Let it examine fearlessly, butiin dignified and decent language — pub-' 
lie institutions, characters, and transactions ; and whether the subject 
of its scrutiny be the bench or the legislature, the cloister or the 
<5onventicle, the monk or the fanatic, it will confer a public benefit 
On this subject I will accept of no concession. I assert the right of 
full, u^ontrollcd, and animated discussion, and let those who think 
it will be safe for them, attempt to restrain it. 

But it is said, if the truth is in all cases to be given in evidence, 
private vices and follies may be exposed. The answer is, in the first' 
place, that as in such cases it cannot justify the offence, people will 
refrain from committing it, when they find it constantFy punished by 
the verdict of a jury, — and in the second place, that such persons 
should resort like others, instead of procuring an indictment, to a civil 
remedy, for a civil wrong. 

And what more interesting subject to the public can there be, than 
the character of him, who asks our confidence as a minister of Christ; 
who comes to us with the '* book of the wisdom of God," and the 
words, of eternal life ? His is no obscure or neutral station. He 
stands conspicuously before the people; — and if, instead of honour- 
ing, he disgraces the cause of piety, the man who unmasks the impos- 
tor, by publishing the truth, deserves the thanks of the community. 
In considering this publication, as set forth in the indictment, you 
will observe that the effusions of fancy and figures of speech, which 
the County Attorney has interspersed through it, under the name of 
inntiendoes, are not for your consideration, any farther than you shall 
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find them tcrbe jwst explanations of the defendant's wotds. Yoit^irfH 
regard the text, and not his very fanciful commentary upon it. "In 
the case of Astly vs. Yonge^ 2 Burrows, 812, Lord Mansfield said, 
•* as to the innuendoes in the declaration, they are immaterial, since 
the substantial part itself is justified." 

[Mr. Hooper here entered into a minute examination and com- 
mentary upon the testimony, ctf which our limits permit only a brief 
sketch.]' J 

What, then, are the charges, and how are they defended ? The 
first charge is, the preaching Walker's sermons, denying the fact, and 
afterwards cbnfessing it. MK Jones states, ** that he heard MafiH's 
sermon, and afterwards read it in Walker ; charged him with it, When 
he denied taking any thing but the * thought,* and afterwards ac» 
knowledged having taken the skeleton, and some of the expressions, 
and delivered the sermon * bunglingly,* because he had committed it 
imperfectly." It may be right, ox it may be wrong, to have thus 
availed himself of Walker's discourses; but the question is. Did he 
deny what was true? and of this you cannot doubt, if you believe the 
witness, a young man of a most unimpeached and unimpeachable char- 
acter, a clergyman of the Episcopal church, against whom malice 
breathes no whispers of reproach, who comes hereto testify under the 
obligations of an oath, in obedience to the requisition of the Court, 
and whose ingenuous and cautious manner of giving his evidence, is 
alone sufficient to carry conviction with it. The elder Mr. Jones 
also testifies to his having taken part from Walker ; and Mr. Maffit 
himself acknowledges it upon the stand ; declaring, on his cross ex- 
amination, that he took nothing from Walker but the divisions of his 
discourse ; that he always wrote down those divisions ; and yet, that 
he committed about two pages of Walker to memory ! leaving you to ' 
reconcile the contradiction as you may. Is not this falsehood proved, 
the rejection of our important depositions notwithstanding? 

Did he try to '* sink the tailor," gentlemen ? The elder Mr. Jones 
tells you so, the younger tells you so, and the Hon. Wheeler Martin 
tells you so; the amount of whose testimony, indeed, seems to be, 
that he propounded to Mr. Maffit a question on this subject, which 
that reverend gentleman was pleased to deem impertinent. That he 
actually has been employed in this trade, he has been kind enough to 
tell you himself. He said, indeed, there was a mystery about it ; but 
there was no mystery as to his own plain declarations. But it is no 
dishonour to be a tailor, said Mr. Maffit, and no crime to be poor. 
No, gentlemen, it is no dishonour. We have no more respectable or 
valuable members of society than our industrious and intelligent me- 
ehanics ; and poverty is the last thing which a lawyer would think of 
bringing before a jury as a crime. It is the Zte, and not the trade, 
the want of truth, and not the want of money, which we have charge 
ed, ani which we have proved. 

The coaxing a young lady to look in his face and sing, " Come to 
my heart, &,c." the government counsel say in their indictment, 
means, *' that he was guilty of lewd and indecent behaviour befbre h 
female." If this be the true construction of his conduct, be it s6-*- 
though to us it seems rather a severe one. But be it what it may. We 
hxve proved it ; we have proved the request to sing the song bjr Mr. 
5 
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Jores mnd Mr* Maffit himself in several instances, and the looking in the 
face, the learned gentleman was kind enough to prove for us, by draw- 
ing from the witness, by dint of cross-examination, the declaration 
which he heard from his sister. 

But he is accused of saying that he disbelieved tlie Christian reli- 
gion ; and Mr. Jones tell you, '' that he said to him he had no belief 
in Christianity ; and when some of his deluded followers came to 
receive instruction, he did not know what to say to them, but patched 
up something, and believed he satisfied them ! " This full and 
direct testimony, on this most important point, excited exceedingly 
the curiosity of my learned friend. In some way it was to be got 
over, and accordingly he inquired of the witness, if he was not aware 
that there were many disputes aroong^ theologians; to which, of 
course, he replied in the affirmative. Had not then this denial of 
belief ^ome reference to the subtilties of the school-men 1 Cannot 
you recollect that it related to the Arion controversy 1 Did it not 
refer to the Athanasian creed ? Was it not merely some hesitation 
respecting the live points 1 Was it not merely some misunderstanding 
respecting the perfection of man ? To all these ingenious inqui^ries 
the answer was, No. It was merely his denial of his scLrEF in 
Christianity; merely his own positive denial of his belief in it, plain, 
implicit, and direct ; very insufficient evidence, I grant you, gentle- 
men, of the fact of his infidelity, but tolerably good proof of his having 
made the declaration. 

And is it so, gentlemen 1 Shall a professed minister of the Saviour 
deny his belief in his doctrines, at the very time that he is standing 
daily in his temple, reading his words, administering the Eucharist, 
and partaking and imparting the consecrated elements, and do you 
ask me to go any farther ? Will you call ray client guiUy for having 
held him up to public scorn ? In what new language, with what un- 
known force of words must that charge of imposture be framed, which 
should be > considered false^ mcUicions, and defamatory, respecting 
such a man ? That he laughed at the worthy Joseph S. Martin's 
piety, that he expressed the contempt which he felt for Messrs. Wood 
and Dunn, after kneeling with them in solemn prayer, and honoured 
his patron, Mr. Jones, with the title of h humbug, at the very time 
that he was living on his bounty, and betrayed the confidence of Mrs. 
■ , might all as naturally have been expected as they are clearly 
proved, from him who could practise such an impious and monstrous 
imposition on his deluded followers. — Are not these things trub? 

He is accused of having procured two young ladies to watch with him 
during his pretended sickness, and sending one out of the room, that 
he might be lefl alone with the other. This is a subject of peculiar 
delicacy, and difficult in its own nature to be completely proved. The 
fact of the watching is however proved by the testimony of the elder and 
younger Mr. Jones ; and by the latter, the fact of the occasional ab- 
sence of one of them from the room. You will recollect the rejection 
of the depositions — the apprehensions of the younger Mr. Jones from 
his general manners, and the fact of Mr. Jones having watched to 
prevent any insult, and you will not *(leem this charge unsupported, 
. nor even if it was so, convict my client, when all the rest are so fully 
established. In Holt on Libel, 279, it is said, " defendant may show 
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ground of suspicion, not amounting to actual proof Before I leare 
this topic, permit me to say, that. not a shadow of an injurious im- 
putation rests on the respected character of these females, and that it 
must be either ignorance or delusion to consider them as implicated 
in the charge directed against him. But he is accused of pretending 
sickness, and his sudden returns from delirium, and relapses at. pleas* 
ure, must be Considered, together with the amazing celerity with 
which his fainting fits were conducted, in support of it. He fainted 
five times in fifleen minutes, says the elder Mt, Jones ; five times in 
fifteen minutes, also, on another occasion, I think Col. Wood testifies, 
and also fifieen time in an hour ; and Col. Wood, gentlemen, to say 
the least, seems to harbour no violent animosity towards Mr. Maffit. 
He surely seems to be under the influence of no very rankling hatred 
or malice as respects him, and cannot be deemed other than a reluct 
tant witness to any fact unfavorable to him. We live in the age of 
inventions, when steam, and gas, and all the elements submitted to 
the power ofman^-seem to annihilate at his bidding the old fashioned 
obstacles of time and space. But I submit to you that by nothing 
less than some such machinery — by no natural operations of the 
human system, could any man contrive to faint and recover with such 
almost incredible despatch. 

But one stupendous charge remains ; and a joke upon those who 
followed him, for certain reasons mentioned in the close of the pub- 
lication, is construed by the learned gentlemen, into an imputation on 
Mr. Maffit of the most gross lewdness. By '* what conjuration or 
mighty magic " this is discovered, we are unable to divine. If it be 
so, let the licentious language which hcf used with regard to a respect- 
able lady in Providence, the singular visit which he received in Con- 
necticut, together with the other facts, testified to by the younger Mr. 
Jones, satisfy you of its justice. 

I have now gone through, gentlemen, as briefly as possible, the dis- 
gusting catalogue — proved, as we think completely, but at any rate 
sufficiently to show you that the publication was made for a justifiable 
end, and with good and sufficient motives. And how is the proof 
met By the testimony of those, who at some other times, and in 
some other places, did not see or hear the same things, which they 
could not have done, indeed, unless they had been repeated ; remind- 
ing one, were improper to treat such a subject with levity, of the un- 
lucky Irishman, who thought it very hard that h<^ should be convicted 
of stealing a hoe, on ttie testimony of three witnesses, when he could 
bring three and twenty who, at some other time, and some other place, 
did not see him take it ! 

I need scarcely speak to you of the attempted contradiction of Mr. 
Jones by Mrs. Merritt, which you cannot consider as any thing more 
than a misunderstanding ; nor of the voluntary testimony of Motley 
against McElroy, as, if it proved any thing, it would show thatMaffit'a 
evidence in this regard was also untrue. It is said, however, that 
Mr. Jones betrayed the confidence of this man. Did he so, and 
when ? When seeking anxiously to undeceive his deluded family, 
whom he thought were nourishing a viper in their bosoms, and still 
struggling to conceal his knowledge of him from them, he was tol4 
in a tone of audacity and defiance, before hi^ parents and his sisters, 
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that be had nothing against him. Judge you, gentlemeiif whether he 
was no| imperatively called upon to make the disclosure ; and then, 
and not till then, did he, in the honest indignation of his heart, speak_ 
that he had known^ and testify that he had seen. 

To the charge of having published 9^ false libel, there we oppose its 
truth ; a scandalous and malicious one, the justifiable end ; a defama^ 
tory one, the imposture which we have exposed ; and we ask you, 
with confidence, to say our charges are true^ our ends justifiable, and 
our motives good. The manner was sarcastic, we are told. '^But, gen* 
tlemen, we must assail hypocrisy and vice in the mode best fitted to 
detect it, and penetrate as we may, those ^^ adamantine scales, which 
fear no injury from human hands." * 

Gentlemen, 

Your decision this day will extend its influence far beyond the oc* 
casion, and affect many other parties than those who are now before 

These are not times, and this is not the laud, in which we are to 
manifest a cold and heartless indifference to the institutions or men 
who surround us. We are to call things by their right names, and 
examine without intemperance, but without fear, whatever afifects the 
relations t>r the well-being of society. The institutions of religion, 
indeed, are to be approached and spoken of only with reverence* 
But, in proportion as it is our most precious possession ; in proportion 
as its foundations are laid deep and broad in the principles of our 
nature ; and it is connected with far stronger feelings, and points to 
higher interests, than any which relates to earth ; in that degree are 
we to guard it from abuses, and expel from its temples those who 
would shelter their vices under its sacred name. Of all those, in« 
deed, who are interested in the events of this day, none are more so 
than the respectable sect of Christians, who have been, in the present 
case, the subjects of imposition. A body of men, who, for a long 
time in the old world, and, may we not say, in the new, have exhibited 
the zeal, the piety, and the meekness of the primitive disciples. It is 
not possible to speak otherwise than with respect of those, who, among 
their distinguished leaders, haVe exhibited many men distinguished 
for piety and learning, and who can boast of the zeal and eloquence 
of Whitefield, and the sanctity of Wesley. Let them assemble 
vndisturbed in their temples, and tread unquestioned their path of 
toil and suffering to the realms of light ; but let them not suffer un- 
hallowed hands to be extended to uphold the ark ofthe^oKDy nor 
permit ^^ strange fire " to mingle with the sacrifice kindled on their 
altar, which they hope will ascend to heaven a pure and acceptable 
offering. 

Gentlemen, the cause is with you. Make such a decision as will 
protect, and not destroy, the pi^ace, the order, and respectability of 
society, and declare, that those who ask for the public confidence 
shall be subject to the public scrutiny. . Whatever may be the event 
of this scene of suffering to my client, there are two subjects of con- 
gratulation, of which nothing can deprive him. The one, that the 
great principle of admitting the truth in evidence has, in this case, 
been sanctioned ; the other, that, however its light may be now ob- 
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geared, or disregarded, even if he is to go conTicted from jom bar, 
he will carry with him, in this instance, the proud conscioasness of 
having been a public benefactor. But, gentlemen, I will not suffer 
myself to doubt that you will send him to his home in peace, and vin^ 
dicate, by your verdict, the puritv of moILals, the liberty of thb 

PRESS, AND the SANCTITY OF THE TEMPLE. 

Mr, Austin commenced by observing, that he felt no ordinary em- 
barrassment in discharging the duty which was thrown on him in the 
present cause. By the coarse of the trial, the accused had become 
the accuser, and the party supposed to be injured, was in- truth the 
one who was placed on his defence. This was a novel and unpleasant 
situation for the Attorney of the Commonwealth. An individual^ 
claiming redress for" past injury, was in fact put on trial on new acctt« 
Batipns ; und was compelled to trust his cause to a stranger with whom 
he was wholly unacquainted, and who had no interest or ccmnexion with 
that large portion of the community who felt a strong solicitude for his 
fate. It was a duty, however, which he should permit no personal 
feelings to control ; and it was relieved by a confidence, that an in- 
telligent and impartial Jury would compensate for any deficiency on 
his part by their own diligence and attention. 

He was very sure that no prejudice arbing from the connexions ai 
the cause, would prevent the fair exercise of official obligation. If 
the gentleman who had been denounced in the defendant's News- 
paper, and wIk) was iu fact on trial on the charges in the libel, looked . 
in vain at their pannel for an individual of his own religious senti* 
ments or persuasion, he would not on that account feel any alarm. 
In the temple of Justice there were no sectarian attachments, Pas« 
sion, prejudice, and feeling slumbered at her altar, and the Grenius of 
the place spoke like the voice of God to his prophet : *♦ Take your 
shoes^from off your feet, for the ground whereon you stand is holy." 

But, with all their caution, the Jury had to encounter another ob» 
stacle in the way of the cause, very likely to operate injuriously even 
on careful minds. The liberty of the press, it was said, was involved 
in the trial ; and to vindicate this liberty, some proceedings had been 
had, and some opinions promulgated from the bench, which he might 
venture to call novel, without being guilty of disrespect. For the 
true and safe liberty of the press, Mr. A. professed to yield in attach* 
ment to.no one. But the liberty for which he would contend, was as 
far from its licentiousness, as, in his opinion, the ancient landmarks 
of the law were safer than the modern doctrines of the day. 

Mr. A. had heard it suggested with some surprise, that indictments 
for libel were never to be countenanced ; and that they in fact par« 
took too much of the Gothic austerity of former times to be counter 
nanced in this era of liberty and refinement. 

He could not yield to such impressions. Was the paraphernalia of 
Justice assumed merely for the protection of property T Was the 
possession of a man's gold all thatj-equired the aid of the law 1 Or, 
was personal security considered the important object of regard 1 
No. Great as were these high interests, society had done but half its 
duty when it secured these to its citizens. It was their good name 
and reputation in which the great body of the people were concerned* 
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This was the inalienable and invaluable property which the humblest 
and the meanest, as well as the highest and the mightiest, had a right 
to retain. .This was, perhaps, the o^ly property which was above the 
reach of fortune, or accident ; and could be deserved by a man's own 
actions. This was the legacy, which, in the wreck of all other bless- 
ings, he could leave to his children as a compensation for their 
orphanage ; and this he had a right to demand, that society would 
protect and preserve from the inroads of slander, and the malice of 
detraction. Mr. A. did not contend for any novel strictness incon- 
sistent with rational freedom. Discussion, inquiry, free examination, 
and able argument, however injurious to private feeling, were within 
the liberty of the press, and should never by his agency be interrupt- 
ed. But malicious defamation, wanton scurrility, artful exaggeration, 
and contemptuous ridicule, were the unquestionable evidence of that 
licentiousness, which no liberality would sanction ; and to pretend 
that it had any immunity under our institutions, was in itself a libel 
on our Constitution and Governmentj which no morality or intelli- 
gence would venture to maintain. 

But in the present case every thing is conceded to the defendant, 
which the most strenuous advocate of a free press ever demanded. 
Right or wrong, with or without law, he is permitted to defend him- 
self^, by showing that the matters published were true, and printed by 
him with good motives for justifiable ends. 

The burthen of proof rests upon him. He is, by the very liberal 
interpretation which has been given of the law, permitted to do this 
if he can. If he cahnot, he must be convicted. The publication 
of the piece is conceded. Its defamatory nature cannot be denied. 
It is a libel ; and unless he is justified in its publication, he must be^ 
pronounced guilty. 

Before considering the evidence offered to prove the truth, let it for 
a moment be considered what was the object and end of the publica- 
tion. 

The Rev. Gentleman, who is attacked, is a preacher of the Christian 
religion of no ordinary celebrity. He is enabled, by some peculiar 
power, to attract an immense concourse of people. His ministrations 
are exceedingly acceptable to that great and growing class of the 
community of his own religious opinion. There is the appearance 
of zeal and fervor in his devotions, which has warmed and animated 
the public mind ; and he appears to a great portion of our fellow 
citizens, an instrument in the hands of Providence, to give new influ- 
ence to the Redeemer's kingdom, and bring sinners to repentance. 
He inteVferes not with other men's concerns ; but as far as appears, 
pursues his own course, to the acceptance and delight of his friends, 
regardless of the enemies which eminence always creates. Yet, being 
eminent, he is -an object of curiosity. What is said of him becomes 
interesting to a vast crowd of people. If any thing be written of 
him, it will be read. If any thing be printed, it will sell. 

The Jury are to decide why it was written. Was it to give infor- 
mation ? to extend correct opinions ? Let its manner, its style, its 
correctness, its tendency determine. . If it was fairly and honestly 
done, then if it is true, it is not wrong. But was this its object ? Was 
it written to gratify the prurient disposition of depraved minds ? Was 
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it provided to feed that cormoraDt appetite for slander which grows 
by indulgence, and craves more as more is obtained ? These are 
dishonorable ends ; and however true may be the facts, such a pub- 
lication is injurious to the best interest of society, and cannot bo 
defended. 

With regard to the truth, Mr. Austin asked the Jury, whether any 
thing had been, whether any thing could be, urged to justify the inti- 
mations in the last clause of the libel. 

The imputation conveyed in this paragraph, set all truth, as it did 
all decency, at defiance. The idea, covered, but not concealed, in 
this language, could not be uttered before the mixed multitude in this 
Hall. The legends of ancieiit nunneries, the stories of profligacy 
and crime, which are recorded of the most abandoned monastic in- 
stitutions in Europe, are faint and feeble in their immoralities, com- 
pared with the suggestions of this part of the libeL It is no defence, 
that it libels the hearers as well as the preacher. It^ presents the 
whole community as the deluded-and detestable worshipper^ of Belial, 
with the Reverend Prosecutor as their instructer and guide. It ex- 
hibits him attempting, under the pretence of religious duty, and the 
solemn services of public worship, to debauch and demoralize his^ d€»- 
luded admirers ; to make the forms of religioQ the vehicle for crime ; 
and to poison the morals and the mind, as well as possess the persons 
of an infatuated crowd. 

In proportion to the magnitude of the charge should be the evi- 
dence to support it. Such bold and unlimited accusations should not 
be suffered to- rest on slender proof. Yet, of all this mass of corrup- 
tion in the charge, what is seen in the evidence 1 No single fact of 
actual indecency is even attempted to be made out in evidence. 
Some foolish language, which, if it was all true, discloses no actual 
crime, is the whole foundation on which this atrocious accusation can 
be pretended to rest. No criminal intercourse is even suggested. It 
is all talk, and nothing more. And even this talk, if believed, takes 
away any presumption of guilt. On one occasion, he says, he was 
beset with a singular temptation, and did not yield to it ; on another, 
if he was disposed to have yielded, he might possibly find Potiphar's 
wife in the neighbourhood ; but he was not dis(>osed. Idle language, 
unbecoming the seriousness of his profession, it may be granted to 
be, but who will say it warrants the inflamed and daring intimations 
on his morality which are uttered in the libel. 

The * indelicacy insinuated to have occurred at Providence, must 
also be set down as wholly unsupported. The brother of the young 
ladies suggests only his belief (his belief merely) of Maffit's intentions. 
He dares not surmise that these intentions succeeded. The father, 
and the brother-in-law, had no such suspicion. Neither of the reputa- 
ble parents of these ladies had any such belief. One of the gentle- 
men was a man of the world — intimate in circles of fashion, and 
conversant with mankind. He saw Maffit domesticated in his own 
family, and permitted all the liberties of a son and a brother. He 
totally exempts him from conduct unbecoming a Christian and a genr 
tleman. The freedom of intercourse which daily association per- 
mitted, he asserts to have been the intimacy of respectful friendship 
and fraternal kindness ; and not for a moment liable to any possible 
complaint. 
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The suggestion is monstroxis, when the character of the ladies is 
coQ^^dcred. They are admitted to be the daughters of most respect- 
able parents ; themselves well educated, intelligent, 4iigh minded, 
prudent, and above all suspicion of indecent levity. That such persons 
should have been the objects of cupidity is an extravagant supposition, 
which derives no countenance from any evidence in the cause. 
Though the details of this intimacy have been stated, they give no 
support to the defence. But I object, said Mr. Austin, to this 
sacrilegious tearing of the veil, which covers the affectionate inter- 
course of domestic society. I object that the altars of the household 
gods should be violated; that private and confidential intercourse, 
which renders home happy, and brightens the family circle, should be 
exposed ;- that the playfulness of youth, the ina^enuous manners of 
artlessness and innocence should be brought before the public eye ; 
and that every unguarded act, which looks for its protection to the 
paternal roof, to a father's power and a mother's kindness, should bo 
stripped from its shelter, and presented to the gloating eye of imper* 
tinent curiosity. A course of defence which renders such measures 
lawful, is a noble commentary on the wisdom of the law, by which, as 
I humbly conceive, they have hitherto been prevented. 

All that indecency, Mr. A. said, which is imputed in the libel, and > 
calculated to catch the indelicate imagination of lascivious readers, is 
wholly unsupported by evidence. 

But of some other matters charged in the libel, some evidence is 
undoubtedly given to the Jury. 

The witness by whom these charges are to be supported, is Mr. 
Alexander Jones^ Jr. This gentleman was, by his own account, the 
bosom friend and confidant of Mr. Maffit.. In the course of this close 
and continued intimacy, and in the trust of that sacred confidence 
which friendship always implies, and honor never ought to violate, the 
witness professes to have learned divers things of the conduct and 
character of Mr. Maffit, which in his own way, and with such coloring 
as the Jury believe he has given, are to be conside;red in evidence. 

Of such testimony from such source, Mr. Maffit had a right to 
complain. He may well say with the Psalmist, ** Mine otan familiar 
friend in whom I trusted^ who did eat of my meat, hath lifted up his 
heel against me." 

[Mr. Austin then examined the testimony of Mr. Jones, with a view 
to satisfy the Jury that it was partial, exaggerated, and unfair ; and 
pursued a series of caustic and severe remarks, to destroy the effect 
which his evidence was calculated to produce.] 

The preaching a part of Walker's sermon, Mr. A. argued, was jus- 
tifiable by the practice of ether clergymen, as testified by Mr. Heading, 
was almost necessary from the close and continual application of Mr. 
M. to his professional duties ; and was, in fact, but a small part of bis 
exercise, as the printed sermon, if read in whole, would consume less 
than half the time occupied by Mr. M. 

The story about the tailor Mr. A. considered quite insignificant 
Much more was made of it in the libel, than was proved at the bar. 
He supposed the defendaot (who had to-day opened in a rerj h^cid- 
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semv manner a very important cause) might very safely affirm he was 
no lawyer on the same ground that Mr. Maffit, though he once worked 
at the trade, asserted he was no tailor. 

Other charges were more serious. Alexander Jones, jun., testifies, 
that Maffit said he had no l?elief in the Christian religion. Maffit 
denies that he said so, and refers the matter to their antecedent con- 
versation, and to the kingu age connected with it. Mr. A. submitted to 
the jury the propriety of this explanation, connected, as it necessarily 
.*|nust be, with the doctrines of the sect to which the Reverend Gentle- 
man belonged. 

By the influence of divine grace, according to their theory, Maffit 
obtained his faith in Christ. This faith was lively, strong, and im- 
moveable. But he had no human learning, no literary acquirements, 
none of those arguments or book knowledge by which belief is ob- 
tained or preserved independent of the divine agency. 

Jones testifies that some young ladies of Mr. Edes's society came 
to inquire of Maffit as to the doctrine of the IVinity: Maffit said, 
he patched up an argument as well as he could, and laughed at their 
credulity. 

The explanation is on the same principles. Maffit admits the in- 
terview, his ignorance, his effi>rl8, and his surprise at their facility of 
conviction. But what Jones represents as the lightness of a scoffer,' 
Maffit explains in a way which good men will easily understatid ; and 
which reflects honor on the integrity of his principles, disclosed in 
strict confidence to his intimate friend. 

He confesses himself unprepared to meet the human learning by 
which this mysterious doctrine is enforced or controverted. He uses 
to the inquirer the best argument he can command; 'and laments his 
inability to do more ; with his surprise that it was so successful. 

Jones represents him as laughing at the converts to his preaching. 
^ Maffit admits the conversation, and differs only as to the manner 
and design. 

He says he fell it as a wonderful thing, that he, a young man, a 
sttanger, with no education, and little talent, should be able to say 
any thing to affect the minds ^flthe.i old, tha. learned, the respectable 
citizens of the town. 

-And Mr. A. asked, was it not wonderful? Was there not some 
mysterious power, some unaccountable charm 1 Might not a most 
serious and devout man make these inquiries in all the humility of 
self abasement ? This is an inquiry for the Jury. They must say if 
the defendant's witness has not colored the account, and made a dif- 
ferent representation from the truth. 

As to malicious tattling, Mr. A. contended that all the mischief 
resulted from the witness. That Maffit revealed no more than in 
hcmor he was bound to do, to protect the people under whose roof he 
was sheltered. The mischief was of the witness's producing. 

On the whole, Mr. A. contended that unless some new rule of evi^ 
dence was adopted, the defendant had not made out his justification. 
Qf the thirteen specific accusations, he had offered no proof as to 
many ; of the others, the proof was inadequate and defective. 

Lightness, frivolity, and imprudence, were one thing ; crime, guilt, 
wickedness, depravity, were another. The last had l^n charged by 
6 
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the defendant ; at most, he had proved only the former. This was 
not enough in. law, as the law has heretofore heen found in the hooks. 
A party who accuses another of crime at the bar of public opinion, 
must be held to as strict proof as, he who does-the same thing at the 
bar of this Court. 

Any other rule will break down the mounds by which reputation is 
preserved^ and overwhelm all that is dear to us in one unbounded 
current of calumny and detraction. 

When the County Attorney had closed his argument, at nine o'clock 
in the evening, the Court adjourned to ten o'clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing. 



TUESDAY, Dec. 17, the Courf opened at ten o'clock. 

The following CHARGE TO THE JURY was then delivered 
by the Court. 

Gentlemen op the Jury, 

Joseph T. Buckingham is charged with publishing a libel against 
the Rev. John N. Maffit, a preacher of the Methodist persuasion. It 
will not be necessary to enter, on this occasion, very minutely into 
the nature of libel. It will be sufficient to state, that for the purposes 
of this indictment, it may be defined, a false and malicious publica- 
tion, tending to injure a person in his profession, and to hold^him up 
to contempt or ridicule. It is not denied, that the publication in 
question has all these tendencies. 

The defence is, that the publication contains the truth, and that it 
was made from good motives, and for justifiable ends. Before mak- 
ing any remarks upon the manner in which this defence has been 
maintained, it is due to the subject, and will be useful in the subse- 
quent illustration of it, to observe on its general nature. 

By thp Common Law of England, such a defence as this is inad- 
missible. According to the construGtij»ii»'of their Courts, a jury has 
nothing to do with the intent, nothing with the tendency of the publi- 
cation. Their inquiries are limited to the fact of printing and pub- 
lishing, and to the justness of the meaning attributed iii the inuendoes. 
The Court reserve to themselves the power of deciding upon the 
tendency ; the intent is matter of presumption ; the truth is declared 
immaterial, and guilt is made a conclusion of law. 

Now it is impossible, in the opinion of this Court, that such can 
be doctrines of the law of Massachusetts, under a Constitution, 
making a specific reservation for its citizens of the liberty of the 
press; a liberty unknown as such to the Common Law; and declaring, 
that all parts of that law, which are repugnant to that liberty, are not to 
be considered law under the Constitution. The ground on which the 
right to use the press is placed under our Constitution, is precisely 
the ground on which the right to use any other instrument is placed 
in nature and by law ; that is, with a good motive and a justifiable 
end. 

It is not apprehended, that this change of the doctrine of Common 
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Lftw, effected by our Constitution, was occasioned by any less regard 
for private reputation, existing under a free government, than under 
a monarchy ; but resulted from this great and souhd public reason, 
that it is better that individuals should be occasionally subject to in- 
jury, in consequence of the abuse of the liberty of the press, than 
that the state should be perpetually subject to danger, from any un- 
certainty in the tenure of that liberty. It results also from this 
principle, as consonant to reason as it is to the tenor of our Constitu- 
tion, th^t the best security any citizeu can have for reputation, as 
for every other right, exists in the integrity and intelligpnce of his 
peers. It is to tSie Jury that the Constitution confidently looks, at 
once for the maintaining the rights of reputation, and those of consti- 
tutional liberty. 

To the exercise of this duty you are now, gentlemen, called by 
your country, and by your oaths, and you need no excitement from 
the Court to stimulate you to a firm and faithful performance of it. 

The case with which you are now charged, is one of no common 
interest,. whether you consider the defendant, or the person whose 
reputation is assailed, or the public. To the defendant it is of no 
light consequence either to his character or prospects, to be found 
^ilty on an indictment like this. He has, therefore, a right to ex- 
pect of you a careful and a minute consideration of all the facts, on 
which he rests his defence. The person whose reputation is assailed, 
stands in a relation scarcely less critical than the defendant, and his 
character and prospects are obnoxious to consequences scarcely less 
serious. He also has a right to claim, that nothing should be admitted 
through prejudice, and nothing taken for granted which is not proved. 
The public also has a deep interest, on the one hand, that the just 
rights of reputation shall be vindicated ; and on the other, that the 
just rights of the press shall be maintained. 

Amid these difficulties, with which the Court as well as you are 
beset, there is but one safe and honorable course, and that is — re- 
gardless who suffers or who is satisfied — to maintain a fixed resolution 
to understand our duty, and a firm purpose to perform it. 

The Court, on its part, will endeavour to bring before you the prin- 
cipal points on which the prosecution and defence depend, and explain 
the principles by which, in its apprehension, your judgment concern- 
ing the facts should be regulated. It will^no farther recapitulate ^ 
those facts than may be necessary to illustrate, and give direction to 
those principles. 

In truth, gentlemen, the government in this case is in the position 
really of defence. The position taken by the defendant being that of 
justification, the burden of proof rests upon' him. The task incum- 
bent upon the government, is only that of replying to and repelling 
his proofs. 

It is your duty, first, to understand the task the defendant has un- 
dertaken, and what he has to perform. * 

The task assumed by the defendant is to satisfy you, that what he 
has published is true ; and not only so, but that it was published 
from a good motive, and for a justifiable end. His defence fails, if 
he do not make out both the truth and the. goodness of the motive, 
or end. 
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The mere truth, is not here, — cannot be any where, — ia iiseUV a 
justification. No man has a right to publish every thiog concernifif 
bis neighbour; nor any thing, merely because it is true. A coutrary 
doctrine would justify every wanton and malignant attack. Wiwit 
the friends of liberty have every where maintained as the extremest 
liinit of the liberty of the press, is the right to publish the truth for 
good motives, and justifiable ends* He who wants more, is no friend 
to liberty. 

To this principle, and to both its constituent parts, it is youi duty 
to restrict the defendalit. 

The objects for your inquiry, therefore, are : — 

I. Are the facts true ? 

II. Were they published from good motives, and for a j^Btifiabla 
end? 

I. Are the facts true 1 

(1.) What are the facts— 

On this point it is not necessary, as the Court apprehends, for it 
to enter, upon a minute recapitulation of all the particular, charges 
into which the counsel for the governmeilt has divided those alle- 
gations. The original paper will be in your hands. It will be your 
duty to analyse it ; to compare what it asserts, with what the defend- 
ant has proved ; and according to the result to form your verdict, 
so far as the verdict may depend upon the truth or falsehood of the 
respective allegations. 

For the purpose of generally remarking on tlie bearing and oaUire 
of the evidence, the Court will consider these allegations under five 
general charges, which are of principal importance ; observing, only, 
Uiat if there be others, not included in this analysis, it is your duty 
to compare them with the evidence, and with the oUigation which 
the defendant has assumed, to maintain their truth. These charges 
are, — 

i. Falsehood. 2. Infidelity. 3. Betraying confidence. 4. Ridit 
culing persons coming to the altar. 5. Loose, lights and lascivious 
conduct. 

1. Falsehood. 

(1.^ In first denying that he had preached other men's sermoaa^ 
and tnen confessing it* 

(2.) In denying that he had been a tailor, and then admitting it. 

As to the denial of preaching other men's sermons, it rests chiefly, 
if not solely, on the testimony of Alexander Jones, jun. In stating 
tfeis, as in statipg every other part of the evidence, which I sh^U re- 
capitulate, I shall confine myself merely to its material points, without 
referrhig to time, manner, character of witness, or any other cij^cvun* 
stances. My single object being to draw your attention to those great 
features of the evidence, and the principles resulting from them, whic^ 
ought to arrest your attention. 

On this point, Jones says, that <^ suspecting what he had hea^L 
at North Providence to be Walker's sermon, he accused Mafih of 

S reaching it ; that his reply was, that he hcui used the tJioughi 4»wi^" 
ones testifies, that on examining Walker's -sermon, he bad no doubt 
** that he bad used the whole of the introduction of the sermon, withoaU 
alteration, and that he thought he had used the whole serm<^, ooiy 
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inteflardiog it with thoaghts of bis own ; *' that he again, at A Mr* 
Wilson's, charged him with it. He then edlawtd^ that he had repeated 
a putt of it, but had done it ** htinglingly '* (his own expression) ** h^ 
cause he had committed it imperfectly J^ Mr. Maffit's account of the^ 
matter is, that he '* used only the divisions and subdivisions of Walker; 
that he never committed a sermon to memory in Ins life ; that he never 
read one of Walker^ s through in his iife ; that he preached from heads, 
not from memory.*^ v 

On this point, you wiH consider, whetlier here is necessarily anjr 
contradiction ; whether Jones may not liave be^ mistaken ; whether 
the fact is sufficient to justify such a charge of falsehood, as the pubiiF* 
cation contains. 

The second specification under this head of Falsehood, is, his st* 
tempt, as it is termed, " to sink the tailor." That is, denying thai 
he had been a tailor, and afterwards admitting it. 

Jones testifies, that he asked Mattt ^^ if he had never been a tailor; *' 
He replied, '* 1 have never been a tailor y more than a play actor ^ and 
J^ave never been a play actor, in any wayJ^ 

Alexander Jones, the elder, testified, that *' Maffit told him that he 
had not been a tailor ; that he was neither a play actor, nor a taihr i 
nor ever had been one or the other. *^ 

Joshua fi. Wood testifies, — ^^ 1 had heard he had been a tailor and 
mplay actor. Maffit stated to me he had been neither. ^^ 

Thus much for the deniak 

As to the fact of his having been a tailor, you have the testimony 
of M'Elroy. He says, *' / taorked for him in Dublin^ eight yectrt 
ago ; he was a master tailor ; had a shop of his own. I was his jaur^ 
neyman. He paid me himself ^^ 

You will consider this testimony of M'EIroy, in connexion with 
that of Motley, who swears that M'EUroy told him a different story ; 
riz. that he, Mc^t, was in the employ of his mother, in his father's 
shop, cmd was not a tailor, only managed the business, and the ac* 
ceunis, and books. 

Jones, jun. testifies, that Maffit, on his second i^isit to Providence^ 
asked him what ^^ I understood him to say in relation to his being m 
taihr. 1 replied, that he had denied it to me, and my sisters, and a 
hundred of others, Maffit allowed that he had so denied it.*' Maffit 
then asked me, ** Ho»ti man could be a tailor, if he hcui not been u 
journeyman ; that though he had worked at it, he did not deem himself 
a tailor^' I replied, '* It was a prevarication, and would not be re* 
ceived by the people ; that it would haVe been more honorable foi 
h*m to have acknowledged it.'' 

Mr. Maffit's account of the matter, is, that he had " been troubled 
frequently by such sort of inquiries ; had determined not to answer 
tkm, and used such sort of expressions as a man would naturally in a 
ease he did not choose to answer, and which he thought impertinent ; 
thai as to the fact, he was not reared a journeyman tailor ; that his 
father was 41 master tailor ; that he had taken care of his shop^ and 
kept his books ; that when he came to New York, he had worked at it 
for a livelihood. But that he did not consider himself as having ever 
been, properly speaking, a tailor.'' 

This the Court understands to be the substance of Mr* Ma^^a exn 
planation. 
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Wkether it is satisfactory, the jury must judge. The charge comes 
under the head of Falsehood. The sufficiency of the circumstances, 
in which Mr. Maffit was placed, to justify such a denial, it h the 
jprovince of the jury to decide. 

TRe second charge is Infidelity; or disbelief, or want of belief in 
the Christian religion. 

Alexander Jonr.s^ jr., testifies, that on a certain occasion, ** Mr. 
Maffit used expressions that conveyed to his mind, that he disbelieved 
in the Christian rdigion, or had no belief in Christianity. These last 
I s^Tfypose to be the true words, Itoid him I suspected it was so, and 
at his request, gave him a list of several works, such as Paley's Efi^ 
deuces of Christianity, and the like, for the purpose of aiding his 
)>eJief. These facts were indelibly impressed on my mind, because 
they led to an entire revolution in my mind," says Mr. Jones, ** in 
relation to Mr. Maffit's character." 

On being cross examined, Mr. Jones said, that the idea he receifed 
was, that " Christianity itself was not his belief, I am sure it had no^ 
reference to particular doctrines ; the idea was, not that he was an 
infidel, but that he had no evidence of the truth of Christianity ; 
that is, no argument in his own mind, which convinced him of its 
truths 

Mr. Maffit's account of this matter is, that he^ had a great Confi- 
dence "in Mr. Jonea; that under its Influence he had acknowledged 
the temptations and doubts, and serious trials under which his mind 
labored, such as the world did not know. I acknowledged to him my 
disbelief in particular doctrines ; but never that I disbelieved, or held 
no belief in Christianity itself 

The general explanation of Mr. Maffit, as understood by the Court, 
18, that although he might have used the expression, that he had no 
hdief in Christianity, that his idea was, *'^ no perfect belief ;^^ that 
18, as the Court apprehends his explanation, ^^ no belief perfect in both 
species of evidence; " that is, evidence resulting from the operations of 
divine grace, and evidence resulting from the argunients of human reason. 
That it was the last, in which he felt and acknowledged himself de- 
ficient ; and therefore wanted to become acquainted with writers on 
that subject. ' 

The other fact, from which Mr. Maffit's infidelity in Christianity is 
attempted to be deduced, is, from what he said concerning his dis- 
course with certain ladies of Mr. Edes's congregation; who came to 
inquire of him touching the doctrine of the Trinity. Mr. Jones tes- 
tifies, that Mr. Maffit said to him, " 1 knew nothing about the doctrine ; 
1 had preached against it ; but that 1 had hatched, or patched up some 
reasons, and they believed me." 

Mr. Maffit's account is, — that when those ladies came, I told him 
^* that I had doubts about the doctrine, but that I gave them what 
reasons 1 could." 

Concerning both these you will consider the time, circumstances, 
manner of the conversation, and consider, whether Mr. Maffit's ex- 
planation be; or be not, sufficient and satisfactory. 

The confession is very extraordinary, considered ^s made by a cler- 
gyman to a clergyman, and will therefore require your ?ery particalar 
consideratioB to all its aspects. ^ 
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The third charge is, — Betraying of CoDfidence. Mr. Jones testifiesy 
that on a certain occasion Mr. Maffit said <' he had something to teU 

me, which 1 must promise not to tell. He said, Mrs. has been 

talking very much against your family. In consequence of what Mr. 
Maffit told me, I warned my sisters against going to her house, with- 
out telling the author of my information. Mr, Maffit told me that he 

had promised Mrs, not to mention what she told him^ on the 

honor of an Irishman.^* 

Mr. Maffit's account of the affair is, that Mrs. having made 

some censorious remarks on the manner of Mr, Joneses sisters* conduct 
towards him, had made him promise not to divulge what she had said. 
He thought, however, it was his duty to warn the ladies against her, 
and took that mode, unthout telling all the particulars of Mrs. 's 

conversation. 

On this point the Jury will consider, whether Mr. Maffit's account 
is, or is not, a justification. It is in substance, that he did not divulge 
the whole, but only so much as would effectually put the young ladies 
on their guard. 

The fourth charge is, — Ridiculing persons coming to his altar. . 

Alexander Jopes, jr., testifies, that ^^ Mr. Maffit was in the practice 
of calling up persons to the altar ; that on one occasion, Mr. Joseph 
S. Martin, a respectable merchant of Providence, was affected ta 
tears ; that Mr. Maffit said to him (Jones), ^^ that he laughed in his 
sleeve, when such sober men as Joseph S. Martin felt any thing from 
what he saidJ** — On being cross examined, he states, that ^'•his distinct 
impression was^ that Mr. Maffit, having no belief himself, laughed in 
his sleeve to think he could affect, by his preaching, such a man a$ 
Mr. Martin." 

Mr. Maffit's account of the conversation is, — That what he ex^ 
pressed was, his surprise, that a man so young, and so -little gifted 
with worldly knowledge, as he was sensible he was, could affect such a 
man, so old and intelligent as Joseph S, Martin. 

These are the facts ; how far they support the charge — how far 
they are fairly explained away, the jury are the judges. 

The fifth charge is, — Loose, light, and lascivious behaviour. 

This charge is said by the Counsel for the Government to be a fair 
inference, from the first and last paragraph of the publication. The 
Counsel for the defendant deny there is any such fair inference. 

It is the duty of the jury to consider, whether from the language 
of (hose paragraphs, such a charge is fairly to be inferred. The 
rule in such cases is,-*that they shall take the terms, according to 
tbeir natural meaning — straining nothing— omitting nothing — supply- 
ing nothing. 

If such charge be fairly to be inferred, the jury will then consider, 
what there is in the evidence to justify it. You recollect that evi-* 
dence. It is of a nature, which, as it must impress itself upon your 
memories, the Court, considering its character, does not choose for- 
mally to recapitulate. 

The other charges the jury will easily collect from the publication ; 
and they cannot fail also to recollect the evidence on one side, and the 
explanation on the other, without any aid from the Court. They 
wiU also take into their consideration any corroboratory, or contradic- 
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lory ^tdence, on the one side or the other, though not noticed in thid 
charge. 

. The conduct of Mr. Maffit, to certain young ladies, seems to have 
given great suspicion and anxiety to their brother; none at all to their 
father, mother, or brother-in-law. Whs their blindness, infatuation in 
them 1 Or hid fears, jealousy in him ? 

As so much of the defence, ahd so much of the reply to it, on the 
part of the government, has depended on the testimony of Mr. AleX'^ 
ander Jones, jr., on one side, and of Mr. Maffit on the other, it is the 
duty of the jury carefully and severely to criticise their respective 
merits, motives, character, and credibility', as far as can be gathered 
from what has been testified concerning each, from what appears on 
the stand, and from the nature of their respective testimony. If any 
thing tend to strengthen, or weaken, the just credibility of either, you 
are to give it ks due weight. 

It is of the truth — the truth of the allegations, of which the defend- 
ant has undertaken to satisfy you ; and if is your duty to hold him to 
a rigid performance of his undertaking. A Jury, under our Consti-^ 
tution, has always a jight to give a general verdict. And x>n this 
point, of truth in the allegations, I think it necessary to make two 
observations, the one applicable to the party defendant ; the other, to 
the prosecuting Commonwealth. 

It was stated to you, in substance, that it was incumbent upon the 
defendant to satisfy you of every, the minutest particular of the alle- 
gations, stated in the publication. I apprehend, that the rule cannot 
be of that rigid character, in cases of this kind. The rule of every 
case results from its nature and relations. The nature of this case is 
that of one citizen^ using the press, to destroy the public, moral influ- 
ence of another citizen, which he assumes to say, or to believe, is 
working mischief to the community. Now if one citizen deliberately 
and honestly assume that task, from high public motives, and from 
no other ; and if, in pursuance of his design, he make various speci* 
fications of a solemn and weigjbty character, and he be brought into 
question for them by the law, I apprehend, that he has a right to ac- 
quittal, if, first,^— he substantiate to a jury the truth of such of the 
charges, either in nature and number, as shall satisfy the jury, that 
tlie facts proved, justified auch an attack, on grave and weighty 
grounds of public interest ; and if, second, — he also satisfy the jury, 
withirespect to those allegations, which he shall fail to prove, that 
he had reasonable ground for them ; and that they were not made 
from base and malignant motives. The great ground of defence is 
the right, growing out of the nature of the facts proved, to drag that 
individual to the bar of public opinion, and destroy his influence. 
He who assumes that task, assumes a high and awful responsibility. 
It^ould be absurd to say, that if the assailant make out the great 
points of the charge to the satisfaction of the jury, — oiz. that the 
facts proved are such as ought to be known, and ought to deprive 
Buch an individual of the rank and station he fills in society, — it 
wenld be absurd to say, that in such case a defendant should be punish- 
ed criminally, because in some one of his allegations he was mistaken^ 
or in relation to it his evidence n^ay be lost. What the jury are to 
^equirn, i0« Uuit aneh 4)i bis aUegaitiooa ahall be pfoired both in nature 
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and in number, as shall fully justify such attempt to destroy the moral 
influence of the person assailed. 

But when the Court considers this to be a just rule, applicable to 
the party defendant, there is another rule applitBable to the prosecut- 
ing Commonwealth, equally clear, and eqdally obligatory upon a jury; 
and that is, that the defendant stTall be holden to satisfy the jury, 
strictly, rigidly, and beyond all possible doubt, that such of his allega- 
tions, either in mimber or nature, are true, as justified such a public 
attack. In this, there is to be no compromise. Prejudice, suspicion, 
surmise, are not to be taRen for proof. The person charged has a 
right to require at your hands, that the evidence to which you give 
credit is sufficient in its nature to justify such allegation, and of a. 
character such, by which you would be willing that your own reputa- 
tion should be decided. 

Thus much the' Court deem sufficient to state, in relation to the 
principal charges in the indictment, so far as the defendant's justifica- 
tion depends on its truthi If you are satisfied of the truth of the alle- 
gations, according to the rules now explained, you have yet another 
duty to perform. You are bound to look into the motive, or end. 
Mere truth, is not a justification. The liberty of the press essentially 
requires, that the publication of truth itself shall be limited by good 
motive, and justifiable ends* The reason of which is a plain infer- 
ence from the nature of things, and the relations of man in society. 
Otherwise the press might be an instrument of cruel and wanton sport 
with the reputation of another, without other object than mean, or 
light, or malignant purposes. Such a use of the press is as contrary 
to its just liberty, as it is to moral duty, and religious obligations. 

He, therefore, wha undertakes, in the use of the great liberty secured 
to him under our Constitution, to assail the reputation of an individual, 
is to be holden to prove that his motive was good, and the end justifia- 
ble, as much as that the facts were true. 

Now motive in this c^c, as in every other, is to be gathered from 
the nature of the act, and the circumstances of it. 

The allegations made, are against an admitted preacher of a very 
large and respectable class of Christians. They are unquestionably 
of a most grave, weighty, and consequential character. Falsehoodr— 
Infidelity — Betraying of confidence — Ridiculing those who came to 
the altar, and the like. 

Now there can be but one good motive, or justifiable end, for such 
a publication ; and that is, the exposure of vice and crime, existing 
in one who assumes the character of a Christian teacher. 

This motive, if it exist, must be gathered among other circumstan- 
ces from the character or tenor of the publication, and from the nature 
of the allegations. 

With respect to the tenor, or character of the publication, if the 
allegations are true, I apprehend, that the form, manner, and style, in 
which the writer has chosen to clothe his sentiment, diminish nothing 
of the right to make the publication ; unless indeed they are of such 
a light and loose character as necessarily to imply motives, other than 
those great and grave motives which alone shall justify. 

On the other hand, no form of expression, be it satirical — interroga- 
tory — ^by way of suppositioQ — allegory, or insinuation, shall enable a 
7 
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writer to cloak a substantial allegation, which he does not dare to 
make openly. The jury must construe words according to their 
natural import. 

If, however, the Umth of the-'al legations are substantiated to the 
' satisfaction of a jury, and they are in their nature such of which the 
publication is justified by good motives, a jury will hardly find a 
defendant guilty, merely because the temper or manner of the publi- 
cation may be> in other respects, exceptionable. 

For, after all, the nature and truth of the allegations must be, in 
the nature of things, the material considerations from which the 
jury must deduce the motive. Now in relation to the nature of such 
allegations, as are here made, it can scarcely be said, that in a coon^ 
try in which piety, virtue, and morality lie at the foundation of society, 
and are declared, by its constitution, to be its hope and cement, thai 
an exposure of crime- and vice, when they exist in such places, and 
influence, are not within the fair scope of the liberty of the press. 
But in the use of that power on such occasions, and toward persons 
In those relations, the goodness of the motive must be made apparent, 
by the most unequivocal evidence. If, from any thing in the ^ublicap 
tion or iu the manner, the jury are satisfied that the motiTe was not 
such as is avowed, but a different one ; that instead of proceeding 
from public motives, and just indignation at crime and imposture, it 
originated in unworthy motives, and from the gratification of a malign 
nant temper, you are as much bound to convict, as though the publi- 
cation was false. 

He who assumes the solemn and responsible office of public accuser, 
is as much bound to make the goodness of his motive apprent to the 
jury, as he is the truth of what he has alleged. 

The press, in this country, is con^itutionally free. It has the 
right of bringing government, magistracy, and individuals to the bar 
of public opinion. The right is given. But it is given, and givea 
only for pnblic purposes, and for an honorable use. Satisfied of these 
and of the truth, the defendant nmst be acquitted. Withoot the con- 
currence of both such truth and such motive, no defendant can, ifi 
law, be justified. ^ 



Afler the charge the jury retired, and at 4 P. M. they catne into 
Court, and inquired, whether, if they found some of the allegations 
true, and others not proved, they might give a general verdict. 

The Court replied — ^That the question was not without its difficul- 
ties ; ^that it had anticipated such question might arise, and had 
stated in its charge its opinion, as to the limitations under which such 
verdict might be given ; that it would recapitulate that part of the 
charge. Accordingly it restated that contained in two , paragra{^ 
pages 48 and 49. 

The Jury then rethred, and in about ten minutes returned a visr^ 
diet of— NOT GUILTY. 
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I, Gborge Taft, of Providence, "411 the county of Providence, of lawful age, 
and engaged according to law, testify and say, that 1 am acquainted with Mr. 
John N. Maffit. I called upon him on Monday, I think it was the Monday of 
the week in which it is said he confessed, in a conversation had at the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson's, that he had committed and preached a part or parts of Walker's ser- 
mons ; my impression is very clear, that this conversation 1 had with Mr. Maffit, 
was previous to the one had at Mr. Wilson's, ahove alluded to. He voluntarily 
introduced the subject hims^eif, and said he had never preached Walker's ser- 
iDons, excepting that he had taken the same text, and his [VValker's] division. 
After stating this, he made a solemn appeal to the Deity for the truth of it. His 
statement being in direct opposition to the report on the subject, is (he reason of 
my perfect recollection concerning it: This statement at this time, perfectly 
satisfied me that he had used nothing more of Walker's sermons than the text 
and divisions. 1 have known Mr. Alexander Jones, jr. for years, and have th^ 
fullest confidence in his veracity ; 1 have frequently conversed with him on the 
subject of his accusations against Mr. Maffit, and never discovered in him [Mr. 
Jooes] any thing that appeared like animosity towards Mr. Maffit, and he ap- 
peared to be actuated by good motives. GEORGE TAFT. 

I, Hezekiah Anthony, of Providence, in the county of Providence, of lawful 
age, and engaged according to law, testify and say, that I am acquainted with 
Mr. John N. Maffit. Some time in June last, in a conversation at my house, 
myself and family being present, Mr. Maffit, speaking on the subject of some 
persons calling him a church man, and others saying l\c was no Methodist^ he ob^ 
served in the conversation, that he was a Methodist to the back bone, and that bis 
attachment to them was great ; vet his call was to preach )the GospcLto others 
as well as to the Methodists ; and at the different times he was at my house, his 
conduct And conversation was as becomes a Gospel minister. 

HEZEKIAH ANTHONY. 



I, Mary E. Martin, of Providence, in the county of Providence, of lawful age, 
and engaged according to law, testify and say, that I am acquainted with Mr. 
John N. Maffit He was conversing on the service of the Episcopal Church, at 
one time, and on the doctrines of that church, he said he was in heart an Epis- 
copalian. 1 understood him to mean, according to the Episcopalian Church, 
and not according to the Episcopalian Methodist Church. I am a member of 
the Episcopalian Church. MARY E. MARTIN. 

I, John Prentice, of Providence, in the county of Providence, of lawful age, 
and engaged according to law, testify and say, that 1 am acquainted with Mr. 
John N. Maffit. I became acquainted with him soon aOer be came to Provi- 
dence, and was much attached to hrm, as I considered him to be a sincere man, 
and zealous for the cause of religion. The second time of his visiting Providence, 
f saw him frequently, and my former opinions were strengthened. He was 
taken ill while preaching one evening, at the Methodist chapel ; I was with him 
the same night, until twelve o'clock ; 1 believe he was really sick ; his limbs 
were cold, and his pulse low ; tlfe ne\t day I called at Mr. Wilson's, to iaquirfi 
after Mr. Maffit's health ; I went into his room, and found him in bed, about teq 
o'clock, A. M. He appeared to be considerably recovered from his indisposl- 
tioR *, I understood he had been previously invited to dine on that day, at Mr. 
Jones's, with a number of other clergymen. He told me he thought he shoald 
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go ; I advised him not to go ; I told him that from the circamstance of bis being 
so sick, and having had watchers through the night, the public might suppose his 
siclcness was feigned, from his so speedily recovering, and going out to meet 
gentlemen to dine. He however went, and, as I understood, was taken sick im- 
. mediately after dining. While he was at Mr. Jones's, and at Mr. Wood's, I 
heard of some things tnat were prejudicial to his character as a christian minis- 
ter ; from my opinion of Mr. Maffit, I was disposed to doubt these things. At 
one time when I was with him at Mr. Jones's, he received an invitation in a 
note, trtiich he read to me, from \Vm. H. Smith and his wife, to come to his 
house with his wife, and spend some time with them ; he asked me who Wm. 
H. Smith was ; I told him he was one of his fastest friends ; he replied, that 
they were no company for him. It struck me at the time, that he felt himself 
above Mr. Smith, 'who 1 believe is a respectable and excellent m»»n, and a 
lawyer In this town. In consequence of the unfavorable impression left on my 
mind from this circumstance and others, I determined to have a conversation 
with him in relation to the reports against him ; but as he was sick, I could not 
see him. A few days after, understanding he was better, 1 wrote him a letter, 
stating the reports that were against him, and wishing an interview, for the pur- 
pose of an explanation; I designed the letter should, be private between myself 
and him, and never made it public, myself. Mr. Maffit, after reading the letter, 
I understood, read ^tto several persons, who were present ; in consequence of this 
letter being made public, a prejudice was excited against me among my friends, 
from which I suffered in my feelings. Subsequent to this, I met Mr Maffit for 
the purpose of an explanation ; he wished to know what I had against him ; I 
told him 1 thought he had useJ me unfairly in exposing the letter I wrote him, 
as my motives were good, and that I expected it would be confidential *, he 
asked me what further 1 had against him, which 1 stated ; he said he considered 
he had never been a tailor, and that his explanation to Mr. Alexander Joi.es, on 
that point, was satisfactory ; he admitted be bad worked at the business of a tailor 
in New York, from necessity. In this conversation, I told him 1 was dissatisfied 
respecting the report of his having denied his belief in the Christian religion, 
and at his being disposed to laugh at persons who came to the altar to be prayed 
for; he observed that he had stated to Mr. Alexander Jones, jr. in confidence, 
that at times he laboured under great temptations ; that sometimes he was 
tempted to disbelieve the Christian religion, and sometimes, when his mind was 
absorbed in religious contemplation, and he was engaged in preaching and ex- 
horting, he was tempted to laugh ; I considered this explanation as a palliative 
of the declarations which he had made. I heard Mr. Maffit preach a sermon at 
^orth Providence, which, on examining a sermon of Walker's, I discovered to 
be the same in some of its ideas and sentiments, as that 1 had heard him [Mr. ■ 
Maffit] preach. / never saw any personal animosity discovered by Mr. Alexander 
Jones, jr. towards Mr, MajgU, and I frequently conversed with Mr. Jones on the sub- 
ject of his accusations against Mr. Maffit ; I believe Mr. Jones fully entitled to credit 
and confidence. JOHN PRENTICE. 

I, Joseph Jo web of Providence, in the county of Providence, of lawful age, 
and engaged according to law, testify and say, that I am acquainted with Mr. 
John N. Maffit. I at one time heard Mr. Maffit preach a sermon in this town ; 
on examining one of Walker's sermons, I recognised that he [Maffit] had used 
the same divisions of the subject with Walker, and many of the best and most 
striking expressions, together with many of the ideas, and much of the same lan- 
guage. I once heard Mr Maffit say in my presence, that he had never been a 
tailor or n play actor. JOSEPH JONES. 

I, Nathan B. Crocker, of Providence, in the county of Providence, of lawful 
age, and engaged according to law, testify and say, that 1 am acquainted with 
Mr. John N. Maffit. I saw a letter of Mr. Maffil's, written at Bridgeport, and 
addressed lo Mr. Alexander Jones, in which he denied that he had ever been a 
journeyman tailor, ^though he confessed that he had worked at the tailoring 
business, I think in some shop in New l^ork; he mentioned his pecuniary em- 
barrassment as a reason for his engaging in that employment. I have several - 
particular reasons for believing, that the present state of unpleasant feeling on 
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the part of Mr. Alexander Jones's family towards Mn~. Crocker, was prodocecf 
by the officious and malignant communications of Mr. Maffit to that family. 
Judging from the general deportment of the family, before and sirice, it is im^ 
possible. for me to avoid the conclusion. In a conversation with Mr. Maffit, 
respecting his application to the Methodist General Conference, he told me they 
had appointed him a missionary-general, or some similar expression, with an 
income something like fifteen hundred dollars ; I considered him as meaning » 
specific sum of about that amount, and I thought it an unusually large salary for 
a missionary of that denomination. ' He never gave me any explanation on this 
subject 4t a prayer-meeting in the Methodist chapel, while a Methodist cler- 
gyman from Bristol was earnestly engaged in prayer or exhortation (I think it was 
prayer), Mr; Maffit came about half way up the broad aisle and entered a pew. 
After glancing bis eyes around the audience, he fastened them on a party of ladies 
in the galleiy, behind whom I was sitting, and with a gentle bow of the head, kissed 
his hand ana wavtd it to them. I never discovered any personal animosity in Mr. 
Alexander Jones, jun. towards Mr. Maffit ; and from frequent conversations with 
him, and from what 1 saw, I believe him to have beei» actuated by high 4UMi 
honourable motives. I believe him entitled to the fullest credit and confidence. 

N. B. CROCKEft. 



I, Eliza A. Crocker, of Providence, in the county of Providence, of lawful 
age, and engaged according to law, testify and say, that I am acquainted with 
Mr. John M. Maffit. In a conversation with Mr. Maffit, at my house, I advised 
him to be cautious in his conduct, lest he should give rise to reports that might 
be to his disadvantage and that of the Jones family. At the^close of the con- 
versation, 1 observed to Mr Maffit that I had'had this conversation for my own 
satisfaction ; it was with friendly views towards him and the Jpnes family ; I 
requested him not to mention the conversation ; he replied, " honour bright ; 
depend upon the honour of an Irishman ; nothing shall be said by me ; '* I after- 
wards renewed my request as he was leaving the house, that he would not men- 
tion this conversation ; he again assured me that he would never mention it. 
Thi» was the only evening that Mr. Maffit ever spent at my house. In anothec 
conversation, at Mrs Moore's, he spoke to me very disrepectfully of Mrs. King, 
and also of Mr. Alexander Jones ; he said that Mr. Jones was a vulgar and 
ignorant man, and he found it very hard to get along with him, and wondered 
how Mr. Crocker could get along with him. In these conversations with Mr. 
Maffit, he appeared to be anxious to vindicate his own conduct, at the expense 
of the Jones family. During one of the above conversations, I observed to Mr. 
Maffit, that I had heard that he had said he was a Methodist to the back bone, and 
that there was as much difference between the Methodists and Epucopalians. as 
between a hot and cold jonney-cake. He replied, I never made use of suak a 
vulgar expression as to say that I was a Methodist to the back bone. He said 
that the anecdote of the hot and cold jonney-cake, was one related of a clergy- 
man. ELIZA A. CROCKER. 



Stale of Rhode fslandf &c. 

Providence, ss. In Providence, oti the 9th day of December, A. D. 1822, 
personally appeared the aforenamed deponents, George Taft, Thomas Wilson, 
James Wilson, Hezekiah Anthony, Alexander Jones, and John Prentice, and 
on the 10th day of December, A. D. 1822, personally appeared Mary E. Martin, 
Joseph Jones, John B. Chace, Nathan B. Crocker, and Eliza A. Crocker,, and on 
the 11th day of December, A. D. 1822, also pe«^onally appeared HarrietT. Chace, 
who (excepting Mary E. Martin, Eliza A. Crocker, and Harriet F. Chace, who 
were severally affirmed according to law) were sworn according to law, to the 
respective depositions, by them, in my presence subscribed, and by me in their 
presence reduced to writing, taken to be used in the trial of an indictment now 
pending and to be heard and tried before a Municipal Court to be holden in the 
city of Boston, state of Massachusetts, on the third Monday in December inst 
between the Commonwealth of Massachusetts vs. Joseph T. Buckingham, for an 
alleged libel against John N. Maffit. 

The said deponents were respectively requested by Benj. F. Hallet, Esq. at- 
torney to said Buckingham, to give their depositions relative to all facts within 
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their kuiQwledge^ respecting the alleged facts set forth io said iri^otment ; (he 
said deponents declined giving their testimony in their depositions, any further 
than they might respectively choose^ to which said Hallet agreed The oath 
(and affirmation) was administered according to la at, to each of them under said 
agreement, between said Hallet and each deponent respectively. John N. Maffit 
was duly notified of the time and place of taking these depositions, hut was not 
pretient. WILLIAM APLIN, Justice q/ the Peace. 



I, JoifATHAN Barnks, jr. of M Iddletown, in the county of Middlesex, and state 
6f Connecticut, of lawful age, depose and say, that 1 was present in the Pres- 
byterian Church in this town, some time in the course of the lastAvinter^ (the 
precise time I do not recollect, J)ut 1 should think it was in the month of Decern- 
Der or January Ia^st),'when the Rev. John N. Maffit. of the Methodist persuasion, 
preached a sermon before the Female Charitable Society. Mr. Maffit did not 
arrive in tpwn until some time after the hour appointed for the commencement 
of the service in the evening. Soon after he entered the pulpit, he made an 
apology to the audience, for the imperfections which would probably appear in 
his performances, on account of the shortness of the time which had been al- 
lowed him for preparation, but I cannot undertake to state the exact words of 
his apology. His text was the 6th, 7tb, and 8th verses of the sixth chapter. of 
Proverbs: **Go to the ant, thou sluggard," he. 1 was- unacquainted with Mr. 
Maffit, had never heard him preach but once before, and w^s pleased with his dis- 
eourse. A friend happened to be at my room one or two evenings afterwards, and 
observed that he had a book at home which contained the sermon of Mr. Maffit ; 
and presently after he brought In a volume of sermons by the Rev. Mr. Walker, 
in which there was a discourse from the text abovementioned. T examined it, 
and found many sentences, which I should say were identically the same with 
those pronounced by Mr. Maffit. The similarity between the discourse of Walk- 
er, ana that delivered by Mr. Maffit, wais so striking, that it could hardly be the 
result of accident. Mr. Maffit made some concluding remarks, which were 
adapted to the particular occasion ; these were not in the sermon of Walker, and 
appeared to me to be much inferior to the other parts of the discourse. And fur- 
iher the deponent saith not. JONATHAN BARNE5, Jr. 

State ofConneclietUf 

Mii>ni'£sp.x CouNTv, ss. December I4th, 1822. Personally appeared Jona- 
than Barnes, jun. Esquire, and being duly cautioned, subscribed the foregoing 
deposition, and made oath to the same, before me. 

GEORGE W. STANLEY, Justice of the Peace. 

I, John Southmayd, of Mlddletown, in Middlesex county, in the state of Con- 
necticut, of lawful age, depose and say, that 1 was present at the delivery of the 
sermon by the Rev. John I^ Maffit, mentioned in the foregoing deposition of 
Jonathan^arnes, jun. Esqure. I recollect that Mr. Maffit made an apology for 
accepting the invitation of this society to preach, without more time for prepa- 
ration, remarking, that he only had about ten minutes notice; that, holding the 
bible in his arms, he remarked, <* That he had not long before preached at Bos- 
. ton. or at some other place, on a similar occasion, and that his master always 
•applied him out of that book with enough to enable him do the duty to which he 
might be called, and that he was always happy to lend his feeble effbrts,"-^or 
words to that effect. I had before heard Mr. Maffit preach four sermons, but was 
.not edified in the least ; but was very much pleased with the^ermon first mention- 
ed, and thought that he had made very great improvements indeed ; this was the 
subject of conversation in my family, who were very much edified with the ser- 
mon. On the next evening, or soon after, 1 went with my family to hear him 
preach in the Methodist meeting-house ; and here again we were very much edi- 
fied by the sermon there delivered by Mr. Maffit. The next evening 1 attended a 
meeting of a Female Missionary Society, at which several of the brethren were 
present. One of them had in his hands a book, and asked, if he should read any 
thing which they had before heard preached, they should recollect it.' and pro- 
ceeded to read. Thei>ook and the object were then unkniown to me; but the 
text and the heads of the discourse, I at once recoUected to t>e the same which I 
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had heard from Mr. Maffit^on the occasion first above mentioned. Ashe contin- 
ued to read, I recollected clearly many expressions and whole seplences to be the 
same as were delivered by Mr. Maflfit on the above occasion Two or more of 
those present, remarked on the expressions and sentences as they were read) that 
they were the very same ; by which it appeared that their recpHection and mine 
agreed. After a considerable part of the sermon had been read in this manner, I 
was satisfied that a fraud had been practised by Mr. Maffit on his hearers, on the 
above occasion ; and remarked, that it could not be necessary to read more of it. 
1 then took the book, and found it to be a volume of Walker's sermons^ and on 
examination, soon found the same text ffom which the sermon delivered at the 
Methodist meeting house as abovementioned was preached. I borrowed the 
volume and carried it home ; my wife and two daughters, who had heard the two 
sermons before mentioned, were together ; without reading (he text, I began to 
read the sermon delivered at the Presbyterian meeting-house; but as the hour 
was lale, about ten o'clock, they \yere not inclined to hear, and were surprised 
that I wished to read at that time ; but they very soon recognised the sermon, 
and wondered whure I got Mr. Maffit's sermon ; I continued to read, and read 
nearly the whole sernfbn, and on a careful examination of the sermon, though I 
cannot pretend to remember the sermon delivered, verbatim, of this I am cer- 
tain, that the text, the heads or divisions of the discourse, the train of thought, 
and very many of the expressions, illustrations, and sentences, were the same in 
the sermon delivered by Mr. Maffit at the Presbyterian meeting-house, and that 
read by me from Walker. I recollect that in the sermon preached by Mr. Maffit, in 
speaking of the sagacity of the ant, he made two points which were so nearly alike, 
tnat it was mentioned in the family, and thought to be a mistake, or a repetition ; 
but on examining Walker's serjnon afterwards, on the suggestion of my daughter, I 
soon found the same thing there. Indeed, so strong is my impression, as to the 
two sermons being the same, that had Walker's sermon been published immedi- 
ately after the sermon delivered by Mr. Maffit at the Presbyterian meeting-house, 
as tne sermon of Mr. Maffit, neither nof^self nor any person who beard the ser* 
mon, and was unacquainted with .Walker's sermon, would, according to my be- 
lief, have doubted that it was the same. I further say, that I particularly exam- 
ined the other sermon, which was on the same text as the sermon preached by 
Mr. Maffit at the Methodist meeting-house, as above mentioned. Of this sermon 
about two thirds were, according to my best belief, taken from Walker's ; the 
remaining part evidently was not ; and the difference between the concluding 
part of the sermon, and the principal part of it, was very plainly to be perceived ; 
the first part being altogether superior to the close. Of this last sermon, and that 
in Walker's, above referred to, the text and heads or divisions were precisely the 
same. And further the deponent saith not. JOHN SOUTHMATD. 

Slate of Conneclicul, 

Middlesex County, ss. December 14, 1822. Personally appeared Joho' 
Southmayd, and being duly cautioned, subscribed the foregoing deposition, and 
made oath to the saoae, before me. 

GEORGE W. STANLEY, Justice of^eact. 
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TO 

THE MEMBERS 

OP THE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

eUatUatiU JWnHanU ^fitfitotfatfotft 

THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS 

IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED^ 

WITH A SINCERE WISH THAT IT WERE MORE WORTHY OP 
THEIR ACCEPTANCE, 

AND A REGRET THAT IT IS SO PEEBLE A RETtTRN POR THE 
KIND REGARDS, 

THEY HAVE UNIFORMLY MANIFESTED POR 

THE AUTHOR. 
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ADDRESS 



What is the chief end of Man 1 What the 
olgect of the mighty effort, in which men of all na- 
tions, ranks, characters, and capacities, are engaged ? 
For what is it that the Politician practises all the 
arts and devices, which nature, and education, and 
ambition, can supply, and, in one respect at least, 
imitates the example of an apostle, becoming all 
things to all men? For what does the Merchant 
wander from his home, turning his back upon all its 
endearments, shutting his eyes to the sweet smile of 
beauty, and stopping his ears to the breathings of 
affection, braving the treachery of the ocean and the 
perils of untried climates, hazarding property, liberty, 
and life, his all, and sometimes, alas ! more than all 
his own, to the chances of war, and fire, and piracy, 
and tempest 1 For what does the Farmer, with 
painful solicitude, observe the clouds and the winds, 
and, with restless apprehension, mark the phenomena 
that usher in the seed time and harvest, while he 
exhausts his physical strength and robs his limbs of 
the rest and relaxation, which are their honest due ? 
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What prize is that, which invigorates the arm of the 
Mech^ic, and stimulates the inventive faculty of the 
Artizan, while they plod on through winter's cold 
and summer's heat — now scorching under meridian 
suns, and now shivering in the damps of midnight 
darkness- — now delving in tunnels under the beds of 
mighty rivers, and now, with daring foot, threading 
the circuit of the lofty dome, or scaling the pointed 
steeple, midway from earth to heaven? What is it, 
which is to requite the Scholar for the desolation of 
iM^th, tlie consuo^tira of Tig(»r> the havoc of intel- 
lect, produced by his labois in) polishing rdi perio4 Oi 
in solving a problem 1 And, to dose this series Of 
litterrogatioiis, to wbat end does th^ refligiws enthtK' 
msst shut up his senses against the £atscinations of 
nature and the sympathies of humanity, while he 
strains his ingenuity and Ubek reascm, making to 
hunself a God after his own likeness, and tormentibg 
aU the rest of mankind, who reftise to honor aund 
adore the ims^e h^ has set up? 

This inquiry is deefdy mteresting, and involvetS 
considerations, which must affect the condition of 
every human being in every stage of existence. The 
answer must be a general one; and an attempt to 
apply it to the present character (^ incUviduals and 
associations, and to ccmceras oS every-day occunrence^ 
is all that will be propose or required on (he present 
occasion. To others, whose peculiar office k is to 
admcmkh or instruct from this place, bdkmgs the 
duty of illustrating and enforcing these ccmsiderations 
witJi reference to ansother world and a future lile^ I 
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i;nll not iBtrade upon their consecrated ground, nor 
trespass on the province of the spiritual teacher. Be 
it mine to speak of men in their social and temporal 
capacities ; be it his to fit them for intercoiifse with 
holier spirits, in a more enduring habitation. 

The inquiry proposed is deeply interesting; and, 
whatever the statesman or the philosopher, the phi* 
fcmthropist or the misanthrope, the man of business 
or the man of pleasure, may offer in reply, the an* 
swer, in a single word, is Happiness. But though 
the object of our labor is so apparent — though the 
temple m ever in sight-*- the avenues, which lead 
thither, are not so distinctly visible. They are shad* 
owed with clouds, and enveloped in mists ; and he, 
who conmiences the pilgrimage, though the point 
where all the avenues centre may be ever present to 
his eye, little knows what dangers and difficulties 
beset his path; — through what fires and floods he 
must walk — what giants and demons may assault 
him and defeat his purposes. Human life is a life of 
uncertainty and hope, of discouragement and ex- 
pectation ; and he who rejects the conditions, must 
relinquish his title to the freehold. 

By far the greater portion of mankind have found 
^t personal and individual haj^iness is promoted by 
association; that the highest state of enjoyment is 
that, in which there can exiiH an interchange of senti- 
ment, opinion, and feeling — a comparison and coixtr 
cidence of taste and inclination — a convention of 
purposes and means ; and this disposition in men to 
unite with others, having congemal tempers, similar 
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habits, and common interests, was the origin of so- 
ciety. 

Man is a being that lores himself. All his natural 
desires and propensities have a conservative tendency. 
Every moment of his existence he is striving — often, 
perhaps, unconscious of the effort — to make that ex- 
istence more agreeable. It is only to augment his 
capacity for enjoyment — to increase his power of 
obtaining individual happiness, and to facilitate the 
firuition of his desires, that he consents to unite his 
efforts with those of his fellow-men. These general 
principles are inherent in his nature, and are inter- 
woven with every fibre of his physical and intellectual 
composition. They exist from necessity, and must 
continue to exist as long as man himself shall endure. 
No truth is more sacred or immutable than the oft- 
repeated maxim, ^^ Self love and social are the same." 
To every thinking mind it is a self-evident proposi- 
tion, though its commonness has subjected it, some- 
times, to the sneer of superficial moralists, as an 
apology for licentiousness and profligacy. Philoso- 
phically viewed, it lies at the foundation of the whole 
moral system. It is, in a modified sense, the essence 
of the Divinity. 

And what is the moral system, but a combination 
of elementary principles, a coacervation of funda- 
mental truths, embracing the duties, obligations and 
responsibilities of men, living together in society? — 
obligations and responsibilities founded in necessity, 
because the chief good cannot be attained without 
the employment of the requisite ipeans ? The 
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knowledge of these means constitutes the science of 
ethics. 

Morality, in this extended sense of the term, is 
another name for Public Spirit. And what is Public 
Spirit ? I use the definition of one who wrote more 
than a hundred years ago.* It is a combination of 
every laudable passion, and takes in parents, kindred, 
friends, neighbors, and every thing dear to mankind. 
It is the highest virtue, and embraces almost all the 
others — steadfastness to good purposes — fidelity to 
one's trust — resolution in difficulties — defiance of 
danger — contempt of death — impartial and active 
benevolence to all mankind. The office of Public 
Spirit is to combat fraud and delusion — to reconcile 
the governors and the governed — to expose impos- 
ture — to resist oppression. It fills the country where 
it operates with industrious and happy laborers, airf 
the town with intrepid and usefiil citizens ; and main- 
tains the whole in liberty, plenty, ease, and security. 
Public Spirit is a passion to promote universal good, 
even at the hazard of personal pain, loss, and priva- 
tion. It is one man's care for many, and the concern 
of every man for all. 

Men are not always ruled by principle^ but often- 
times by passion. Almost every action is an evidence 
that friendship for themselves extinguishes their re- 
gard for others, and that they adopt or reject prin- 

* Thif definition, together with the substance of the next three paragraphs, 
is abridged, with some variations in language in order to adapt the sen- 
timent to this age and country, from *^Cato*s Letters^*' published in Lon- 
don, about the year 1720. 

2 
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c^les, just as tl^se principles promote or contraveae 
their passicms. The good they do to each other is 
not always dcme because it is just, nor becaose it is 
commanded ; nor do men always refrain from the 
commission of evil deeds because they are unjust or 
forbidden: but every thing is done from choice or 
from fear. The best, as well as the worst, actions 
are selfish, and self love is thus the parent of moral 
good and evil. 

Men suit their principles, too, to the circumstances 
they are in, or the circumstances they would be in. 
When their point is gained, their principles are for- 
gotten. Statesmen and politicians have one set of 
principles when they are in power ^ and another when 
they are out of it. They that command and they 
that obey have seldom the same motives. Men 
change with their condition, and opinions change 
with men. Truly was it said by a celebrated French 
philosopher, ^^ The understanding is the tool of the 
heart." 

I repeat, that every passion, which men have, is 
selfish to a greater or less degree. When, by the 
agency of these passions, individuals or the public 
are benefited, and the consequences of their opera- 
tions are such as tend to the general good, they may 
properly be called disinterested^ in the common ac- 
ceptation of that word. A man is disinterested, and 
then only, when the views of his mind and the pur- 
poses of his heart combine to produce and to secure 
the safety, security, and happiness of others — when 
his own personal pleasure and gratification apd glory 
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consist in the service of his feUow-n»n« In any 
other sense liian this, there is no such thing as disin-- 
terestedness. The best acticms often arise from fear, 
or vanity, or shame, or some other passion equally 
unworthy in itself. When the passions of men ope- 
rate in such forms, and are exercised in such modes, 
as to encourage enterprise, promote useful inventions, 
reward industry, enlarge the circle of social affections, 
or in any way produce good to society, the motive is 
called virtue, morality, public spirit, and, in our mod- 
em phraseology. Patriotism. On die other hand, 
when the passions produce the opposite effects, the 
motive is properly called selfishness, dishonesty, lust, 
meanness, and other names of infamy and reproach. 
To pretend that n^n act independently of their pas- 
sions, is an absurdity, which none but a fool, a mad- 
man, or a hypocrite, would advocate. 

In these desultory remarks, I am not aware that 
any new doctrine is promulgated. I am sure that 
the sentiments are not original with me, and I can 
hardly claim any property in the language, m which 
they are clothed. The reason of their introduction 
at this time and place must be obvious to every audi- 
tor ; the fitness of their application requires no extra- 
ordinary degree of ingenuity to make it apparent. 
What is the association, which I have n(>w the honor 
of addressing, but a confederation of individuals, 
governed by the same interests, operated upon by 
the same motives, excited by the same passions, and 
acting in the aggregate as when each is acting for 
himself individiidUyl What is it, but a link in the 
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gnmd chain of lunnani^, which embraces countless 
multitudes of organiEed, sensitive, susceptible, sym^- 
pathetic, intelligent creatures 1 — a term in that sub- 
lime series of causes and effects, which, before His 
spirit moved upon the waters, the Creator ordained 
to govern and hold together his moral and intellectual 
offspring, till the energies of his own creative power 
should cease to operate. 

A middle station in the order of society — a posi- 
tion removed at a suitable distance from the extremes 
of mendicity and wealth — is usually believed to be 
the happiest. If happiness counted only in posses- 
sion, men, perhaps, would illustrate their faith in this 
doctrine by their daily practice ; but daily experience 
shows us that anticipation and hope are ingredients 
essential, I had almost said indispensable, to individ- 
ual happiness. We are never content with what 
we have, but with that, which we labor to get, and 
which we believe we shall some time or other possess. 
This unextinguishable desire for more, whatever we 
may already have, is the spring of industry ; that it 
is, which gives Urth to invention, and imparts vigor 
to enterprise; that it is, which sustains and cheers 
men of all ages and capacities, through days and 
years of incessant and unsuccessful labor, with minds 
tortured on the rack of expectation and hope, to ma- 
ture some plan, by which poverty may be exchanged 
for competence, and competence for wealth. 

In these middling ranks of society— -middling as it 
regards wealth and poverty — we find the farmers, 
the mechanics, the manufacturers, the traders, who 
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carry cm, professkoiaHy) the ordinary operations of 
buying, selling, and exchinging merchandize, and 
most of the merchants. Under this division of society 
may also be ranked all, who depend on the active 
em|4oyment of their faculties, whether physical or 
intellectual, for the subsistence and education of 
themselves and families — all, who, by such employ- 
ment, are continually adding something to the stock 
of private property, and taking nothing from the pub- 
lic chest, i 

There is anodi^r class — I will not call it a higher 
cme, for in our republic the distinctions of higher and 
lower, in reference to privilege, employment, and 
rank, are unknown — who, by inheritance, or by sin- 
gular success, are rich, who are subjected to no 
necessity of manual labor, and who, for the most 
part, are incapable of any mental exercise beyond 
that of calculating interest on notes and bonds. 
These naturally assimilate, and around them are 
attracted, the idle, the vain, the showy, and all float 
together on the surface of society; and if, like but-r 
terflies, in. a few sunshiny moments, they have 
strength and activity enough to display their gaudy 
wings a little higher than the horizontal level, a shad- 
ow kills their buoyancy, and, as evening approaches, 
they are not to be found. But indivkluals of this 
character are almost too few to form a distinct class 
of themselves. Most of cmr rich men (Heaven be 
praised !) have more generous hearts, more generous 
sympathies, more of that self love, which identifies 
itself with public spkit. 
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A third class are tibe poor — diose ^o are poor 
from ignorance, rice, feebleness of mind, and a few 
from unavoidable misfortmie. These, from necessity, 
if not from choice, unite also as a distinct class. Be* 
tween these two classes — the unproductive poor and 
the unprofitable rich^ — which have few or no qualities 
or characteristics in common, there naturally exist 
a jealousy and distrust, which might, under supposa* 
ble circimistances, break out into open hostility, were 
there no intervening class to stand between the ex- 
tremes and prevent a collision. This is composed of 
those who labor in the various employments and 
IHTofessions before enumerated — whose enterprise, 
activity, and success, have not given them entire 
independence of labor, but have raised them above 
dependence on the kindness, caprice, or patrcmage of 
others. Such men can never consider the appro- 
priate name of middling class a reproach, but one of 
honorable distinction. They form tbe most numerous 
class, and consequently the most powerfiil. From 
their distinguished position and their predominating 
influence in society, they may be compared to the 
central streak in the rainbow, which is the broadest 
and most distinctly developed, while its hues inter- 
mingle and coalesce with those of the outer edges so 
delicately, that the sharpest eye cannot discern the 
line of separation, nor trace out its undefinable boun- 
dary. This middling class is the security of the rich 
against the depredations of the poor, and the protec- 
tion of the poor against the oppression of the rich. 
Its influence softens the vindictiveness of avarice. 
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and cbasteiis the wantcmness d* pride ; it encourages 
desjxmding humility, soothes the sorrows of suffering, 
assuages the repiuings of despair, and checks or sub- 
dues the temptations of the o|^ressed to undertake 
desperate or unlawful remedies. 

This middling class of society is, at least, half 
made up of mechanics — hard-laboring, industrious^ 
practical mechanics. The obligations, which society 
owes to this class of citizens, are universally acknow- 
l^lged. If the occupaticm of a mechanic can, in any 
part of the world, be cause of reproach, or if the 
name could ever be made to imply any thing dishon- 
orable, this is not the region, nor is this the day, for 
either the one or the other. You, who hear me, 
need no prompter to remind you of men, who, though 
bred in workshops, have honored, embellished, and 
defended your country. That grateful country knows 
and remembers that the mechanics have ever been 
£Dremost in her cause, when she has had battles to 
be fought or wrongs to be avenged. They have 
given statesmen to her councils, generals to her ar- 
mies, and plenipotentiaries to establish her rights at 
foreign courts, who met the cunning policy of foreign 
diplomatists with sagacity and prudence equal to 
their own. In the war of the revolution, they boldly 
&iced the mercenary troops of her unnatural parent, 
and forced that haughty parent to relinquish its claim 
to dominion over her soil and her sons. The soil of 
this country is theirs ; they fought for it ; they bled 
for it ; their fathers died for it ; and perish the tongue 
that shall ever consent to relinquish one particle of 
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its dust to foreign domination or domestic despo- 
tism. 

The impossibility of enjoying the elegances, or 
even the conveniences of life, without the services of 
the practical mechanic, is too apparent to require 
more than a moinent's notice. The most powerful 
monarch cannot maintain his state without him. 
The most splendid palace, like his own humble habi*- 
tation, is indebted to his skill and labor. The walls 
and all that they enclose, whether made for use or 
for show, for comfort or for embellishment, are all 
the work of his hands ; and while the fortunate pos* 
sessor reclines cm the costly couch, or feeds from 
dishes of gold and silver, the mechanic, who made 
the palace and its furniture, shares with him his inde- 
pendence, and enjoys the fruit of his or his ancestor's 
most profitable speculations. 

Again — Look at the mechanics as members of the 
great political community. To them, in conunon 
with all other classes of men, is entrusted the most 
important power that can be exercised in the nation 
— that of electing rulers and magistrates; — and, 
from their numbers, they can always exercise a pre- 
ponderating influence in all elections. If they do 
not constitute an actual majority over all other class- 
es, they form such an emphatic plurality, that they 
may be said to hold in their hands the issue of all 
elections, and can say which candidate shall be safely 
seated in the descending scale, and which shall kick 
the beam. 
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la another point c^ view the influence and the 
power of mechanics is important. To them is con- 
fided the duty of educating a large portion of the 
young — and this duty is not confined to their own 
ofl&pring, as numercnis, probably, as the children of 
any other classes. But on them devolves the obliga- 
tion to instruct and to train to industrious habits and 
virtuous priftciples, an immense body of apprentices 
—a generation of young men, to whom, in their 
turn, are to be committed the same duties and privi- 
leges. On the mechanics, then, rests a most solemn 
responsibility, and their country demands and expects 
a most righteoij^ and rigid discharge of it. No set 
of men can do more towards forming and sustaining 
a national character ; for the character of a natk>n is 
nothing more than the aggregate of individual and 
personal character. While, from motives connected 
with private interest, mechanics demand of their 
apprentices a punctual observance of the stated hours 
of labor, and diligent attention to lessons of skill and 
dexterity in their employments, let them not forget 
the claims of society and their country. Let their 
apprentices be inspired with a devotion to justice, 
k)nor, and truth. Let them be taught, both by ex- 
ample and precept, their social and civil rights, their 
moral and political obligations. Let them be taught 
the virtues of punctuality, sobriety, frankness, and 
generosity ; let them be taught to respect themselves, 
and you will seldom find one so obstinate or untract- 
able as to withhold the respect he owes to you and 
to society. Let them be taught that art, which is 
3 
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Wj^erior to all others — the sciaice of aelf-^o^rnmeat 
and self-K^OBtrol — 

Art, that maj be purtaed witlicMit a crimei 
And lomre no atain upon the wing of time. 

It is to the middling class that the commcHiwealth 
looks for her main support; it is to them she is 
chiefly indebted for &e vigorous and enterprising re- 
cruits which supply the waste oi populadoa by etm-^ 
gration and death. Celibacy prevails among other 
classes; (whether from necessity, or chcHce, or fasUoa^ 
need not now be considered ;) but among active me* 
chanics, a bachelor of thirty is as rare as a phenix 
among birds, though much less an ol^ect of admira* 
tion or desire — and among practical farmers, he is 
as useless, as unseemly, and as much dreaded, as 
snow in summer or rain in harvest. 

If the middling class of the people be well edu- 
cated, it is not possible that they can suffer individual 
oppression. If they be united in purpose, it is not in 
the power of a moneyed aristocracy (if such a body 
of men exist amcmg us), nor of any political prqjec* 
tOT, under whatever cloak, or name, or watchword, 
he may attempt to play the demagogue and gull the 
common ear, to deprive them of their influence m aU 
the measures of the government, or of their share in 
all its offices, emoluments, and honors. Their voice 
must be heard ; their strength must be felt ; and, let 
any bold and imprincipled man, or body of men, 
attempt to stifle the one, or break down the other, a 
million of tongues would be loosened to pour forth 
the sentence of condemnation, and a million of hands 
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prepared to execute it. A man must be an idiot, 
and incapable of judgement — he must be a knave, 
endeavoring to impose upcHi mankind a conviction 
that they are fools — or he must be a madman, ima- 
gining all others to be crazy, who should set himself 
seriously and soberly to work to convince the me- 
chanics of this country — the laboring and producing 
classes — that they suffer privations and disabilities, 
that are not felt by all other men. That individual 
instances of oppression and wrong have occurred, and 
will again occur, is doubtless true ; " when went 
there by an age " that iraud, and cunning, and ava* 
rice, were not sometimes successful in sacrificing a 
victim? We have not yet arrived at that perfect 
state of society, the long-expected Millenium. So 
long as men are born with human passions, and 
wherever these passions are permitted to grow and 
stBengthen without cultivation and discipline, so long 
and so widely will the consequences of uncultivated 
and undisciplined passions be felt and lamented. 
The remedy for this is Education. The one all- 
efficient remedy is Moral and Religious Education. 
Let men be taught that independence-— the only 
independence worth having — is an absolute and en- 
tire reliance on their own personal efforts. Let them 
be taught that their chief good is to be found in the 
enjoyment of subdued appetites, disciplined passions, 
temperate habits, moderate desires, well-informed 
minds; and I know not what further agency man 
can have in hastening the approach of that period, 
when 
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All enme iball cease, and ancient firand shall fail. 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale, 
Peace o*er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence ^m Heaven descend. 

Admitting what is sometimes contended for, that 
the middling classes have not their due proportion of 
influence in the public affairs — if, as a body, they 
would regain what they have lost, or achieve what 
properly belongs to them, in this respect, they must 
sacrifice all personal considerations, all motives of a 
merely selfish character, on the altar of public spirit. 
There must be no jealousies, and envyings, and 
heart-burnings, at the success, which distinguishes 
one above another. If candidates for public office 
should be selected from their ranks, there should be 
no paltry opposition, growing out of the supposed 
neglect of imaginary, or even real, claims of others. 
Prejudices of this sort avail nothing in favor of those 
that indulge them, but they often defeat the best of 
purposes, and weaken the strength of the whole 
body. It is an unnatural discontent, and may lead 
to divisions, injurious to the public welfare, as well 
as unjust to private feeling, which the life of man 
may not be long enough to repair. 

Would the middling and laboring classes preserve 
in their own hands the powers and privileges they 
now possess, and perpetuate the possession in the 
hands of their children, they must watch the signs of 
the times and keep pace with the progress of im- 
provement. They must never weary nor tire in the 
pursuit of knowledge ; they must allow neither sleep 
to their eyes nor slumber to their eyelids, while there 
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IS important knowledge to be obtained, important 
principles to be unfolded, important rights to be 
secured. Let them see that their country has no 
cause to reproach them with treachery or neglect. 
That country is yet in its youth. Compared with 
some of the kingdoms of the eastern continent, it yet 
retains, in its physical features, all its virgin fresh- 
ness, and exhibits the recent touches of its great 
Maker's hand. It is for you whom I address, and 
such as you, and your contemporaries of the mid- 
dling classes, to carry on the work of improvement ; 
to plant cities in her deserts and towns in her waste 
places ; to convert her forests and rocks into houses 
that shall unite elegance and comfort — into ships for 
the transportation, and warehouses for the storing 
and vending of the merchandize that accumulates in 
our seaports — into churches, and temples, and edi- 
fices for public use, that shall add improvement and 
beauty to the face of nature, and give ease and safety 
and gladness to the heart of man. In that career of 
public spirit, which constructs canals, rail-roads, aque- 
ducts, manufactories, and every species of work that 
can contribute to public convenience and private 
enjoyment, it is yours to lead the van. Men of 
capital may furnish the means, but it is your inge- 
nuity and invention, your contrivance and skill, your 
perseverance and industry, that tnust accomplish the 
work. Let no one ask, if you can do it. You can 
do whatever you will. There is not in the world — 
I say it with feelings of pride as a mechanic and of 
patriotism as an American citizen — there is not in 
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the world a mote vkluowy and pa&iotic, and effieknt 
class of men, than the American Mechanics. ^^ Ther# 
is no better sign of a brave mind, than a hard hand." 

The Dnke of Orleans, now the King of the French, 
when he was driven ftom his country and deprived of 
the income of his estates, would not, like many of 
the noWes and princes of the blood royal, among 
whom was Charles X, become a beggar to the English 
Government, but chose rather to become a professor 
of mathematics in a Swiss college, and actimlly earned 
a subsistence by teaching arithmetic and geometry. 
This showed that he knew the value of an independ- 
ent mind, and that he was fitter for a king than the 
miserable mendicant he succeeds. No man of mature 
age and strength is fit to live among men, who is too 
idle or too ignorant to employ the means necessary 
to furnish his daily bread. Least of all is he fit for a 
ruler, who is unacquainted with the arts, which give 
subsistence to his subjects. 

Give me whereon to stand, exclaimed Archimedes, 
and with my lever I will move the world. The 
mechanics of these free and independent states can 
do as much ; they can make as proud a boast as the 
Grecian Philosopher, and they are not, like him, 
without a safe position on which to plant themselves, 
while they put the power in operation. The influ- 
ence they possess as a body is daily increasing. An 
awakening spirit is abroad among them, and stirring 
them up to the establishment of schools, lyceums 
and institutions for purposes of education, and for 
; uniting and directing their energies to the advance- 
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iMat of litemtwet and aits, and seaences* The 
highest hovxx oi a mechanic, or any other man, c^m-^ 
fAsta m the cultivation of his mind ; because it is 
miiMl, that controls and directs every thing dse. It is 
mind, which pursues, preserves, and ei^ys happiness; 
it is the mind alone, of all earthly possessions, which 
is eternal ; mind is the only attribute of our nature 
which exalts us to the likeness of our Maker — the 
only one, in which the image of God is reflected. 

^^ It is the mind that makes the body rich." It is 
wkdom and understanding that make the man inde*- 
pendent. Ignorance is, of all slavery, the most 
d^rading. Chains and fetters may be made of gold 
as well as of iron, but neither die one nor the other 
can keep dovm the energies of an intelligent, well- 
cultivated, independent mind — a mind trained in the 
school of virtue, and imbued with principles of hon- 
esty, inte^ty, firmness, honiNr, and that self love, 
which forms the basis of the social system. The 
power of such a spirit is unccmtrollable amd unlimited ; 
its elasticity can no more be subdued than that of 
the vited fluid, which sustains its physical organization. 
Prison walls cannot confine it ; nor mountains nor 
tseas set bounds to its operations. 

Do you ask what is the evidence to support so 
broad an asserticm, look at your own doors. Look 
at your public schoolhouses, which, frcmi year to 
year, send forth their hundreds of boys and girls, 
instructed in the elements of all that is indispensable, 
and of much that may be supcyrfluous in education, 
forming a basis, on which tl^y may build a fabric of 
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can place. in jeopardy, no reFoluticHi caoi overturn or 
^stroy. Look at your infant schodsi where woman 
*^the first and best instructer of humiui ignorance, 
the first and last supporter of human weakness, the 
purest and noblest nourisher of human aflfections— 
waits and watches for the development of the yet 
unformed idea, and, from the instant of its birth, 
nurses it in tenderness, smd trains it with holy fidelity, 
till it shall acquire strength smd firmness, to be hand- 
ed over to its ruder teacher, maai. Cast your eyes 
back, only for a few da?fs, and see your spacious 
Common, crowded with the beautiful, the innocent, 
the wondering, the inquiring young, whose intelligent 
eyes asked of every passer-by in that splendid pa- 
geantry which marked your centennial festival, 
"What mean ye by this service and these testimo- 
nies?'' Look on these things, aiHl ask yourselves if 
you do not perceive in them the workings of a rest- 
less, deathl<^3s spirit of Independence — the glimmer- 
ing of an unquenchable spark of Patriotism, which a 
breath can raise to a flame- — the consciousness of an 
indestructible and ever active mind, susceptible of all 
that is great and good, or elevated and honorable — 
an unearthly essence^ which may be prepared for 
weal or wo — a blessing or a curse, to itself and to 
all surrounding existence. 

Look abroad, too, over the face of your vast and 
almost illimitable continent, and behold multitudes, 
which no man can .number, impatient of the slow 
process of education, wrestling with the powers of 
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iiafjhie and die obstnlctioDB of Meident^ toid, like the 
Patriaich, nfiWBg ia let go thek hold till the &y 
bmak and they Teceiye the piomised Uessiiig and ihd 
leoompense of the stnig^e. You will perceiye> toO| 
HI the remotest comers where drvilization has planted 
her standard, there the Press, ^^ mightiest engine 
ever yet invented by the genius of man, is prodncii^ 
a moral rerokttion on a scale of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, unknown to all former gmierations. By it, 
information of every transaction of goremment and 
of all important occurrences in the four quarters of 
the world, is transmitted with a degree of speed and 
regularity, that the most sagacious could not have 
foreseen, nor the most enthusiastic have dared to 
hope for, fifty years ago. By the Press, every cot- 
tage is supplied with its newspaper and elementary 
books in ^e most useful sci^ices, and every cradle 
is supplied with tracts and toy^books to teach the 
in£atnt to lisp lessons of v(dsdmn and piety, long before 
his mind has power to conceive or firmness to retain 
their meaning. The power of this engine, in the 
moral and intellectual universe, is inconceivable* 
There is no ordinary c^ration of the physical ele* 
ments to which its mighty influence can be compared^ 
We can find only in the visions of the apocalyptic 
Saint a parallel to its tremendous action. Guided 
by truth and reason, like the sound of the seventh 
trtunpet, it opens the temfde of God in Heaven, and 
diows to the eye of the faithful and regenerated 
spirit, within the veil of that temple, in the presence- 
chamber of the Almighty, the ark of his testament 
4 
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die opening of the sixth seal oS the mystic vokun^ 
jHTodnees earthquakes, turns the sun to sackcloth asd 
the momi to blood, moves every moimtain zad island 
out oi their places, and causes even die heamra we 
hope for to depart as a scroll when it is rolled 
tc^edier. 

But if the first illustration, which meets jou 
whenever you ixpCMi your eyes to what is going on in 
your immediate presence, be too comuKm, and fail to 
convince from the mere circumstance of its fieuniliari- 
ty, and if the second be too bold and fanciful, turn 
your eyes eastward, and let them rest upon disen- 
thralled and regenerated France. The sound of her 
thanksgiving at the triumph of public spirit over 
mean and selfish despotism, swells in every gale, and 
floats on every Atlantic wave. The public spirit erf 
a few determined Printers, aided by no other engine 
of warfare than the Pness, has expelled a blind and 
misguided monarch from the throne of his ancestors, 
and driven his stultified ministry from the palace of 
its power. Yes — let it be repeated — the .Press, act- 
ing on public opinion, sustaining, encouraging, and 
cultivating public spirit, has produced almost a Mood- 
less revolution in one of the proudest kingdoms of 
the world. The prophetic voice of the people — in 
this case most emphatically the voice of God — pro- 
claimed in tones of thunder to the besotted monarch 
— ^^ Forasmuch as thou hast disobeyed the command- 
ment, which the Lord thy God commanded thee, thy 
carca3s shall not cpme into the- sepulchre of thy 
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lathers.^' Terrible as the voleaiM^s burst, ra^ aft 
the prc^ess of thought, the appallmg denunckition is 
executed. The Lion came up from his thicket, the 
Avenger went forth ftom his place, to make the 
pidaees of the proud desolate, to overdim the thrcme 
of the haughty, to set the people free, to open the 
prison-floors of the mind, and redeem it from the 
power of the oppressor. The fool of his own folly 
flies from the face of an insulted pe<^e ; hissed from 
his throne, he be(x>mes a vagabond in his native land 
—a mark of contempt and scorn to those, who were 
once his subjects — an object of aversion to his fel- 
low-monarchs, without the poor consolation of their 
fiympathy — a living, breathing body, but without 
the power of doing mischief, as he had before been 
without the willingness to do good. And men, as 
they pass, stop and gaze at the wonder — the Lion 
standing by, in appeased and silent dignity, content 
to have been the minister of Heaven's decree — 

The Lion preys not upon carcasses. 

But it is time to stay these wanderings of thought, 
and to put an end to these indefinite and almost 
intangible generalities. You, my friends, in obedi- 
ence to whose call I am here, are aware that this 
has been one of the most prolific seasons in an age 
that is proverbially an age of orations. Public cele- 
brations, of one kind or another, have followed each 
other in rapid succession, and the same newspaper, 
which tells of one that is past, tells also of one that 
is to come, till the public eye is ahnost weary of 
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gBsitg at tlie show, and the poUie Mir hefpoB ttt 
fitek^i with the sound of die approocfamg proeewioA* 
OratcHTs and Poets have preceded me, admonbfaiag 
the popular feeing, instruotuig die popular mind, and 
delighting the popular taste, and what could be ex* 
pected c£ me, the last and least of the traml Happy 
those Orators and Barda — 

The abunclant harvest, recompense divine, 
Repajrs thdr work-*tlw gleai^ngv only mise. 

Would you, my brethren and associates, accom- 
plish the object of your association? would you attain 
the end of your existence? would you possess the 
chief good ? Remember your motto. Be just, and 
fear not. Love yourselves. 

To yosr own selves be true, 
Aftd it must follow, as the night the da^i 
You cannot then be fiilse to any man. 

Let thifi sacred maxan be written in golden capi- 
tals on the tablets of your memory. It is the dictate 
of religion, the sum of the moral law, the essence of 
patriotism. Reverence and practise it, and it will 
be a crown of abiding glcMry, when titles, wealth aad 
honors shall be of no further use •^ for these must be 
laid aside when you pass the threshold of im^^ 
mortality. 

Since the last celebration of this triennial festival, 
seventeen of our associates have deceased. Of these 
all, but three, participated with us in the festivities 
and congratulations of the day. Some of them had 
been with ii% almost from the beginning of our msti* 
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tation; mnm had hee» aetiTe aad tncftd offieem 
Some were rich in years as well as in tte respect 
and a&ction of their hrethr^i; others were taken 
firom us and their funilies in the noon of life, the 
meridian of manhood, full of hope and eoqiectation, 
aad promise of happiness to eome. To oS&t a more 
ample and respectfiil tribute to their memorbs would 
be grateful to my feelings, but time will not permit 
the indulgence. Neither is there time for the sol- 
emn reflections, which present themselves to the 
mind, when we perceive so many of our friends and 
associates taken from our presence in the brief space 
of three years. They have passed — Peace to their 
souls — honor to their memories. 

We, too, are passing away, though yet but pupils 
in the great school of Nature and Providence. We 
may build temples and tombs and monuments, whose 
duration, compared with the longest term of human 
life, may be counted long ; the W(»rks of our hands 
may remain for centuries ; but the designer and the 
builder, he who contrives and he who executes, he 
who labors and he who enjoys, '^ come like shadows, 
so depart." There is but one way, in which we can 
perpetuate our existence on the earth. The produc- 
tions of mind are, in their consequences, eternal, and 
in those consequences we can secure immortality. 
The soul of the present age can live in the soul of all 
its successors. Our descendants can be quickened 
by the spirit of their fathers. We can leave behind 
us some memorial of virtuous principle, and we can 
carry with us, from this land of shadows to that 
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realm where all is reality, the consciousness of hav- 
ing improved the talent, which our master has en- 
trusted to our keepmg ; and we can carry with us, 
too, the hope that this delightful Paradise of our own 
and our fethers' creation, which shall bloom over our 
ashes, may continue to bloom, and brighten, and 
extend, for virtuous, happy, and improving posterity, 
till Time, no longer sustained on fluttering wing, 
shall sink in the ocean of Eternity. 

Great Spirit, Deepest Love, 

Who nilest and dost move 

All things that live and are — 

Whose woods, rocks, seas, surroond ns, 

Whose heavens only bound us. 
Whose lamp feeds every twilight wave with fire, — 
Spirit of Beauty, at whose soil conmiand, 
The sunbeams and the showers thy gifts distil, 
Come, with thine harmonizing ardors fill 
And raise thy sons— 
Be man's high hope and uneztinct desire. 
The instrument to work thy will divine ! 
Whatever, Spirit, firom thy starry shrine, 
Thou yieldest or withholdest, O let be 
This city of thy worship ever firee ! 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 

CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION 

Was instituted in March, 1795 ; and incorporated, by Act of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, in March, 1806. 

Its funds ate created chiefly by the admission fees of mem- 
bers, and the annual asses^onent of two dollars. The whole 
amount of the fimds, now permanently invested, is j|14,000. 

On the decease of a member, his family are presented, by the 
Treasurer, with forty dollars. The annual average of benefi- 
ciaries, on the charity list, is thirty. 

A School has been kept three months in each year, for seve- 
ral years past, for the instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, of the apprentices of members who are disposed to avail 
themselves of the privilege. 

A course of Scientific Lectures is instituted, at which each 
member is admitted gratuitously, and is fiirnished with a trans- 
ferable ticket for his friend, child, or apprentice. These lectures 
usually last from October to April. The lectures for the pre- 
sent season commenced on the second Monday in October, 
with an introductory by the Rev. Mr. Frothinoham, and will 
be continued through the season by the following gentlemen : — 
Hon. E. Everett, Hon. A. H. Everett, Hon. Wm. Sulli- 
van, and Drs. Flint, Grigg, Park, Robbins, Smith, Storer, 
and Warren. 



eattvB of ^e Sinm^lutlpn fur tlir pttntnt 9zuv. 

DANIEL MESSINGER, Prutdent. 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, Vice-PreridetU, 
JOHN COTTON, Treaturer. 
J06EPH LEWIS, Secretary. 

trustees. 

ABRAHAM CALL, URIEL CROCKER, 

JACOB TODD, THOMAS WHITMAR8H, 

JAMES McALLASTER, MARTIN BATES, 

EDWARD D. CLARK, SAMUEL S. WILLIAMS. 
JOHN KUHN, 
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(y SRIVATR No. Si?. 



eottfttfonUtesUH of Jlil]ns0]ic||tt0ftt0. -iuu>wai 



In Senate, March 14^(1848; J), 

The Joint Standing Committee on Agriculture, to which was 
referred an order of the House of Representatives, of Janu- 
ary 29th, 1848, instructing them to inquire into the expe- 
diency of making provision for the establishment of a State 
Agricultural School, or of providing for the maintenance pf 
an agricultural department, in connection with one or uiore 
of the existing colleges of the Commonwealth; a&o^i.the 
petition of the Hampshire, Hampden, and FrankUn Agricul- 
tural Society, for the endowment of an institution in the 
valley of Connecticut River, for instruction in the various 
departments of agricultural science; o&o, the petition of 
Aaron Ashley and others, representing the Hampden Agri- 
cultural Society, praying for the establishing of an Agricul- 
tural School in the interior of the Commonwealth ; have 
given ample consideration to the subject embraced in tl^ese 
several papers, and ask leave to suba.it the accompanying 

REPORT: 

The project of establishing an agricultural school has, 'for 
many years, engaged much of the public attention, ahd the 
committee believe that the time approaches, if it have not iictu- 
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% 



ally arrived, ^5vl^ the legislatiir^ may, * with "iuronrie||r, look 
upob'ltVKkfaVor, JdFsL sutjefeViu whjch'^ie Ijpno^jnd pros- 
perity of the Comhionwealth are involved. They have, there- 
fore, found no difficulty in coming to the conclusion, that an 
institution should be founded forthwith, where agriculture may 
be taught as a science and practised as an art; where new 
theories may be investigated and subjected to the test of ex- 
periment ; and where principles, which have already received 
the sanction of successful practice, may be further inculcated 
and confirmed. 

By a long and uniform course of legislation, the legislature 
has recognized and established the principle, that it is its duty 
to provide the means of education for all classes of the people ; 
and our statute books abound with evidences of its parental 
wilfingness to carry out the principle to the fullest extent of its 
means. It is true, however, that, while the common schools 
for teaching the rudiments of knowledge, preparatory for the 
introduction of pupils to higher seminaries, to the counting- 
room of the merchant or the workshop of the mechanic, no 
provision has yet been made for instruction in that art, without 
the successful practice of which a civilized community could 
muni exist 

Agriculture is the great interest of the Commonwealth ; more 
capital is invested in it than in any other branch of industry ; 
it employs more labor than any other. It produces the raw 
.material for the exercise of most other professions, and the arti- 
<5les of subsistence for those employed in all other callings. It 
has been recently stated, in an official document, that three 
niillions seven hundred and twenty thousand men of the United 
States are employed in agriculture. Comparing this number 
with the number of those occupied in manufactures, commerce, 
ocean navigation, internal navigation, and the learned profes- 
sions, it appears that farming occupies about three and a half 
times as many men as all the others ; and what is true of the 
United States, in the aggregate, is unquestionably true, in rela- 
tion to Massachusetts alone. It may then be reasonably sup- 
posed, tthaC three fourths of the whole population of the state 
are occupied in agricultural operations. No one can deny that, 
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if this large portion of the population ask the aid of^ the legis- 
lature to found an institution for the promotion of agricultural 
science, that aid should be cheerfully granted. 

A popular writer in our neighboring state of New York, says, 
" There is an idea quite prevalent among men, that the busi- 
ness or pursuit .of farming requires little else but physical 
strength, powers of endurance, and capacity to labor; that it 
is a business of the hands and sinews, and not of the head or 
heart; that any dolt can plough, and sow, and reap." Whether 
such an idea ever prevailed among the yeomanry of Massachu- 
setts, the committee will not undertake to say ; but they will 
not so slander the present generation as to imagine that it 
would be guilty of entertaining a notion so preposterous, so 
degrading and dishonorable. We know that the mass of those 
who, from choice or otherwise, follow the calling of the hus- 
bandman, are anxious to be supplied with all practicable facili- 
ties for obtaining the knowledge that will enable them to de- 
velop the resources of the earth, and to enjoy all the fruits that 
intelligent and scientific labor is capable of producing. And 
they appeal to the wisdom and liberality of the legislature to 
aid them in their efforts to institute a school, where agriculture, 
in its most extended sense, with all its kindred arts and sciences, 
may be taught, practically and experimentally, on a farm de- 
voted entirely to that purpose, and without any connection with 
any existing academy or college in which a classical education 
is the prominent purpose of instruction. 

It is not necessary, nor is it even desirable, that the farmers 
should possess all knowledge, or be able to expound all myste- 
ries ; but it is desirable that they should be taught the elements 
of some of the physical sciences. It is necessary that they 
should be familiar with the principles of chemistry, the con- 
stituent parts of earth and water, and the properties and effects 
of the atmosphere. They should be well informed in the prin- 
ciples of the anatomy of the human body and of the inferior 
animals. A knowledge of botany and vegetable physiology is 
a valuable accomplishment, for it is by that knowledge that the 
operations of grafting, of inoculating or budding, of prumng, of 
transplanting, (curious and pleasing experiments in natural 
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philosophy,) become useful and profitable to the husbandman. 
In sho'rt, there is no branch of learning that may not be ren- 
dejred useful in his calling. Surely, no one can be the worse 
farmer for knowing how an eclipse of the sun and the changes 
of the moon are calculated, or how a ship may be navigated 
on the ocean. It can do him no injury to know how to analyze 
and compound earths and minerals ; to erect the houses and 
other buildings necessary for the comfort of himself and his 
domestic animals ; to be able to tell his children how railroads, 
aqueducts, and canals are constructed. 

The committee are not so visionary and enthusiastic as to 
suppose that every one, who may wish to avail himself of the 
advantages of an agricultural school, will be ambitious to dis- -^ 
tinguish himself as a scholar in all the studies here mentioned ; 
but they are of opinion that such provision should be made as 
will enable every one, who wishes it, to obtain instruction in all 
that is required to sustain the character of an enli htened, hon- 
orable, and accomplished farmer. 

It is believed that very many of the farms in Massachusetts 
might be rendered capable of doubling or trebling their ordinary 
products, and this can only be brought about by the application 
of science as well as labor. If a knowledge of the true theory of 
cultivation will enable a farmer to reap from one acre as much 
as he has hitherto obtained from two or three, he could claim 
but little credit for economy if he should reject such knowledge, or 
so obstinately persist in old habits as to look upon all suggestions 
of improvement as dangerous or useless innovations Yet it is 
feared there are some who are indifferent to the light that science 
is shedding around them, and entertain an unaccountable affec- 
tion for exploded theories and unprofitable practices — neglect- 
ing all labor that tends to meliorate the condition and qualities 
of the soil, and despising all admonition that does not corre- 
spond to tradition or the notions derived from imperfect edu- 
cation. 

The soil of Massachusetts, in its natural state, presents 
rather a forbidding aspect, and, when compared with the pro- 
lifiic prairies of the West, affords but a discouraging prospect to 
one who loves ease better than labor, and is willing to sacrifice 
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the enjoyment of our " peculiar institutions'* to the more rapid 
accumulation of riches. But industry and perseverance, guided 
by science and knowledge, can convert rocky pastures to pro- 
ductive cornfields, and bogs and quagmires to luxuriant mead- 
ows; for this has been done, and the experiment may be 
repeated with the certainty of success. In fact, an intelligent 
and enterprising farmer may make the soil of his farm just 
what he chooses to have it. It should be the policy of the state 
to prevent the emigration of its native citizens, at least, until 
the population has approached much nearer to the number 
which its agriculture and other industrial operations can sup- 
port. And, what better mode can be devised to secure this 
result, than to provide all proper facilities for improvement in 
the arts of life, and to render our Commonwealth the home of 
useful learning and intelligence ; the scene of exuberant plenty ; 
the abode of all that can meliorate, iniprove, adorn, and exalt 
the condition of man 1 

A successful pursuit of the studies, to which reference has 
been made, can have no other than a benign influence on the 
public as well as on those who may engage in them. ITiere 
may not be a large number of adults in the Commonwealth, 
destitute of the knowledge to be obtained in our common 
schools ; but there are some, and, owing to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, there always will be some, to whom the advantages 
of common- school education are not accessible; some, who 
have not the knowledge of any art or trade by which they can 
obtain a respectable livelihood. It appears to the committee 
that an agricultural school, like that now under consideration, 
would be a most eflicient means of preparing this description 
of persons for activity and usefulness as members of the body 
politic, and for rendering them happy and contented in what- 
ever position they may be placed. To enable them to acquire 
an education, suitable and sufficient for that purpose, would be 
an act of patriotism and humanity that can never be regretted. 
The greatest foe to our republican government, and to our civil 
and political institutions, is ignorance. It is indispensable to 
the security of that government and those institutions, that this 
mighty and fearful enemy should be banished from the land. 
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All, who participate in the prerogatives and liabilities of free- 
men, should be taught the worth of their privilege, and that 
personal independence, sustained by industry, frugality, and 
temperance, is one of the greatest blessings of life. It is a 
common saying — but none the less true for its want of novelty — 
that sleepless vigilance is the price of liberty. Let it never be 
forgotten, that it was while the husbandman slept that the 
enemy sowed tares among his wheat. Let it not be believed, 
that political distinction and enormous wealth are the only 
objects worthy of human pursuit or the only ingredients in the 
happiness of life. Let a spirit of personal virtue be encouraged 
in the rising race. Let them be taught to seek and to find 
resources in themselves, in an honest independence, in the pos- 
session of knowledge, in conscious integrity, in manliness of 
sentiment, in every thing which adds vigor to the understand- 
ing and expansion to the mind ; in every thing which teaches 
them to deem all honors disgraceful, and all emoluments des^ 
picable, which are obtained by a base and abject servility, or 
^' a dastardly desertion from the upright standard of truth, and 
the unspotted banner of justice." 

Deeply sensible of the views herein expressed, and earnestly 
hoping that the legislature may deem them worthy of consider- 
ation, the committee recommend the passage of the bill and 
resolve, herewith presented. 

By direction of the committee, 

JOS. T. BUCKINGHAM, Chairman. 
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eommonfntult^ of iffsmanut^atttu* 



In the Year One Thousand Eight. Hundred and Forty- 
Eight. 



AN ACT 

To establish the Massachusetts Agricultural Institute. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa^ 
tives, in General Court assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows : 

1 SEct. 1. Edward Hitchcock, William B. Calhoun, 

2 Samuel L. Hinckley, their associates and successors, 

3 are hereby made a corporation, by the name of the 

4 Massachusetts Agricultural Institute, with all the 
6 powers and privileges, and subject to all the duties, 

6 liabilities, and restrictions, contained in the forty- 

7 fourth chapter of the Revised Statutes. 

1 Sect. 2. The said corporation may hold real and 

2 personal estate, to the amount of fifty thousand do!- 

3 lars, for the purpose of establbhing, in some one of 

4 the towns lying on the banks of the Connecticut 

5 River, or in a town immediately adjoining such towns, 

6 an agricultural school and experimental farm, the ob- 
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7 ject of which shall be instruction in agricultural 

8 science, and improve rents in all the arts connected 

9 with the practice of farming. 

1 Sect. 3. The management of the r flairs of said 

2 corporation shall be entrusted to a board of seven 

3 trustees, five of which shall be elected by the corpo- 

4 ration, and the other two shall be appointed by the 

5 governor and council. 

1 Sect. 4. Said corporation shall annuall'*, in the 
' 2 month of January, make to the legislature a report 

3 of its progress, the number of its pupils, the condi- 

4 tion of its finances, the general course of instruction 

6 adopted and pursued, and the results of its agricul- 
6 tural experiments. 

1 Sect. 5. This act shall take eflfect from and after 

2 its passage. 
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eomm^tiUieaUi^ or ^nuttnt^uutttu^ 



In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty-Eight 



RESOLVE 

In favor of the Massachusetts Agricultural Institute. 

Resolved, That whenever it shall be made to appear to His 
Excellency the Governor, that the Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Institute have obtained, for the purposes of 
said Institute, subscriptions, in cash or real estate, amounting to 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, there shall be paid to the 
said Trustees, from the treasury of the Commonwealth, the sum 
of five thousand dollars. At the end of twelve months from the 
time of that payment, another sum of five thousand dollars; 
and at the end of twenty-four months from the date of said 
first payment, another sum of five thousand dollars ; said sums 
to be used only for the purpose of carrying on experimental 
farming and instruction in the arts and sciences connected 
therewith. And the Governor is hereby authorized to draw his 
warrants accordingly. 

Provided, That if, at any time within ten years from the time 
of the first payment, as above provided, the said corporation 
shall discontinue its operations as an Agricultural School agree- 
ably to the intent of its act of incorporation, so much of the 
real and personal estate of said corporation as shall be sufficient 
to produce the amount paid from the treasury in its favor shall 
become the property of the Commonwealth, and be appropriated 
to the repayment of the said sum. 
2 
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eotntnoniotaUli of iWaocatfittoetto^ — "li^MjL^cJLc^aut 



In Senate, January 13, 1848. 

Ordered^ That so much of the Governor's Address as relates 
to the existing war between the United States and Mexico, be 
referred to Messrs. Buckingham and Foster, with such as the 
House may join. 

Sent down for concurrence. 

CHAS. CALHOUN, Clerk. 



House of Representatites, January 14, 1848. 

Concurred — and Messrs. Giles, of Boston, 

Stevens, of Andover, 
Kendall, of Townsend, 
Hubbard, of Sunderland, and 
Peck, of Mendon, are joined. 

CHARLES W. STOREY,' CUsrk. 
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eommontotaUH of ^mnutl^ntitttti. 



The Select Joint Committee, to whom was referred so much of 
the Governor's Address, at the opening of the present session 
of the Legislature, as relates to the war in Mexico, ask leave 
to present the following 

REPORT. 

In preparing a suitable response to the sentiments expressed 
by His Excellency, the committee would have felt no hesitation 
in exhibiting to the legislature, to their constituents, and to the 
world, in the fullest and most eipphatic manner, their views of 
the war, in relation especially to its origin, its avowed or sup- 
posed purposes, the mode in which it has been prosecuted, and 
its apprehended consequences, social, moral, and political, to 
the people of the United States. But, inasmuch as these points 
have been most fully and ably discussed in the legislative halls 
of Congress, and of several stales of the Union ; in those influ- 
ential fend widely circulated vehicles of intelligence and specu- 
lation, the newspapers ; and in the reports of committees here- 
tofore appointed by our last legislature ; it might seem to be a 
work of supererogation to persist in the discussion of topics that 
have already undergone thorough and laborious examination 
by men of the profoundest intellect, and which, having awak- 
ened the spirit of inquiry among the people, have received the 
vehement approval and support, or the sentence of indignant 
and immitigable condemnation, 'from almost every member of 
the community. It would seem, therefore, to be entirely unne- 
cessary, if not impertinent, on this occasion, to dwell upon the 
annexatioaof Texas to our Union, — ^solemnly declared by the 
legislature, in its resolves passed the 26th day of April, 1847, 
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to have been a paramount cause of the war, — or, to recapitulate 
the long catalogue of grievances alleged at various times, by 
the President of the United States, to be a sufficient justifica- 
tion of its commencement and vigorous prosecution. The com- 
mittee propose to embody, their sentiments, briefly, in general 
remarks, alluding only incidentally to some of the topics above 
mentioned, by way of illustration. 

That all warfe, of whatever nature, are to be deplored as na- 
tional calamities, — impoverishing the public treasury, defeating 
the promise of industrious enterprise, diminishing the substance 
of the laboring classes, wasting human life, and carrying misery 
and desolation to the homes of thousands, that would otherwise 
be happy ; that they are produftive only of evil to the body 
politic, by depressing the standard of morals, encouraging a 
pernicious passion for military glory, extinguishing the higher 
sympathies of human nature, and creating a thirst for the en- 
joyment, by conquest, of something which cannot be obtained 
by milder methods, — are propositions which, it is presumed, 
few or none will have the hardihood to deny. It is an alarm- 
ing evidence of the existence of a spirit of despotism, when 
rulers are eager to rush into war. It is a proof that force has 
usurped the prerogative of reason, when the sword is employed 
to settle misunderstandings, and the cannon to reconcile differ- 
ences of opinion. 

An offensive war is a war of aggression ; and whatever may 
have been the popular sentiment in the age of chivalry, or even 
in days not far remote from the recollection of the present gen- 
eration, a war of aggression is not in accordance with the spirit 
of the present age. A nation which commences such a war, for 
the purpose of acquiring territory, or obtaining privileges right- 
fully in the possession of another nation, assumes a fearful 
responsibility; and the committee are unable to perceive that 
the moral character of an action undergoes any essential 
change, whether it be the act of an individual or a nation ; nor 
do they perceive how magistrates and legislators, when they 
carry on wars of aggression, can be absolved from the guilt, or 
escape the moral retribution that awaits the individual perpe- 
trator of a similar crime. 
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A defensive war is of a different character. Far be it from 
the committee to denounce as unjustifiable a war to repel inva- 
sion, or to obtain or secure an unquestionable right. No moral 
obligation requires a nation or an individual to submit to spoli- 
ation, oppression, or violence, without resistance. Neither na- 
ture nor religion, neither reason nor instinct, prohibits a resort 
to force for purposes of self-defence, — to protect our country, 
our homes, and our kindred, — or to secure that freedom and 
independence which are the rightful property of every human 
being. 

Is the war, in which our country is now engaged with Mexi- 
co, a war of defence^ or is it a war of aggression 7 

The solution of this problem may be obtained by reference to 
facts. The committee would not assail, with language severe 
or disrespectful, the acts or declarations of the Chief Magistrate 
of the Union ; but it is a fact, too notorious to be kept out of 
sight in this report, that the causes he has assigned for the com- 
mencement and prosecution of hostilities on the acknowledged 
territory of Mexico, have been shown to be groundless or frivo- 
lous. This was elaborately demonstrated in the paper accom- 
panying the resolutions adopted by our predecessors in 1847, 
and to which the committee have before alluded. On the pres- 
ent occasion, it is deemed necessary only to reaflSirm the facts, 
and adopt the conclusions, so ably and irrefutably set forth in 
that document. 

Passing over the alleged causes for beginning the war, it will 
be observed that the President proposes to continue it, to obtain 
indemnification for all the expenses incurred by our government 
in its prosecution. The committee are of opinion that this 
motive cannot be justified, on any principle hitherto admitted 
in any acknowledged code of national ethics. They are aware 
that what is called the law of nations is of a nature so elastic 
and flexible, that the Strong may always find in it an apology 
for preying upon the Weak; but it is believed that history fur- 
nishes no example to illustrate the principle involved in this 
claim for indemnification, from Mexico, for the blood and treas- 
ure it has cost us to invade her territory, to take possession of 
her sea-ports, to batter down her castles, to burn her towns, to 
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butcher her people, and to convert her fruitful fields and smil- 
ing villages into scenes of mourning, desolation, and wo. The 
committee have found no language sufficiently expressive of 
their detestation of this novel doctrine ; and, had it not been pro- 
mulgated more than once from the highest authority in the na- 
tion, they would suppose it to have been presented in derision 
of all the avowed causes of the war. 

One of the purposes declared by the President for pushing on 
the war with relentless vigor is " to conquer a peace .'" The ab- 
surdity of the phrase is palpable, and is paralleled by nothing 
but the atrocious inhumanity of the sentiment. In the ordinary 
acceptation of the words, ** to conquer a peace," would be to 
carry on eternal warfare, to banish peace from the earth, and 
to establish the reign of perpetual, unappeasable discord. Peace 
has already been conquered in Mexico, and expelled from her 
territory. Miserably poor and feeble, she has not the power to 
repel aggression. Submission is all that is left her ; but, sub- 
mission is not peace ; or, if the cessation of active resistance, 
when the capacity to resist no longer remains, should be called 
by that holy name, it is such a peace as exists between the par- 
ties, when the lamb ceases to struggle under the paw of the 
lion — when the dove has done fluttering in the grasp of the 
vulture. That it is such a peace which our government propo- 
ses to make with Mexico, there is some cause to apprehend if 
there be not too much evidence to admit of doubt or disbelief 

Neither can the committee doubt or disbelieve that it is the 
intention of the authors of the war, and of those who are in 
favor of continuing it, to pursue the career of conquest for the 
acquisition of territory, and to acquire territory whereon to ex- 
tend, establish, and perpetuate the institution of slavery. This 
has been denied by some, but by others has been openly and 
frankly avowed ; and the general tone of the press, throughout 
that region where the institution already exists and is cherished 
as one of the vital elements of social happiness and prosperity, 
but too plainly indicates that the current of popular sentiment 
flows in that direction. The acquisition of territory for such a pur- 
pose, the committee are confident, is a project that can never find 
favor with the majority of the people of Massachusetts. They will 
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not avail themselves of this occasion to descant on the immoral 
effects of slavery ; its grievous injustice to those who are con- 
demned to wear its fetters ; its infringement of the precepts of 
the Christian religion, or its cruel violation of the plainest dic- 
tates of humanity. These views of slavery and its effects, they 
leave to be discussed by others, on occasions more pertinent to 
their consideration, and ask the attention of the legislature only 
to the political consequences of the extension of slavery over an 
immense region, which, at no very remote period, may be an- 
nexed to the United States, so divided and arranged as to 
form as many states as now compose our Union, each equal in 
extent of territory, and eventually in population, to this Com- 
monwealth. Should such an event take place, — ^and the children 
may be already born who may witness its occurrence, — the free 
states can no longer be called free; — a large majority of the 
senators in Congress, if not of the representatives, will be 
slaveholders, able and willing to enact such laws, and to pro- 
vide such executioners of their laws, as would secure and per- 
petuate the enjoyment of their favorite "peculiar institution," 
and to impose on the free states restrictions on commercial and 
social intercourse — perhaps on political relations, on legislation 
and jurisprudence — to which no remedy could be applied but 
dissolution of the Union. In this view of the subject, without 
extending their remarks to the naked question of " no more ter- 
ritory," the committee, feeling the deep responsibility of their 
position, believe it to be the solemn duty of this Legislature, — in 
the name of our sainted fathers, who promulgated the self-ev- 
ident truth, that all men are created equal, and endowed with 
the inalienable right of life, liberty and property — in the name 
of the sages who composed our own venerated bill of rights, 
which affirms that all men are born free and equal, and entitled 
to the enjoyment of life, Uberty and property — in the awful 
and sacred name of Jehovah, who has declared that he made of 
one blood all the nations that dwell on the face of the earth, — 
to protest against the institution of slavery on a single inch of 
territory that may, hereafter, in any manner be acquired, and 
annexed to these United States. 
And the committee deeip it the duty of the Legislature fur- 
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ther to protest against the continued prosecution of this war. 
In the name of justice, which is one of the highest attributes of 
the Almighty; in the name of Jesus Christ, who was emphati- 
cally the messenger of peace, and who has directed ^us to do 
unto others as we would that others should do unto us ; in the 
name<)f the people of Massachusetts, who are unwilling that 
innocent blood should defile their garments,— we protest against 
the further perpetration of a great national crime. We call 
upon the Congress of the United States to interpose its author- 
ity to stop the further expenditure of treasure and blood for 
purposes of aggression, and to seek, by the exercise of justice, 
humanity, and magnanimity, that solid peace between two 
neighbor republics, which Christianity and the spirit of the age 
demand, and which will be a source of truer glory than any 
acquisition of treasure or territory that can result from the 
present bloody and unnatural contest. 

And, in conclusion, we call upon our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, to avail themselves of every proper occasion 
to present to that body a solemn and decided declaration of op- 
position to the war and the extension of slavery, and to do all 
in their power to maintain the principles herein expressed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

By direction of the committee, 



JOS. T. BUCKINGHAM, 

Chairman. 



Senate Chamber, ) 
Jan. 26, 1848. \ 

The undersigned dissents. 



JOEL KENDALL. 
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TO THE READER. 

The following address is from the pen of Mr. Joseph 
T. Buckingham, Editor of the Boston Courier, and was 
addressed to the Native American voters of New York, 
just prior to the recent election. At the suggestion of 
several individuals, whose opinions are entitled to es- 
teem, the publisher has been induced to embody it, with 
the Declaration of Sentiments of the Native Americans - 

of Boston, in the present form. 

Both articles will be found valuable for future refer- 
ence, and should be in the hands of every American who 
loves and cherishes the institutions of his country. 

Let us work while we may, lest, when we are dead> 
our children live only to be SLAVES. 

H. B. S. 
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BUCKINGHAM'S ADDRESS. 

Friends and Countrymen ! 

Permit one of the humblest of your fellow-citizens to 
address to you a word of sympathy and a word of en- 
couragement. Six months ago, tlie intelligence of your 
organization as a parly distinct from all the other parties, 
which attempt to control our elections, was promulgated, 
and the result of your exertions to redeem your empire 
city from the insulting domination of factious foreigners 
and domestic demagogues, sounded to my ear, like the 
song of the ransomed from the slavery of spiritual des- 
potism. The success which followed your distinct or- 
ganization, — the election of the patriotic Harper to the 
oflSce of chief magistrate of the noblest city of the West- 
ern continent — the first fruits of your glorious resolution 
and firmness, — if it were not an evidence that your cause 
WQS right, it was an indication that a spirit was awakened, 
which would go on conquering and to conquer, until 
they, whose natural right it is to rule the destinies of this 
nation, should resume the right, and reclaim the prerog? 
ative they have imprudently relinquished. Too long, 
fellow-citizens, too long has this nation suflTered its sym- 
pathies for oppressed humanity in Europe to predominate 
over its perception of its own true interest. In its amia- 
ble and godlike disposition to yield a refuge for the 
starving poverty and the down-trodden virtue of Great 
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Britain, France and Germany, it has forgotten lo exer» 
cise that charity which begins at home, and the prudence 
whose primary dictate is self-preservation. In the plen- 
itude of that generosity, which has induced us to feed 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, and offer an asylum 
to the sufferers in the cause of freedom of speech and 
thought, we have warmed into life the torpid viper and 
the fanged adder, that already begin to show their teeth, 
and to spit their venom upon our dear and blood-bought 
privileges; our sacred and' most cherished institutions. 
Already the foreigners, whom tyranny has driven, or 
kindness attracted to our shores, attempt to control our 
legislators, lo nominate our magistrates, and to browbeat 
our voters at the ballot-box ; and if any of them are too 
diffident or too ignorant to talk to us in the tone of defi- 
ance and domination, they sell their votes to the more 
enlightened and crafty demagogue, and perjure their 
souls at the command of profligate leaders. 

Fellow-citizens! it is time that we should' begin to 
think and to feel like men who have some regard for 
liberty — for the liberty of electing our own rulers — for 
the liberty of enacting the laws by which we wish to be 
governed ; for the liberty of protecting our schools, our 
religious societies, our schoolmasters and our Christian 
ministers, against the impudent lampoons and the arro- 
gant claims of the subjects of foreign princes and poten- 
tates, who, if they have the sagacity to perceive the ab- 
surdity and wickedness of their pretensions, have not the 
honesty nor the manliness to admit the inevitable con- 
sequence of their conduct. You, feIlow>citizens of 
New- York, and your fellow-laborers of Philadelphia, 
have taken a glorious stand. I solemnly believe you are 
destined to be the pioneers in the redemption of this 
country from an intellectual and spiritual thraldom, tea 
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thousand times more galling to the man who has heen 
educated in the true principles of human freedom, than 
the tyranny from which our revolutionary war delivered 
OS. Go on, fellow-citizens, in the path on which you 
have entered. Turn not to the right hand nor to the 
left. Falter not, nor stay in your course, till by a 
change in the laws concerning naturalization, you shall 
have secured to yourselves and your children the right 
to govern yourselves by magistrates of your choice, wory 
controlled by foreign interference, or by foreign aid, 
purchased by the hungry office-hunter, or the unprinci- 
pled demagogue. Be resolute and firm, but be magnan- 
imous and generous. Trespass upon no right that has 
been acquired under the operation of law. Deprive no 
immigrant of a tittle of right, which he may have legally 
cbtJiined ; hut take care that future immigrants shaU 
enjoy no privilege that you deny to your own children. 
Encourage them by the e?cercise of generosity and jus- 
tice. Give to them freely all the advantages wliicli your 
children enjoy; pay therrt liberally for their labor ; help 
them to acquire property by enterprize and industry; and 
when, like your children, they have lived with you and 
amongst you twenty-one years, let them exerci>e your 
common privilege of admission to the ballot-boxes^ 

Native Americans ! Justice to yourselves and your 
duty to posterity demands this of you. If, in the hon- 
orable career in which you have started, jrou loiter or 
stop, you are unfaithful to your country. If you go 
backward a single step» the cause is lost; and,, in (idj 
years, these United States may ^ny^ the moral, civil, and 
political condition of Italy, Spain, and Portugal 

' I am aware that this language will subject me to re- 
proach and vituperation. I need not to be told that pol- 
iticians, who employ foreign instruments to effect their 
!• 
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purposes, will also employ the bow-string and the faggot 
to stifle the utterance of American sentiment and Amer- 
ican feeling. They may affect to despise a Native 
American party, and to sneer at all attempts to encour- 
age and sustain it ; but no one must expect to find a 
refuge from their wrath in the want of wealth, influence^ 
or notoriety. We must be prepared to encounter bribery 
and corruption, reproach and calumny, neglect and per- 
secution. But who could endure all these, ay, or suffer 
martyrdom in a better cause ? 

We have every inducement of sympathy and interest 
to argan,iz« a party as Native Anrericans; excluding 
none of f()reign origin, who are already assimilated witb 
us ; who have become homogeneous by a suitable term' 
of residence, and by participation of the s!une principles 
with us. The name of American belongs to us, and il 
'belongs to none who do not feel pride in its appropria- 
tion. Our affections concentrate around it, and every 
attempt to apply it to immigrants, just escaped from the 
monarchical and aristocratic governments, of Europe,, 
whether brought to our shores by motives mercenary ojr 
humane, is an invasion of our birthright, that should be 
repelled with inc^ignaut firmness. 

The honest, the independent, the ihiukirig part of the 
conmiunity must be justly akrmed, when they see men,, 
who aspire to the first places in the gift of the people*, 
courting the votes of those who are stmugers to the prin- 
ciples of our government, and whose suffrages can be 
obtained by tnibery, more or fcess directly exercised, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the inteUsectual or moral 
eapacity of the subject of the operation. But, as repub- 
lics must always be cursed^ with denvagogues, the sure^ 
way to defeat their schemes,, is to (teprive them of the 
instmmeuts by wluch they work — the tools of thett- 
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trade. The safety of our government, and the quiet of 
the people, demand that those, whose prerogative it is ta 
elect the officers of the government, should be instructed 
in the principles of national liberty, and enlightened on 
subjects of national policy. It is net to be expected that 
the persons composing the largest portion of foreign im» 
migrants come to us with an intuitive knowledge of the 
nature of our republican institutions. They have not in* 
haled the atmosphere of liberty. It is too pure for lunga 
that have breathed only tlie putrid and deadly air of the 
despotic governments from which they have fled. Why 
should they be permitted to contaminate our healthy 
democratic climate, and destroy the vital salubrity of our 
republican atmosphere 1 Shall they not rather be sub* 
jected to the kindly influence of a recuperative process, 
till they become true Democrats and Republicans ; or, in 
one word, Americans ? They are entitled to our syra* 
pathy ; many of them may challenge our respect ; others 
are to be pitied and supported. Let all be borne with 
while they abstain from insulting our native citizens; 
and let them know distinctly, that abusing our best and 
wisest men., and calumniating the characters of our 
fathers^ gives them no claim to our respect or commis* 
eration. Let no one charge us with an attempt to create 
a division between rtative and adopted citizens. Those 
adopted citizens and the unprincipled politicians, whom 
they follow, have already drawn the line of separation. 
They are called upon by the leading Democratic paper 
of the country to organize 05 Irishmen, Germans, Swiss^ 
and FreacUmen, and to form a pavty of foreigners — ^a» 
if they had interests entirely separate from these of th^ 
people who were born on the soil of the country. When 
such appeals are put fosih, to awaken the jealousy and 
Ibmeat the passioixs of large nf>asses of people^ wlio hav^* 
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hardly acquired, an interest in the grounc) on which they 
tread, and who feel no respect for the opinions, nor no 
desire to adopt the customs and hahits of the people 
whose privileges they come to share, it is fdr us to con- 
suit upon measures of protection, on that side of the line 
where their own folly has placed us. 

Native Americans ! Your cause is just — your pur- 
pose patriotic. May the God of nations crown it with 
glory and success ! And what so poor a man — as he 
who writes these lines — can do to help it onward, God 
willing, shall not be wanting. 

DECLARATION 

CF THE 

AMERICAN REPUBLICANS OF BOSTON. 



When in the course of human events it becomes ne- 
cessary for a people to adopt measures of just precaution 
against the hostile encroachments of Foreign emisaries, 
and for the preservation of their liberties, a decent res- 
pect to the opinions of the world, requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to such measures. 

Prudence will dictate that relations long established 
and a course of government and of laws fo^nd beneficiat 
in their operation, should not be changed for light and 
trancient causes. But when a long course of domestic 
abuses are found operating against the good order and the 
permanence of our institutions, and when these abuses 
are created and promoted by the agents of Foreign 
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governments that have puhlicly declared their hostility to 
our form of government, and evince their determination 
to undermine, by fraud, a Republic which they cannot 
destroy by force ; when an extensive combination of For» 
eign operators are found disseminating themselves over 
this land with designs upon that vital power — the Ballot 
box ; which in this country, is the just source and origin 
of all power ; when we witness that Foreign combination, 
under the admittted sanction of our laws, forming anor^ 
ganized army of voters, under the absolute control of 
leaders who are themselves the sworn subjects of a for- 
eign prince ; when we see powerful combination mar* 
•hailed around our polls, under the guidance of leaders, 
who are acting under the obligations of oaths, which they 
dare not disobey and by which they are solemnly bound 
to execute the commands and decrees of a Foreign 
Prince; and when that Foreign power whom they have 
sworn to obey, has publicly denounced ** the liberty of 
the press," the ** liberty of conscience," and the ** separ- 
ation of Church and State,*' as the greatest curses that 
can befall a nation ; when that Foreign Prince, the Pope 
of Rome, in the exercise of powers more desjwtic than is 
exercised by any monarch, inasmuch as its claim to divine 
origin gives it a pre-eminence over the entire wmU and 
mind which is claimed by and can be yielded to no other 
person ; when we behold these well-grounded apprehen- 
sions of a design to take from us the liberties bequeathed 
us by our Fathers, and to reduce us under an absolute 
despotism, more galling, because more degradinffi than 
that from which our Fathers redeemed us by their patriot 
blood, we declare it to be our right, as it is our duty, 1o 
urge upin the people of the United States of North 
America, such an alteration in the laws as shall provide 
new guards for their future security. The history of th« 
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Papal power, is a history of human oppression, of human 
degradation, and of human suffering. The nature of 
the design and plans of operation against the people and 
institutions of this country so far as they have been suf- 
fered to be publicly developed, are most repulsive, all 
having in direct object the establishment of an absolute 
religious and political tyranny over these Slates. To 
prove this, lei facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has established in Austria and in otber European 
Monarchies, societies for the avowed object of creating 
missions in the United States, to counteract the ''pesti* 
lential errors of this offensive Republic/' 

He has sent to the United States large numbers of 
Jesuits, to interfere with our institutions;- reviving that 
most infamous order for the especial purpose of under- 
mining our government, notwithstanding the crimes of 
Jesuits against the peace and order of all governments 
were soch, that they were expelled by the French Parlia- 
ment, by Spain, Portugal, and twenty-nine governments 
in succession, a universal sentence of execration which 
was sanctioned by Pope Clement XIV., by whom they 
were suppressed. This unprincipled, immoral and treach- 
erous order is now created and sent among us, with for- 
eign gold to carry out the systematic schemes devised 
by foreign heads against the liberties of this republic. 

He has permitted, in the neighboring Stales of Mex- 
ico and Equador, new constitutions to be formed, by 
which the Roman religion of the pope, is, by law, estab- 
lished, as the only religion, to the exclusion of all others, 
thus giving a practical proof of the still unchangeable 
bigotry and intolerance of Popery. 

He has semt bishops among us to interfere with our 
systems of education ; who, nnder plausible pretences, 
liave attempted to sfippress the priv^ege of read mg such 
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books as American citizpns hare learned to love, and 
have already commenced the introduction of image-wor- 
hip, by distributing, in schools, among little children, 
graven innges and " brass saviours/' instead of the 
Saviour of the Bible. 

lie has permitted his emisaries to make a commence- 
ment of his union of Church and Slate, by arraying his 
followers at the ballot-box, under the '* Banner of the 
Cross," and has suffered his sworn bishops to organize 
political factions, and inflame their passions by political 
partizan appeals. 

He has imposed unsocial and anri-fepublican restric- 
tions upon the minds and consciences of his followers; 
prohibiting such intercourse with our citizens as is es- 
sential to a right understanding of the diflfcrence between 
the institutions of the country into which they have been 
sent, and the foreign institutions under which their hab- 
its, opinions and principles have been formed, thus estab- 
lishing a barrier against the Foreign emiorrant's uniting 
in that common bond of good citizen and fellowship, 
which is essential to their own interests and to the safety 
of ocir common country. 

He has sent among us Bishops who have publicly pro- 
claimed their ability to prevent the outrages, riots, and 
destruction which his followers are thus admitted to bo 
capable of perpetrating. 

"He has sent among us Bishops who have failed to pre- 
vent that violence of his adherents which has already re- 
sulted in scenes of bloodshed and massacre that have 
appalled the country, filling it with profound apprehen- 
sion and alarm. 

Hi:* Bishops and adherents have denounced the solemn 
verdict of a Grand Jury of the country, thus detrrading 
our laws and imputing perjury to men who cannot avail 
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cans of the City of Boston, do hereby pledge ourselves 
to our brethren throughout this commonwealth and 
throughout the country, to unite with them in procuring 
such change in our Naturalization Laws as shall best 
maintain the liberties and the rights which were be- 
queathed to us by the glorious martyrs of the revolution. 
They, our Fathers, relying on the justice of their cause, 
and appealing to the Scpremb Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of their intentions, secured for us the rich 
inheritance of civil and religious liberty which we now 
enjoy, and which we are bound to maintain, by every 
principle of gratitude, justice, and patriotism. 



PRINCIPLES 

OP 

AMERICAN REPUBIilCANS. 



Ist. We believe that the Patriots of the Revolution, 
who achieved the Independence of these United States, 
and the framers of the Constitution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment intended that their descendants should make 
their own laws, and rule themselves, when Hiey had be- 
come sufficiently numerous to defend themselves, and 
qnalified to govern themselves, without admitting for- 
eigners to the right of exercising the elective franchise. 

2d. That it is absolutely necessary that immediate 
amendments should be made in the existing Naturaliza- 
tion Laws ; such as would preclude all foreigners, who 
flsay arrive in this country afler the passage of the pro- 
posed amendments, from the right of voting or partici- 
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paling Id any political aflPdirs, until they shall have re- 
•ided in the United States twenty-one years from the 
time of having given legal notice of their intentions of 
becoming American citizens, and having taken a sincere 
oath of abjurgation of all allegiance to the government 
from which they have come, and from all other foreign 
powers; and from the right of holding any office of trust, 
honor, or emolument, under the national, state, or local 
governments forever, we guaranteeing to them the secu- 
rity and the rights of property, and all the means of peace 
and safety with ourselves, until they do become legal 
voters. 

3d. That every naturalized citizen is, in every re- 
spect, entitled to all the rights and privileges of a native 
born citizen ; and that there is no law, nor any power in 
the Constitution to make a law, which can deprive nat- 
uralized citizens of any right or privilege legally belong- 
ing to the native born citizen. 

4th. That a foreign horn man can be as happy and 
«njoy the freedom and blessings which we enjoy, by be- 
ing a subject to our government, without being a ruler 
over our native bom people; yet to show the world that 
we are not ungenerous' and illiberal, we hold that every 
Mnnaturattzed foreigner and alien who is now in this 
^country, or may arrive on our shores prior to the pas- 
«age of the proposed amendment, should be invented 
with citizenship, and the right of voting. 

5th. That American Republicans possess no un- 
friendly feelings towards our naturalized citizens, as 
such, with whom many of our countrymen iare intimately 
connected by ties of friendship and consanguinity ; and 
that they have no desire to interfere with their religious 
faith — our sole object being to secure more firmly ta 
them and their posterity^ to ourselves and our posterity^ 




those inestimaUe blessings for which we are indebted, 
under Heaven, to the wisdom, perseverance, and freely- 
slied blood of the illustrious (bunders of this mighty aad 
yet free republic. 

6th. That it is the indefeasible right of both native* 
born and naturalized citizens, to assemble together in a 
peaceable m^mnor, to express their opinions ufion any 
legal subject, without molej^tation or fear from native- 
born citizens, naturalized citizens, or aliens; and that 
American Republicans have no right to interfere directly 
with the numerous associations of foreign-born men, 
who are banded together for the purpose of holding 
meetin^rs, and giving countenance and pecuniary aid to 
the subjects of a foreign government, in peace with ua, 
for the avowed object of inciting insurrectton and rebel- 
lion ; yet, as a due regard and faithful observance of 
solemn treaties made between Independent States, are 
required from our people and Government, we discoun* 
tenance ail foreign associations of any kind, and pledge 
ourselves to petition proper authorities to annihilate aU 
a8S(jciations having for their object foreign and anti*re- 
publican influences in this country, and interference 
with the governments of foreign countries. 

7th. That the Holy Bible, without note or comment, 
should be used in all seminaries of learning; and we in- 
sist that the children of naturalized citizens and aliens 
ought to attend our republican public or private schools 
for instruction, and none other; and that the children of 
native and naturalized citizens should co-mingle together, 
and study together the books with which those schools 
are supplied, in order to destroy all foreign feeling, and 
cultivate, as far as |K)ssible, in the children of foreign- 
born citizens and aliens, a love for our country and our 
republican institutions. 
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8th. We oppose derieal role and dictation in tern* 
poral affairs, bj the priesthood of any sect, and discount 
tenance any interference upon the rights of any portion 
of our people to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences; but hold it an inalienable 
right of American Republicans to discuss every religious 
creed which we may deem expedient. 

9th. The American Republicans, the Independ- 
ent People of the United States of North Amer- 
ica, unamenable to any power, but the laws of God and 
our Country; unbiassed by any party prejudices; un- 
trammelled by any party obligations, have withdrawn 
from both of the old political parties (Whig and Demo- 
crat) which, by their corruptions and fearfully impolitic 
course, fur their own party aggrandisement, regardless 
of OUR CouNTRT*s WELFARE, havc forfeited all claims 
upon the American People, and formed ourselves into a 
body under the proud appellation of American Repub- 
licans, to carry out our principles, elect none but native- 
born American Republicans to National, State, or local 
offices, and to devote our energies and influences in the 
cause of our Country, our whole Country, and 

NOTHING «UT OUR CoiJNTRY ! 

Fellow Citizens of Boston, of New England, of 
America! the above are our principles. Are they not 
noble? Are they not pro|)er, and imperatively called 
for at this crisis? And is there a man possessing a true 
American Republican heart, or one spark of patriotism^ 
who will not help sustain them ? You perceive they are 
plain and simple, within the comprehension of all. No 
fault is found with the Constitution of the United States^ 
nor our Republican S) stern of Government; for wa 
believe there never was before such a glorious Constitu- 
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tioir and Sfitem, and that w« ean nerer adopt a better. 
We wish to preterre our present Constitution and 
System, by so amending the Nataralization Tiiiws, thai 
none but citizena nmierfttanduig our principles of 
GoYernment, shall be entrusted with making and exe-^ 
cttting our laws^ which are tlie pillars of our system.. 



HEAD, REFLECT, AND ACT. 

SCRAPS BY THE WAY. 



i*fc 



A gentfeman, and a warnv friend of our party, informs 
OS, that on Saturday last he ridited Tammany Hal^ 
incog, for the express purpose of becoming acquainted 
with themMftf5c^ierane/tof pypparing candidates for Amer- 
ican Citizenship. He went into the " Committee Room ,^^ 
on the first floor, and found there a large attendance of 
foreigners, mostly Frish. At a Toitg table many gentle- 
men were seated, with books and papers ; they were in- 
dustriously oecopied in filling up the appl^icants* papers 
for naturalization, taking their signatures and that of 
their witnesses, and a record of their names, etc. Mes- 
sengers were despatched in all directions, the arrirala 
and departures were very nomerous, not less than 150 
dnring tlie short tin>e he was there. Be accompanied 
some of them to the Courts, and found they were pro- 
fided by the Committee with tickets to naturalize them. 
tree of expense. — N, F. American Republican. 
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The CTncinii«ti Enquirer oontftins the Mlowifij^ r 
** Natpralization— *The wbde Bumber naturalne 4 
will not hU much, if anjr short of twehre hundred— m 
&el that will teii with fatal ^fieet upoft the last hope of 
ceone/y to^ay." 

And the fact has been told with ' fatal efibet,' upon the 
Whig party, fiut look at the startling fact — 1200 per- 
sons naturalized in one day — marshalled up to the cour t 
and admitted as citizens, under a party declaration, that 
their rotes will tell, with a £iital effect, on a pending dec^ 
lion, against a majority of their fellow citizens. It is 
certainly a startling fact, that such a declaration should 
be made on the morning of an election. 



' Oter One Hundred Americans made YESTERDAr 
It will be seen upon reference to our reports, that over 
one hundred foreigners were yesterday converted into 
American citizens. — Nevr York Express. 



Three Hundred more Naturalized Citizens. Our 
reeord of the Courts on Friday, show that more than 
THREE hundred citizcDs Were manufactured yesterday. 
About fifteen hundred have passed through the mill, 
within a few days, in this ciity alone, and before Tuesday 
night, the number will reach at least three thousand. 
It is truly sickening to every American bosom to see this 
array of Foreigners turned^ ju5t upon the eve of an elec* 
tion, into American citizens, particularly where we have 
every reason to believe that a very large portion of them 
obtain their papers by fraud and perjury. — N. Y.Express., 



Signs. The Albany Argus and several other ktndred 
papers^ have q( late been calling loudly upon ForeigRsrs^ 
Id naite ia opposing Mr. Clay. 
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The coalition of the locoibcos with foreigners appears 
to be perfect, even in this city. An individual who had 
received from the Collector of the Boston Custom House 
an office of minor importance has, we learn, been dis- 
charged at tiie instigation of the foreign locofocos, be-^ 
cause he was reported to be in favor of a Native Ameri- 
can party. 

This fiict has been confirmed by the gentleman refer* 
ed to (Mr. Hogan) in a letter just published in the Olive 
Branch. 



Retui tJie following appeal from the Albany Argus. 
** Democrats, be up then and doing. Speed the intelli- 
gence of the coalition of the whig party and the natives 
through town and country, village and hamlet, from 
Maine to Louisiana. Go among the 100^000 Germans, 
and the 50,000 sons of Ireland in Ohio. Announce to 
them the result in Philadelphia. Place the simple facts 
before them, and they will go en masse for the democrat- 
ic candidates. 

Democrats of Maryland, go among your Catholic pop- 
ulation, who compose the majority in your State. Tell 
them the facts, and they can never unite with a party 
which has countenanced the mob which desecrated their 
altars and their churches in Philadelphia. 

Democrats of Indiana, go among the Swiss and Ger- 
mans, and tlie Irish of your State. Speed the news of 
the coalition, and Indiana will go against IIenrt Clat. 

Democrats of the Empire State, the great duty rests 
upon you. We have at least seventy thousand voters 
within our limhs, who have become adopted citizens, — 
among them speed the result in Philadelphia, &c." 



There was a flag in the locofoco procession in New 
York, on which was inscribed ''Americans shan't rule us.'** 
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The New York American Republican says, *• aboot 
1000 aliens assembled in the Park last evening, under 
pretence of being American Republicans. 



The Frenchmen in New York have held a meeting, 
and resolved to vote for Polk and Dallas. This calling 
meetings of foreigners, as such, for political purposes, 
will do more to build up a Native American party than 
all other causes combined. 



The following extracts are from the Boston Pilot, the 
Pope's organ of this city. 

'* We say to all men in the United States, entitled to 
be naturalized, become citizens while you can. Let 
nothing delay you for an hour, and let no hindrance 
short of mortal disease, banish you from the ballot-box. 
Vote according to your principles. Do not be wheeled 
nor terrified. Let your opinions be proven by your de* 
liberate and determined action." 
AGAIN. 

'* We condemn no candidate but one, and he is Thb- 
ODORE Frrlinghuysen. We hate his intolerance, we 
dislike his associates, and we shudder at the blackness 
and bitterness of that school of sectarians to whom he 
belongs, and among whom he is regarded as a leader 
and chief " 

AGAIN, from the, same source. 

" Dear, delightful, bigotted New England, how much 
of glory and of shame are blended in thy history ! How 
awful was the career of thy pioneer fanatics, who made 
laws in the wilderness, to shackle conscience, and to fet* 
ter freedom of worship ! And how truly hast thou imita- 
ted their narrowness of soul, and their grptesque theology, 
without retaining their sincerity, or being dignified by 
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their wp^rstitbD. New Eogland! thou land of notions, 
and nice young parsons^ thou odd it j of the earth, thou 
eccentric museum of iJl-assorted ideas." 
I Americans! have you a drop of the Pilgrims' blood 

flowing in your veins? then ote^o^e while you may. 



M 






A pamphlet has just been issued in Philadelphia, by t. 
Roman Catholic bookseller, abusive of Presbyterianisra, 
and of those who profess that (kith. The author thus 
n 1 speaks of Mr. Prelinghuysen. 

I " Air. Theodore Frelinghuysen, a candidate for Vice 

i President of the United States, is here represented «b 

presiding in the chair of a fiiblical meeting, countenanc- 
ing the gross slanders of a set of infamous Presbyterian 
, bigots. Will the American people disgrctce the chair of 

\ the Vice Presidency by the election of such a man? 

^ Can he be ignorant of the plots and machinations of the 

I fknatics against our government? We think this suffi- 

l ' cient to alarm every friend of civil and religious liberty." 

This same pamphlet, in speaking o£ Presbyterianism, 
•ays, 

" What a blessing'is it for humanity — for the whole 
human race^-rthat our government has a halter round 
the neck of this monster of intolerance, Presbyterianism. 
I say halter, (or I have never yet gazed upon a Presby^. 
terian minister, that I have not thought, from his morose, 
restless, intriguing, and perturbed look, but that he was 
concocting some villany, and that he was only checked 
by the gallows in perspeptive." 



At Buffalo, the Locofocos recently rolled through the 
streets and gutters of that city a large ball, bearing on it 
1^ represeptatioD of Mr, Frelinghuysen, arrayed in sa- 
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CBRDOTAL ROBES AND WITH A BiBLB IN HIS HANB I 

Ib the most exalted Christian character to be taunted 
because he professes the Christian religion^ and takes 
the Bible for his guidance 7 



"On the evening of the torch light, Polk and DalJms, 
Texas, Slavery procession at Salem, the dwelling house 
of the Rev. Dr. OTlaherty, a Catholic Clergyman, was 
brilliantly illuminated ; and on the following Lord's dajr 
he edified and instructed his audience by a Pulk and 
Dallas sermon." — Salem Register. 

We ask in God's name has it come to this, on the Old 
Puritan soil, that the Trumpet of the Vatican shall utter 
its voice to control its ignorant and deluded minions? 

Must American citizens allow the blessings of free* 
dom to be made a plaything by Catholic Irishnient 
Great God forbid it ! 1 



' The following is from the Boston Pilot. 

" If the party of burglars now rampant in the city of 
Penn, and in the city of Rip Van Winkle, possestsed as 
much brains collectively, as a Choctaw Senate, when by 
their council fire, they would learn that their very exist* 
ence as a nation depends on the Irish population of this 
country. • • * * It ill becomes any American to 
taunt Irishmen on the score of bravery. Native courage 
is a commodity that needs yot to be proven to exist 
The flag of America is not yet seventy years ofd, and 
thrice the native sons of America have de.sertpd it. 
Therefore, we advi>e these COWARDS, and SONS OF 
COWARDS, to l)oast moderately. As shopkeepers^ 
they are excellent ; as merchants, enterprising and per- 
severing ; as usurers, t'ey have no equals in the world ; 
but as soldiers, every native ought to belong to th«! Peaee 
Society ! " 
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FoRBiGN StRENGTH. Do foreigners increase upon us 
any faster than our native population, so that we cannot 
keep them in suhjeetion? Let the following statistics, 
gathered from authentic sources show : In IS30, there 
were in the United States, only 11 dioceses; 300 Priests; 
and a population of 500,000. In 1843, there were 1 
Apostoh'cVicarate;2l dioceses; 25 Bishops; 634 Priests; 
861 Theological students; 677 churches; 461 other sta- 
tions; 36 convents; 19 seminaries, for the education of 
young men for the priesthood ; 22 colleges and acade* 
mies for males; 48 academies for females; 71 charitable 
institutions ; and a population of 2,500,000. Thus show* 
ing, that, while the |)opulation of the United States in* 
creases at the rate of ahout 34 per cent, in ten years, the 
Papal population increases more than 150 per cent, in 
the same time ; and that they have now a large minority 
of the voters in the Union, which, should they increase 
in their former ratio, in a few years will swell into a ma- 
jority of all the voters in the country. 



AwAKB TO THE Danger. The association for pro- 
moting Romanism, at Lyons, France, has sent out to 
America during the past year more than $200,000, in 
aid of the establislmient of popery in this country — 
nearly as much as has been received by the American 
Board for evangelizing the entire pagan world. 



Seven Thousand Foreigners, entered the single port 
of New York, in one week in last May, the greater part 
of whcmi had their passages paid from their government!* 
coffer. 

Facts, analagous to the above might i>e multiplied to 
almost any extent, but want of room forbids us to pro- 
ceed. PvB. 
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In the JQle loco torcli light procession in this city, 
a banner vvas^rricJ on which was painted in full 
length figure the Goddess of Liberty* It was sur- 
f/^^ founded by Irishmen, and the Catholics in several (J^j 
places cried out, '* //ere fome^ the Virgin Mary^^^ at 
the same time crossing themselves, and making dne 
obeisance. 



\ ' 



AN ALARMING FACT. 

There are now in this Union at least 300,000 for- 
eigners, one-fifih of whom in a closely contested elec- 
tion, is sufficient to carry an election; and consequent- 
ly the babnce of power may fairly be said to be in 
the hands of foreigners. This number is increasing 
at ibe rale of T5,0(JO to 100,000 per annum. 




f 



Then conquer we must, when our cause is so Just, 
And this be our mollo, "In God is our trust I '^ 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave, 
(^Sj 0*er the land of the fne, and the home of the brave. 
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SPEECH OP 

HON. JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 



Fbliiow CzTiKBire, Obntlbmbn, and Fbibitbs : 
I need Uagnage to express my thanks for the hon- 
or 70a bsve conferred upon met by placing me in 
this distinguished position, and for the overpower- 
ing kindness of your salutation. Many of ray fel- 
low citiaens here assembled are better qualified to 
discharge the duties of this office ; but there is not 
one herct-^no, not one,— who has been, or still is, 
more eemestly and faithfully enlisted in the cause 
which has called us together. Xn times gone by, I 
haye often beheld in this hall a ** sen of upturned 
faces ;" but ncTsr before hare* I seen such s con- 
gregation of countenances radiant with tbe light of 
Uberty (cheers), animated by ** one idea " (cheers), 
enthusiastic deration to tbe cause of human free- 
dom-*-implacable hatred, deadly hostility to every 
form of despotism. (Bnthusias tic cheers.) 

1 hsTs Bftid, gentlemen, that we are animated by 
one idea. I mean by this that one idea which in 
eludes and embraces all that the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the United 
States provided for; and these documents provide for 
everything necessary for the happiness, aild pros- 
perity, the elevation and the refinement of the 
people. The Free Soil party, or the Free Democ- 
racy, by whichsoever name you choose to be called, 
is the party of the country. We have but two 
parties; and to give them the shortest names, 
th^j are the par^ of slavery and the party of anti- 
slavery. For ray own part, I see no difference in 
the two platforms that have been adopted at Balti- 
more. There is no difference, to my mind, except in 
the candidates they have proposed for office. So 
far as sentiment goes, it seem^ to me that they 
are identical. The sentiments and doctrines of 
the Free Soil P&rty, as I understand them, are 
nothing new. They have been the sentiments of 
the noblest men in almost all a^es of the world 
But, to go no further back than two or three centu- 
ries, they were the sentiments of John Hampden, 
Algernon Sidney, John Milton and John Locke; 
and to come to our own country, they were the 
sentiments of George Washington, and Thomas 
Jefferson, of Jay and Gerry, and of along line of 
-Adamses and Quincys (great cheering,) stretching 
from the middle of the last century down to the 
present hour. I have also, in our own day, and 
Tsry lately, seen the sentiments of the Free Soil 
party illustrated by distinguished individuals. 
** Tou all do know that picture" f turning to the 
portrait of Mr. Webster] the ** counterfeit present- 
ment" of one of the greatest men of the age. One 
of the greatest men of the age, did I say ? I 
should have said, the very greatest, in respect to 
intellect, and in all the faculties of body and mind 
which form an accomplished statesman and' ele- 
quent orator. 



" Bee whst a grace Is seated on that btow ! 

* ♦ ♦ The front of Jove himself ; 

An eye like Mara, to threaten and command : 

* * * . * * * * 
A ooraUnatioo, and a ibnn, indeed. 
Where every Rod did seem to sec bis seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man." 

He is here represented in the act of defending 
New Bngland, and especially Nathan Dane, of Mas- 
sachusetts', against an unmanly taunt firoma South 
Carolina Senator. Nathan Dane, you allreoolleet, 
was the author of the celebrated ordinance of 1787 
Cloud cheers) ; and you all k&ow« or ought t* 
know, tliat by that ordinanefe, slavery, or invoU 
untary servitude, was forever prohibitsd in the imr 
measurable tract of country northwest of the Ohi9# 
(Cheers.) The artist who^rew that picture must 
have seized upon that countenance in one of those 
happy moments, when this sutgect filled the 
man,— 

" His glowinf; mind 
Dlstutb*d, delighted, raised, refin'd.** 

Hemust have seized upon it at the moment when 
he spoke the following language :-<- 

** The honorable member [Hon. Mr. Haynes, of 
South Carolina,] was inclined to be facetious on the 
subject. He was rather disposed to make it a mat- 
ter of ridicule that I had introduced the name of 
one Nathan Dane, of whom, he assuses us, he had 
never before heard. Sir, if the honorable member 
had never be.fore heard of Mr. Dane, I am sorry for 
it. It shows him less acquainted with the public 
men of our country than I had supposed. Let me 
tell him, however, that a sneer from him at the 
mention of the name of Nathan Dane, is in bad 
taste. It may well be a high mark of ambition, 
sir, either with the honorable gentlemrn or myself, 
to accomplish as much to make our names known 
to advantage, and remembejred with gratitude, as 
Mr. Dane has accomplished.'* 

This eulogy of Nathan Dane, and, in fact, all 
the sentiments of that celebrated speech, which 
covers more than sixty pases, are Free Soil senti- 
ments. (Great cheering.) But I have another 
document, of somewhat later date. You will re- 
collect that the scene portrayed in this picture took 
place in the Senate of the United States in 1833. 
As late as the year 1837, 1 think, at Niblo*s Gar- 
den, in the city of New York, a most admirable 
Free Soil Speech was delivered- I have an extract 
from it, which I preserve as a memorial of the unso- 
phisticated, unaffected patriotism of its author. I 
keep it near me, as a sort of talisman, to protect 
me against the assaults of some ef those imps of 
Hunkerism whom I sometimes meet. It was de- 
livered when its author was consdentiously the ad- 
vocate ef Freedom, of Free Soil and Free Speech ; 
before his <* thunder" had been stolen by David 



^^mot. (eheert,) aiidb«forehelMddi8O0T6r«dthat 
wonderfai faet, that it was not neeeManr to re- 
•iiaettheUwsofGtod. (Renewed oheen.) Here it it, 
and! will read it :~ 

** Mj opposition to slaTery in thia eonntry, or to 
the inerease of ilare representation in Congress, is 
general and universaL It has no reference to the 
lines of latitude or the points of the compass. 
I shall oppose all such extension, and all such in 
erease, in all places, at all times, nnder all oironm< 
stances, even against all indneements, against all 
siq»posed limitation of great interests, against all 
cembinations, agamst all compromises." (Pro- 
longed cheers.) 

Can any Free Soiler, any Free Democrat, even a 
professed Abolitionist, use language stronger and 
with more meaning than that ? Can any one pre- 
•ent his faith, his Tiews of public policy, in better 
or stronger terms ? I think not. 

This is the language which I adopt, and which I 
hope every one in this assembly adopU. It ez- 
nresses the sentiments of John P. Hale and Horace 
Mann ; I take it as a text for all my comments upon 
the politics of the day. 

But there is another side to this picture, ani a 
melancholy side it is. On the 7th of March, 1850, 
a strange, wonderful, mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible ehange came over this beautiful, heavenly 
vision. I will pursue the description no ftirther. 
Let that fatal day perish firom the calendar I **Let 
that day be darkness ; letnotOod regard it from 
above, neither let the light shine upon it. Let 
darkness and the shadow of death stain it. Let a 
cloud dwell upon it : let the blackness of the day 
terriff it 1" For myself, I wish to spread over it the 
veil (n compassion. 

« Can such thingi be. 

And overcome us, like a summer*! elond, 

WUhoat ear special wender?** 



Fellow citisenB,,when I was requested to preside 
at this meeting, I made a stipulation to the Com- 
mittee that I should not be called upon for a speech. 
I have intruded upon that stipulation thus far, and 
will relieveyour impatience after one or two farther 
remarks. We have assembled together to exchange 
congratulations with two of our young friends, who 
have been selected as candidates to represent the 
Free Boil party of the fourth and fifth Congression- 
al DistricU in the Congress of the United States. 
(Cheers.) They have been selected as the expo- 
nents of our principles, as the standard-bearer* of 
the great army of the Free Democracy ; as the de- 
fenders of Free Soil principles, f^ee thought, free 
speech, and free men. (Loud applause.) Let us 
hear their voices I (Cheers/) Her«, in the pres- 
ence, as we trust, of the spirits of departed states- 
men «nd patriots, of the spirits of just men made 
perfect, — here let us consecrate them to the work 
as ministers of the ** higher law** (prolonged 
cheers) ; that law which refuses not the sanction 
or the re-enaction of hum$n legislatures, but which 
will not consent to receive modification or vepeal 
by any human legislation ! Let us send them forth 
as ambassadors to demand thsF^ fulfilment of that 
law ; as plenipotentiaries crowned with the cap of 
liberty, arrayed in the robes of justicik and judg- 
ment, armed with tne breast-plate of tfonor and 
the sword of truth, their feet shod with the pre- 
paration of the gospel of peace. Bid them God 
speed in the cause of Ood and Humanity. They 
are young men ; but age is not measured by the 
number of years. 'The youth that is soon peiw 
fleeted condemns the many years of the unright- 
eous." Their age is not measuredbv the flight of 
a series of years ; but if wisdom be the gray hairs 
to man, their heads are already whiter than mine ; 
and if an unspotted life be old age, they have al- 
ready become centenarians. (Prolonged applause.) 
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SPEECH OF 

CHARLES M. ELLIS, ESQ. 



Mb. Pbbsident :— 8iieh words at yoa have vied 
in oonseerating as to a noble work would make a 
%raT0 man pause before beginning it. Mj fiiend 
merits your kindness, but not I. I wisb I could 
feel that I deserved it. Unexpected, it must be the 
excuse for thus much r^rsonality. Pardon me, 
sir, for saying to you here that I can only hope 
that if cTer age shaU find my head white as yours, 
it may gWe me claim to a share of the respect and 
hOQor you command for fearless and constant ad- 
vocacy of the truth. (Sensation.) 

Fbllow Citizbns :^It is the ere of another of 
the days of the Bepublic. The people are gather- 
ing together to reflect en what has been done since 
they last sent forth their laborers into the field, and 
to resolve what shall be done on the morrow. It 
is the eve of the assemblage of the grand council of 
the nation, the court of final appeals. Sitting in 
that tribunal, each man is bound by the same obli* 
gations that rest on Judge, President, or Legisla- 
tor,— all but the form of the official oath,— bound 
by even higher ones ; as the lines of official duty 
are narrow beside tue broad fields that spread before 
the patriot. Some of these must administer the 
)aw« as th«y find them, but each citisen must sit 
in judgment on the utility, the justice of the laws 
themselves. (Cheers ) 

There is one strange thing about to day*s assem 
blage of the people. It is the attempt |p pass a 
preliminary resolution for perpetual silence. 

The great parties of the country lay their fingers 
on their lips. They call on their members, ** keep 
silence." They call on all who would join them, 
** refrain from speech'* Ooe thing is ever to be 
named in their midst. One thing, they say, no good 
citisen will ever again present as a question in these 
gatherings. They cry ** Peace ! peace !" Is there 
peace ? Would silence bring peace ? That one 
nameless thing is the thing that is sundering them 
with b<owa that ring like suokes of a sledge on an 
anvil, or is silently severing them with an edge 
keener than that of the blade of Saladin. It is the 
thinir which controls their motions. It is the thing 
on which the life of the country depends. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Let us see, then, what there is in this un-Ameri- 
can, unmanly position. We have been wont to 
think that it is only a bad cause that dreads dis- 
ou'sion. We might do wrong to assume that this 
is therefore bad. Let us then ask is there any rea 
son why this vital question of freedom or slavery 
should not be further discussed ? (" So 1 no 1'*) 

Let us sny in the outset, fairly, that there is one 
phase of freedom that can never, amongst the peo- 
ple, ot on this spot, be questioned with safety. 
Freedom of speech we will never surrender 1 Deny 
that and you lose also the point you would gain by 
withholding it ! (Loud cheers. ) 



Two words have been ingeniously chosen to 
express the theory in which the principle at is* 
sue betwixt the two powers of this Union to-day 
presents itself, in such a form as to seem on the 
first approach to have claims in fairness and right. 
Bach of the great parties has adopted them. 

Compromise, a just, fair adjustment, well under- 
stood and agreed to, the righteous decision of an 
impartial umpire, or the honorable arrangement of 
mutual friends oir common representatives, com- 
mands respect. . , . . , 

Finality, a word not to be found in anv lexicons 
but those of the latest date, marked in the last as 
** a political word invented by Lord John Russell,*' 
a worthy progenitor, conveys the idea of a legisla- 
tive settlement or adjudication, a decision not to be 
questioned or reversed. 

Now. what men deny is not the obligation of a 
compromise, but the fact that they ever made or 
authorised such a thing ; not the effect of the prin- 
ciple of finality, but that there is in fact any doc- 
trine corresponding to that new-coined word. 

Let us suppose, to put the case in its strongest 
form against us, that the Congress of September, 
1850, had, for reasons sufficient to itself, either 
judging on questions of right or having in view the 
welfare and quiet of the country, seen fit to declare 
and incorporate into these sUtutes that for any 
cause they should not or ought not to be repealed. 
Such a clause would have been of no force what- 
ever. ("True! true!") 

Only five years after the landing of Columbus, ia 
the reign of Henry VII., the British Parliament 
passed a statute that no person should thereafter 
be atuinted of treason for assisting a king 
de facto^ by act of parliament. It was decided that 
that could not clog any subsequent parliament. 
Considering the omnipotence claimed for the Brit- 
ish Oovernment beside the American 'constitution 
and the source of its power, the reasons given .for 
that judgment come to us with the deeper mean- 
ing, •• because the legislature being in truth the 
sovereign power is always of absolute authority, ac- 
knowledging no superior on earth, which a prior 
legtslature must ha?e been if it could thui tie th« 
hands of a subsequent one." 

Indeed, it was a settled maxim of thf eommon 
law, long before the time of Lord Bacon, that any 
such clause would be void, so that, said he, " if an 
act should declare the king and parliament could 
not repeal it for seven years, it would be of no ef- 
fect." This was always the English law. It hat 
always, and with mere reason, been ours. 

In fact, to deny this is to say that there it in the 
legislature a power above the Constitution and 
above the authority on which is based the (Consti- 
tution ittelf. ^ T 
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Were it not, however, for the monitrons olaimi 
that are so often advanced, it would be hardly ne- 
ceseary to state^this. Bvery lawyer knowi that 
such a olaose is, in the language of the maxim, 
ckmauia derogatoria, and a nullity. But the maxim 
does much more than declare the fixed rule. It 
embodies and declares a great principle, founded 
In reason, and the wisdom gathered from the ex- 
perience of ages. Surely it is not for this country, 
in this juncture, and for such a cause, to see ite in- 
terests surrendered, and its rights sacrificed, and 
have no reason rendered but one which sets at 
nought the teachings of experience and removes 
the settled landmarks of the Iaw. (Applause.) 

But if such II doctfkift would be so dangerous in 
England that it could not be tolerated, is it not ob- 
viously^ fraught with far greater perils to a country 
like this ? Is it not more alien to the spirit of our 
institutions ? Is it not more likely to be abused ? 
One check which in Bugland might make it less 
)Misardou8« baa not any existenee in Ameiica. 
Here it would be nothing but the wUl of the pees- 
•nt hour. 

K tiiis doelrine be aeUled to be legitimate, it is 
one whieh nuiy be applied in its turn to plague ita 
inventors. The legislature for the people, or the 
people. Is to judge when there is such a crisis as 
requires this nnal abandonment of its legislative 
power, and solemn declaration of legislative impo- 
tency. There is scarcely a subject of even minor im- 
portance that has agitated any of the States for 
quarter of a century, the electoral franchise, law 
reform, tenure of office, temperance, what not, 
that would not soon thus get its quietus. But 
with this would come an end of progress, an end of 
justice. With it the rights of toe minority would 
always be sacrificed. Considering how, in the at- 
tempts of man, truth lives and prevails only by the 
voice of those whom such a doctrine would soon 
silence forever, it is not too much to say that if 
this doctrine be established, there can be no hope 
for the republic (Applause.) 

Bat there wai no such compremlae. There has 
been no day on which this great country has been 
fozeed to say, or bae said, Silence, ferever ! This 
eonntry does not feel that it cannot govern its own 
temtoriee without vowing never to Legislate on 
the domestio inetitution whieh must mould and 
coh>r aU ita lawa. ("No I no!") It does not 
think that a fugitive oahnet be given up, save to 
the strong-handed hunter, in the midst of soldiers, 
^rithout trial or law. It does not think that " who- 
80 shall givevbut a cup of cold water to one of these 
little ones" need be a felon or a traitor. (Baptur- 
ous applause.) 

Far from all that. It feels that the interest and 
existence of the country can only be preserved, the 
stipulations of its constitutions kept, the duties of 
its citixens ta each other, to their country, to them- 
selves, and to the right, to God and to man, done, 
by a very different course of policy. (Cheers.) 

These statutes, so far from expressing the will of 
the people of thia land, only declare the wish of a 
imall minority, the will of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of slaveholders having its way against the 
millions of freemen. ( Cheers.) 

In the first place those who assume j to have 
made these perpetual edicts, had no such authority 
in the premises. No one can deny the truth of the 
statement that throughout the Northern States, 
legislators were chosen with the express purpose of 
effecting just the opposite thing. The resolves 
of the various parties, their divisions, attest that 
this was the sentimen^t. And more significant stUl, 
b the fact that, to-day, this sentiment so moves the 
masses in the eountiy that the parties themselvea 
aresvuftdered and have no struggle more seveie than 
that for their nationality ! ( Applause. ) 



In the ehoiee of the Exeentive braaoh, did not 
the ruling party elaim support on the gronnd that 
the President would be true to the principle of the 
Government ? that the Whigs would apply to the 
new territory whose eonqueet they had opposed an 
ordinance that should secure its freedom r Gene- 
ral Taylor was presented to the North as a Whig, 
and as having no wish for this alarming extension 
ttf Southern power. The sentiments of the body of 
the people were all true to freedom. Mr. Webeter, 
whose testimony to this point will not be ques- 
tioned any more than nis knowledge, said, 
"In my judgment, the interests o( the conntry 
and the feelings of a vast majority, require 
that a President of tiiese United Slates should 
be elected, who will neither use official influence to 
promote, nor who feels any desire in his heart to 
promote* the further extension of Slavery in thin 
country, or the further influence of it in the pub- 
lic councils." We know how the wishes and in- 
tereats of ibU vast majority were tiien declared. 
We know whether they ever oensented that they 
should be sacrificed. (Cheers.) I 

IMd llaseaehusetts then doubt that there would 
be in the Senate one who would speak her voice, 
who would in good faith throw his power into the 
scale of right, of honor, and freedom; who would 
care lor the wishee and interests of the vast majori- 
ty } Mr. Webster has dedared that the •* Wilmot 
Proviso^" the panacea for the evtle of slavery and 
annexation, was a just sentiment, to which no one 
adhered more firmly than he ; that as early as 1838, 
he had eommittea himself t» the doctrine, fttlly* 
and entbely. He assuoMd the first place, and, 
Jove-like, elatsMd this ** thunder.*^ He eaid, pub- 
licly, ** We are to use the first, and last, and every 
occasion which offisrs, to oppoise the extension oif 
slave power." Mr. Choate asked of htm, especial- 
ly, and of all Norths Whigs, (of course, it turn- 
ed out that there were exceptions enough to prove 
the rule,) **Ie there a slni^e Whig constitueney* 
that would return a man that would not vote for 
freedom? Do you believe that Daniel Webster 
Inraself eould be returned, if there was the least 
doubt upon the question ?" That ** clarion votoe" 
still seems ringing, like a trumpet, in our ears ! 
(Hearty applause.) 

Such were the clear interests and deelared wishes 
of the people, and the just expectations of the 
ruling pi^y of its candidates ; and other officers o€ 
the General Government had been elected, solely 
with a view to this issue. Tbe old party lines had 
been broken, and men diesen to Congress solely 
because they would struggle with a single purpose 
fbr the great cause of American Liberty. - (Ap- 
plause.) 

Our friend, here, attests how faithfully the ora^ 
tors strove for freedom. Ton, sir, know what was 
the spirit of the press, the pen, ** mightier than the 
sword." We know that some of its body never 
suoeumbed. (Loud clyeers.) 

But the State in its Sovereign eapaeiW^had gone 
yet farther. It had, before the year 1860, put on 
record its estimate of the value of its interests. 
It had solemnly' declared and recorded that its 
material interests were not to be held alone of 
account, but that others of prime importaaeevrera 
saered in character and therefore never to be vio- 
lated, but to be protected as the means and condi- 
tion of all that it couM enjoy under the repubUo. 
It protested that it would never consent to a vio- 
lation of the right* of eitisenship and represent»- 
tion, the right secured by the provisions of the 
Constitution in tae greatest eoncems off the na- 
tional government, and the settled ways of the 
law in the trials before the eonrts of the oountry. 
(Applause^ 

In 1843, Massachasetts passed a rfiohw that 



« tlM Ctmttitetiom ovibt to be lo amended that 
rtprsMatatiTes and direct taxei ihoold be appor- 
tioned amongst tbe aeTeral States in proportion to 
tbe nnmber of free persons/' and sent it to Virffin- 
i«. Virginia returned itl On Mareb 16, 1844, 
Maseaebosetts resoWed tbat that resolution es- 
pressed tbe deliberate sentiments of tbe people of 
Maflsaebaselte, a prinoipW essential to tbe stabilitj 
and permanence of tbe Union, and, says tbe re 
tfoire, ** to ibe assertion of tbis 'in every eonstitn- 
. tional way tbe people of Massacbnsetts will always 
bereafter« as tbey now do, firmly and eonscientions- 
ly adbere. (Applause.) 

Tbis doctrine of representation bad become sa- 
cred to Massacbusetts in former days. Its princi 
pies were not to be called in question with ber. The 
principle tbat lies at the basis of all governmen s, 
especially dear to tbis people in view of its history 
and tbe forms of its institutions, that each citizen 
is entitled to the perfect protection of tbe State, 
bad been violated 1 Massachusetts seamen had 
been seized and sold as slaves 1 It mattered not 
tbat they were of tbe lowly. That only gave 
strength to the claim for protection. The State 
bad, lor several years, tried by appeals to the sense 
of right and of honor to get justice. In vain! 
It sought the Southern courts. Tbey were closed. 
▲ calm, aged, revered citizen, going to their pres- 
ence to beg for their own measure of justice, was 
bustled off by a riotous mob, like a felon 1 (benaa- 
tion, and cries of ** Shame ! shame !*') 

Then Massachusetts published to ber sister 
States and the world the declaration of 1845. Thus 
she appealed to all her sister States :— 

*^ The State of Massacbusetts now addresses each 
of her sister States of tbe North American Federal 
TJnion, and, in the presence of all Christian na- 
tions, of the civilized world, and of an omniscient, 
all-seeing Deity, tbe final judge of human act:on 
in States as in individuals, enters ber earnest and 
solemn protest against the hostile acts of tbe State 
of South Carolina " 

After reciting the claims made by South Carolina 
of the power to seize and sell our citizens, and that 
our colored citizens are not entitled to the guar- 
anty of the Constitution, the rights and immuni- 
ties of the citizens uf the several States, the De- 
claration says Massacbusetts will— 

** Claim for them the undisturbed enjoyment of 
all tbe privileges which their ancestors braved every 
danger to secure ; but tbat claim shall be made to 
rest only upon those immutable principles of jus- 
tice, of freedom and of right, wbich however 
smothered for a time, by force of local interests or 
sectional passions, must^ the end extort tbe as- 
sent of tbe most reluctant heart.*' « • e « 
** In tbe long list of offences charged upon tbe 
mother country, as justifying the separation of the 
Colonies, there is not found in the Declaration of 
Independence, one, the arbitrary character of which 
approcbes that of tbe acts committed upon citizens 
of friendly States by South Carolina under tbis 
claim." (Applrause.) 

Massachusetts then refers t9 and recites ber acts 
of 1836, 1842, 1843, and 1844. Then she proceeds 
as follows: — 

" And now, apon a review of all tbe proceedings 
of Massacbusetts, she challenges the world to show 
tbat she has done any act in connection with tbis 
subject wh*cb it was not ber indispensable duty to 
ber citizens to do for their protection, or which any 
State hat a just riffht to complain of her for doing. 
Neither has there been a word placed upon ber 
Statute-book, which she has occasion to regret. 
Her remonstrances have been grav^ respectful, 
reasonable, ^er measures have been moderate, 
strictly lawful, conciliatory, in a spirit of truth and 
peace. Qaettions like this must go into tbe bia- 



tory of tbe agt, tbey matt be flnally tried by % 
standard which tbe passions o^ a moment, bow- 
ever potent, will never reach. Let posterity decide 
whether South Carolina, will be entitled, with any 
justice, to say thus much." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** Tbe compact formed between all tbe States by 
tbe Federal Constitation, is tbe Uvtag and shining 
testimony of tbe nineteenth century to' the tnitb 
of the theory of liberty with law. Massaonussetts 
adjures them not to favor any course of action 
which must ultimately show it to be a solemn lie.'* 

»• But," (it ends in a strain worthy of remem- 
brance) ** Massachusetts will do her duty to ber 
people, whether in the less or the more favored 
condition o/ society. She will never reUz hi ber 
demand of all the rights which belong to ber aa • 
State and a member of tbe Union, or in tbe exer* 
tion of ber utmost energies in support of tbe un- 
dying principles of justice and liberty among men^ 
tbe base of ber social edifice, cemented In tbe 
blood of many of its founders, as tbey are tbe pride 
and the honor of modem civilization. 

Lbti Livcoln, President of the Senate. 

Samubl H. Wallbt, Jr , Speaker of tbe HotM«. 

Approved, March 24, 1845. 

Obo. N. BmiooB, Qovenior." 

These were rights which Massachusetts berttif 
could not surrender ! (Applause.) 

Tears ago, we heard Cbanning's warning agatnet 
the plot in Texas. But it had been carried tbrotlgb 
and consummated. Then arose the question of 
the admission of Texas to the Union. There was 
a settled form of laf» for this. The judgment of 
the people was taken. It was against its annexa^ 
tion. If the old forms would not do, then a law 
must be made. It was made. The treaty-making 
power, that of contracting with other nationt, bad 
been lodged in other hands. But a mere vote of 
a majority of Congress passed tbe Texas resolu- 
tions, and the doctrine was advanced that the hands 
of the nation were tied, that those resolutions bad 
an obligation higher than that of the Constitution 
itseif—were a law that was irreversible and unalter- 
able ! (Sensation ) 

Massachusetts had declared in 1845 :— 

WktrtoB^ The Comtaionwealth of Mastachosetts has, 
through ber I<egi8lature, with great unaniiniiy, in tba 
years 1843, 1844, and 1845, suleniiily and strenuously pro- 
tetied against tbe admi«eion, by the federal government, 
of the foreign nation of Texas, as a State, into the Union, 
Secatiae ttis act would ks in direct violation of the Ooosci- 
tution of the United Sute«, and tieeaiiee it would perpet- % 
uaie tbe slavery of a portion of mankind in America, and 
because it would extend the unequal rule of representation, 
by federal numbers over a new region never wiihio the 
contentplaiion of those who consented to its escabllsh- 
menr, at ihs time of Ibe formation of tbe constttution,^ 

/{Mofoed, That Masiachusettaberaiiy refuses to acknowl- 
edge ilie set of the goverosaant of iha United States a»- 
thcHTlzing tbe admission of Tezav, as a legal act, in any 
way binding her from using bar utmost exertions in co- 
operating with other States, by everv lawful and constitu- 
tional measure, to annul its conditions and defeat its 
accompliihment. 

itcfofoed. That the Gonstitntlon of tbe United States 
was frsBMd in order to protect a people of frsesDen nd 
perpetuate the blesaings of liberty to idem and their pos- 
terity, and that Massachusetts will co operate with any, ot 
all of lbs free States of the Unioui in an honest endeavor, 
by lawful meant, to restore it in every case where it has 
been perverted from tbe lulfilment of its original and 
noMe purpose. 

Channing was wiser than the statesmen ! Bia 
clear voice seems still to be calling to us to stay tbe 
march of wrong. But tbe time for one step morsi 
bad come. Plunder was not enough. It was not 
enough that the faith of the nation should be 
broken. War must be waged,— war costing mil- 
lions of treasure, thousands of lives,— war void of 
tbe show of jostification,— war in its most disgtiM- 
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fal and dithoiionbl« tprm» fot •onq««tt, eenfOfltt 
for Bl&Tery. 

Then MassaehuMtU 

Refohed, That Um pretent wat with Mexico * * * 
Is waged with the triple oKjeet of eztendinf etaveiy, of 
BtreogtbeBing tlie slave power, and of obtainlDg the 
control of the Free States under the Constltntloa of the 
United States. 

Ruohotd, That we are impressed with the unalterable 
coQyiction that a regard for the fair fame of our country, 
lor the principles of morals, and for that rig hteousnesn 
which ezalteib a nation, sanctions and requires all con- 
stitutional efforts for the destruction of the unjust influ 
ence of the slave power, and for the aboUtioa of slaveiy 
within the limits of the United Sutes. 

Out of that war we got an unmeasured extent of 
territory. The greatest question was^>efore the 
coimtry that had ever been presented to it. There 
was a plain course, one that had been promised, 
(though I agree we all knew the promise not to 
launder was false,) one pointed out by the Consti- 
tution, one that had a glorious preoeaent, and one 
that was just, the one required by the interests and 
wishes of a vast majority. Still, good might come, 
for we had th« power. (Applause.) Then Massa- 
chusetts 

RuohMd, That Congress has full power lo legiHafe upon 
the subject of Slavery in the Territories of the Union. 

Resolved, That it will be its duty to establish therein the 
fundamental principle of the Ordinance of 1787. 

Rewiwi, That the Slave trade ought not to exist in the 
District of Columbia. 

Besobted, That Slavery ought not to exist in the District 
of Columbia. 

iZefofoeil, That we, in seeking to secure the non-exten 
sion of Slavery, are acting in the very spirit in which the 
Union was founded. 

More than once, Massachusetts declared the 
principle BO grandly developed by the master-hand 
of Sumner, that ** Freedom is national." (Hearty 
cheers.) 

The question of legislating for the new terri- 
tory was cunningly connected with some others, for 
which a gain was hoped to be got for Slavery, and 
as carefully kept from others that might secure the 
righU of freemen. They were ready to devise new 
ways to catch slaves, but none to protect freemen. 
(Applause.) 

The debate on this question was conducted, much 
of it, out of doors. Novel tactics were adopted, 
novel arguments addressed to the people. The 
people of the North, of course, looked e8p« cially to 
one man of intellect and statesmanship, fit to grasp 
#80 grand a subject, botmd by his earliest and latest 
vows to the cause of freedom. The out of door ar- 
guments were threats from the Slave power In 
former days, he had met such things as feathers. 
He had treated even an organized armed nuUifica 
tion as a man should. One man of nerve like 
Jaekson, would have blown alL these menaces to 
the winds. The country turned to Webster,— 6t<t 
he bowed f (Sensation.) When the giant of the 
forest fell, what could stand? (Increased sensa 
tion.) If ever the country felt the feeling of de- 
spair of trusting to mortal man, it was tben ! The 
North called on him, begging htm, with one blow, 
to save it long years of labor. But he struck the 
flaff of Freedom ! (Sensation.) 

It is in vain to try^ow, through the manufactur- 
ed confusion and noiee of later scenes, for the sake 
of keeping the nationality of the party or other cause, 
to malbB the people think they felt that their hour 
of safety. The country then felt, yet feels, that 
never yet was a word spoken fraught with such dan 
g^rs as that portended ! 

Nor did It acquiesce. One general voice of pro- 
testation was raised everywhere through the North. 
Let me remind you of the letter written in May, 
1850, by the leading Whigs of Norfolk, to Horace 
MKttn, commending his noble and manly course. 



(Applaate ) Bnt, in fieptember, thA billi were 
passed ! The question is, how far they are bteding 
on Massachusetu,more than any other laws* 

Her instructions were deliberately disregarded. 
It is matter of debate how lar instructions on mat- 
ters of expediency and judgment are b nding mi a 
representative. It is possTble there may be a ease 
in which th^r interests are so deep^ JsYc^ved, their 
wishes so univereal and well-known, that aviole- 
tion of them eould only find excuse in a teehnioal 
justification. It is elear that no man can sufrMid«r 
any of the rights of hia oonstituenoy. ( Applause. ) 

It is said, however, that these must have been 
passed, or must be adhered to, to save the country ! 
Is it so ? (•• No ! no !") Who, then, threatened 
to destroy the country, but on this condition? 
Could it have been done ? • Who had so read our 
history as to dream, who so knew our spirit as to 
dare to say, in good faith and with no ulterior 
ajms, in his heart, that we were such dastardly 
cowards, so dishonorable and unloyal to the right, 
that we would ev?r consent to [negotiate or to act, 
so long as the slightest hint of intimidation was 
suggested? (Loud cheers.) Or, if driven by 
overwhelming force to this point, what man of 
common reason, what lawyer, would venture to say, 
that any concessions made on such considerations 
would not be merely void for legislative duress ? 
(Renewed applause.) 

But who thought that all that noise was real, or 
these concessions, because of it ? Not a govern- 
ment security fell a dollar for it all! Party stocks 
weieata discount. The national brokers found 
their business dull. This new •* fancy " of the 
Union paity was got up, but it did not go up to 
two hundred per cent. ! The Whig and Democrat- 
ic companies made reports to show clearly that 
their roads run just as straight through the heart 
of the Union ! T?ieir stock rose ! The Union 
company is fiat ! (Laughter and applause. ) 

It is plain, however, that whatever was done hj 
Representatives even, on matters of mere expedi- 
ency, has not the slightest cla^m to be considered 
in the nature of a compromise when it was done in 
utter disregard of the rights, the interests, the 
will of a constituency so well recognized and care- 
fully recorded. 

If any other reason were needed, let any one ask 
himself if any series of acts could be framed as a 
compromise which would not tend to corrupt or 
perilous limitations, to negotiations betwixt two 
parts of the government carefully made totally in- 
dependent to coalitions. 

Is it pretended that thcytcting President agreed 
beforehand what he woula sign ? 

It is worth while, too, to remember that the 
statutes for the government of the territories of 
Utah, California and New Mexico, were in force be- 
fore t^e Slave bill became a law, and that before the 
statute touching slavery in the District. They 
were not in fact, therefore, made together. .They 
are not a system of measurcH at all dependent. A 
week after the territorial bills were the law of the 
land, the President might have vetoed the slave 
bill, and broken faith with no one. If not, in his 
judgment, a just law, he was bound to do so. Tet 
the others must have stood. It follows, then, that 
this law may be repealed or altered without the 
least regard to those others. (Enthusiastic cheers.) 

But it IS urged that though it be conceded that 
there can be no such thing as legal finality, thouRh 
there can be no such thing as Compromise acts of 
the Legislature or the different branches of the 
government, and though the legislation was not 
in accordance with the wishes of the Free States, 
yet it was in principle a settlement of the whole 
matter and ought to be acquiesced>in to prevent 
agitation. ~ 
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DU tlMts ftttntet, then, tnbftaatitHy din»M of 
th« whole matter? Tbejr permit sUTety in Utah 
and New Mexico. The 8.000.000 slaTes will beeomp 
6)000,000. Wliat is this but to postpone the ques- 
tion till it shall eome up in a more serious form ? 
Can we treat it as so fairly seuled now that no 
questions shall be aeked when old Texas shall be 
cut up into States, or new ones made of new Texas, 
and New Mexico ? Massachusetts may think it 
worth while to consider her resolutions. If this be 
so settled, as is said, why shall we not so say, even 
ve-oiact an ordinance of proridence, if need be, to 
prevent agitation ? (Cheers.|t 

Meanwhile, if peace exist, what is to be the poli- 
cy of th* country on other matters ? Is cotton to 
be thought of in legislation. Is the nation to con- 
sider the sugar or rice interests ? It is well to con- 
sider whether it be possible to secure quiet ? At 
the bottom of the questions, on which tbe welfare 
of the great interesu of the country depend, lies 
and will lie, till it be settled, in fact, and not label- 
led •** not to be agiteted,** the question of Ameri- 
can Slavery. (Cbeers. j 

If the slave bill be found to be a dead litter— >as 
I trust Ood it may be ! — if it be «Ten set ^ide as 
unconstitutional or void, as in its whole spirit in 
violation of the general course of the laws of the 
land, will there be quiet ? Will there be qu^et if 
that law be constantly or frequently enforced ? 
Look at the facts here in Massachusetts. Let us 
see who is to blame in this matter. 

Massachusetts courts had always recognised the 
laws of the Union. They held that a master or his 
agent had a perfect right to seise his slave in our 
borders. The courts had ouce and once again 
given up slaves. Tbe State was forced, when it 
saw how the process of the law was abused, when 
it was plain that any tipstaff could be hired, by the 
hunter, and under color of law, on some feigned 
charge or otherwise, to hustle away any oue, so that 
no inquiry could ever be made whether he was slave 
or free, to prohibit its officers from this work. 1 
know the cause of that bill. I have its first draught, 
i t was passed in good faith to prevent wrong. It 
was to Its honor it did so. But the federal courts 
were open, and the common law righu remained 

The slave OtU was passed ! Was it a just law, 
made and to be used as one of a series of mea- 
sures that ought to be leit to their quiet course, 
aud not discussed for fear of agitation ? It seems 
to have been framed with a view to offend the peo 
pie by shocking their sense of justice, and violat- 
ing all the settled forms of proceedure ! (Cheers ) 
It was enforced as if designedly to taunt «nd exas 
perate them. A ** boy "<esca|>«rs through the court 
house door and half a dosen hands, with less noise 
than attends the seisure of a barrel of rum, and 
within three da>s as solemn a proclamation issues 
from the capitol as if a British fleet had entered 
our harbor I (Laughter and applause.) 

Why was this hasty and i arsh proceedure aga'nst 
the counsel of one about to be doomed to worse 
than deatn ? Humanity cried, Oive him a fair 
chance. It would to a beast ! Never before need 
a man fear in Boston for a defender.' (Applause) 
The British soldiers who shot down your citisens in 
State street had a fair trial. Your Quincys, your 
Adamses, your Lorings, Sumner, Dana, Hale. 
Kanteul, have, been honored by such advocacy ! 
(Hearty applause.) I like the noble judgment 
of Dans, *' If ever it is honorable for counsel 
to volunteer, it is in the defence of one claimed as 
a fugitive slave !'* (Applause.) But Morris was 
singled out for defending one of his own blood I 
(Sensation, and cries of ** Shame ! shame I*') 

Why this unwonted zeal ? Why this parade of 
needless force? Why these chains and these 
aimed men ? Is that the way to sue for peace ? 



Whoisitthathavmnde thii agfUtkm? Havfam 
before periled something for peaee, I have a right 
1^ speak of this. It is time this current were set 
baek, and the blame laid at the right doors. 
(Cheers.) 

Who Is it that has shown a disposition to break 
the laws ? Those, it is said, who opposed the slave 
bilL I deny it I I do not deny that there were 
individual inataneee of men readv to reaist, of men 
who trif d to create resistaoee. But the great mass 
of those opposed to its enforcement were deter- 
mined not to resist, or trample on' the laws. Three 
thousand men were assembled in Boston at a time 
when, if they would ever resist, they would have 
.acted and been driven to act, for they had every- 
thing to excite them, and power that could not 
be withstood. But their counsels were for peace, 
because they knew there wss a remedy for the 
wrong in the ballot-box ! ( Hearty cheers.) 

Will Massachusetts be silent if her sailors be 
seised ? Will she ever cease to claim the common 
course of the law on her own ground and for her 
own citisens ? Can she forget the first sentence of 
her general law that exists, passed more than two 
hundred years ago ? 

** The free fruition of rach liberties, immunities and pri- 
vileges ss bumaniry, civility and Chrisiianity c*4l for as 
due t» every man in his place and nroportion, without ini- 
peaciiroent and infrinfeinear, haih ever been and ever 
will be the tranqoilitie and stahilitie of cbnrehes and com- 
monwealths. And tbe deni«il or deprlvall thereof, ibe 
disturbance if not the ruin of both.*' 

But Massachusetts will not forget that, as part of 
this Republic, she has something to do besides 
claiming her own rights and securing her own in- 
terests. She believes the great nation has duties 
to do, honor to guard, conscience to listen to, and 
a judgment to meet. Believinir that moral respon- 
sibility attaches to states as to men, she feels that 
she must act! (Cheers.) Save within the exist- 
ing .limiu of the Constitution, she has not the 
right to refrain from acting. The same rules that 
bind her to ensure protection to each of her own 
cifisens, obliu^e her to strive to give the like pro- 
tection to every man within the reach of the nat'ou- 
al government. (Cheers) She cannot be indiffer 
ent to the national honor. It is her own. She 
cannot disregi^rd the judgment of the world on her 
country. It is her own glory or her shame. She 
feels bound as a Christian commonwealtb to act. 
She feels, too, that she has a right to call on the rest 
to act, because by the dViginal compact all agreed 
to co-operate in good faith for one common end— 
** to secure the blessings of liberty." (Cheers.) 

Who can regard this cry silence but as a plan 
of the parties. Naturally enouKh do they wish to 
preserve their nationality. They are struggling 
for place. The prises are great. The meaus are 
fit. Tne end certain. To us it matters little which 
is the winner in the game Timid, distrustful, dis- 
ingenuous, these parlies stifle principle with party 
seil. They do as calm lookers-on predicted they 
would do,— set aside all their great statesmen and 
civilians. One selects a candidate foi neutrality, 
another for military glory. 

But what shall those do who do not strive for 
place, but who will have some power in the Oov- 
ernment ? Band themselves together. Keep just 
so much strength as will enable them to coerce the 
respective parties to act. Hold the balance of 
power, and strive less for the reins of government, 
ihan to give it direction. (Cheers.) The^ must 
rise above the din of party strife. Following no 
popular candidate, carried away neither by love of 
slory or idolatry for greatness of iotellect, let them 
fix their he<ru always on the simple truths to 
which all parties and institutions must surrender 
At last ! (Cheers ) Adhering to these with single- 
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BMi of purpof •» thty mtj tmrrf fhcir country nf»- 
}j through the greatest triale and dangera ! ( Ap- 
planee.) 
The battle it not to be to the atrong. On every 

gage of oar history it it written, "count not num- 
ert, but be true to liberty and to law ; atand fast 
and feaiiete ever for your rightt ! Sacredly regard 
and aeonre the rightt of all beneath your thelttr ! 
Fear not for the ittne !" (Prolonged applante.) 

Never, never, be threatened or bribed into tileaee! 
Ton are the tentinelt on the fortreea of liberty I 
Truth, honor, duty, demand feailett. open tpeeeb, 
hdnett aaA perpetual advooacy, unflinching labor, 
and nneompromiting integrity ; and they mtit< con- 
quer 1 (Eeiterated applause.) 



Ton on then! speak on! strike on! Ymt have 
power in, you have power over, the partiet ! Abow 
the transient clouds, over their strife, is the sun 
still shining in Heaven! (Cheers.) Would you 
enter the ranks of either of the parties, and keep 
silence. ("No ! no !") «* No," yon cry. No t 
never enter the portals whereon men write the 
fatal inscription which he saw who entered the 
realms where eternal silence ought to reign* **La$» 
ciaU ogrd tperanza** Hope will remam with ua 
when all else shall have fled ! And whilst Hope re- 
mains we will work and speak ! (Bnthnsiastie and 
long-continued applause.) 
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SPEECH OF 

HON. ANSON BURLINGAME. * 



Mb. Fabsidbnt :— For the kind manner, lir, in 
whicU you saw fit to allude to my associate and 
' myself, I can but simply return you my thanks. 
For my part, I did not deserve it ; but venerable 
man, 1 will try, in the future, to deserve it (cheers ;) 
and to so wear it, that these who are penerous, 
brave and [looking at the ladies] beautiful, shall 
never have occasion to reproach you with having 
tendered praise to one unworthy of it. (Loud 
sheers.) 

Fellow Citizens :— For this kind manifesta- 
tion of your regard, I return you, also, my sincere 
thanks. Your greeting is generous ; your applause 
is like the inspiration of the bugle-blast to the 
young soldier when he passes for the first time 
under fire. (Applause.) But as silent gratitude 
is better than the voice of open praise, I snail say 
no more in that direction. 

I have come up here to old Fatttuil Hall to 
speak my views upon questions of publio poliey, 
so^hat you, whose right it is to know them, may 
determine how far yon ought to sanction them at 
the electoral urns. Standing upon the views 
whkh I shall express, all I ask of you, or of anv 
body else is, a lair field and no lavor. (Obeere.) 
Before, however, I sball give them expression, let 
me say a word touching the canvassing system we 
have adapted ; not to defend it, for it needs no de- 
fence. (** No," ** No i") It has iu sanction in 
almost general usage. It has made its way into 
nearly every State in our Union, and it has jit 
length invaded the Old Bay State with its stirrlBg 
iaflnenoes. (Cheers.) But it is not because ot 
general usage, it is not because it has been vindi- 
cated by the practice of some of the ablest men in 
Massachusetts — and by none with more ability 
than by him who sleeps this night in his new made 
grave, in his native town, among the humble fisher- 
men to whom he gave the last efforts of his bril- 
liant life. Not because of these things do we com- 
mend it : but because it is right ; because it is a 
manly and fair system ; because it does not admit 
of dodging, of disguises, of timidity, of trimming, 
and of subterfuges, but requires that a man shall 
stand up face to face with the electors, and answer 
aye or nay upon the questions at issue ; leaving it to 
the quick instincts of the people to determine, m the 
first pl*ee, whether his views be right, and, in the 
next place, from his bearing and the accent of his 
voice, whether he is a man who will be likely to 
stand to his views in all weather. (Loud cheers.) 
If a man be but a true man, like unto these [look- 
ing at Messrs. Buckingham and Bills] the people 
"mli earry away in their memory the melody of the 
eloquence they have heard, and the light of the 
fisoes they have seen. ( Renewed cheers. ) 

I am glad that the canvassing system we have 
adopted 18 eommended and approfsd by cue oppo 



nents in this district. The leading paper of the 
opposition has declared that its adoption by us 
showed that our people had faith in their candi- 
dates and their principles ; but, at the same time, 
it very gracefully withdrew its candidate from the 
field, because (I use its own quotation,) ** he is no 
orator, as Brutus is." f Loud laughter, and cheers. ) 
Now, fellow citizens, I nave a better opinion of its 
candidate. I believe it is in the power of every 
man to state the faith that is in him, thooAh he 
may not be able to give a reason for it. (Enthu- 
siastic applause.) W^ell, fellow-citizens, I here ex- 
tend an invitation to our opponents in this district, 
to come, with their friends, to meet my friends 
and myself at the meetings which have been ap- 
pointed for me, or at the meetings we may agree 
upon, to discuss our principles before the electors 
of this District ; and I promise them, on the part 
of my friends, a fair and candid hearing. (Great 
cheering.) I know, fellow-citizens, tbe great deli- 
cacy of their position. (Laughter.) I do not know 
that it is right in me, in full view of that position, 
to invite them to violate their faith. Is it not true 
that they stand upon platforms which pledge them, 
on tbe one hand, to ** resist *' and on the other to 
** discouDtenance," agitation ? (Cheers.) Now, 
if they take the stand with us, why, the very first 
thing I, for myself, would do, would be to bring 
into discussion the very questions upon which thev 
are pledged to silence for ever. The Fugitive Slave 
Law should be the first thing brought before you. 
(Applause.) I would examine it, letter by letter, 
word by word, sent^ce by sentence, from title-page 
to colophon, and would ask them to defend or to 
disavow it. I think, before we should have finished 
tbe discussion, there would be created an agitation 
such as nothing but storm-birds could survive. 
(Loud cheers. ) 0, if they will but come I (tumult- 
aous laughter and applause,) and bring with them 
the ** Young America " side of their parties— tbe 
young Whjgs and the young Democrats, that I may 
have but one hour to commune with' them. Though 
it might not be of much benefit to me, individually, 
it would be a delicious delight, an exquisite luxury, 
to pour out my soul into theirs. (Great cheer- 
ing) 

Getitlemen, the field has been pre-oeoopied this 
evening ; I shall be but an humble, gkaner. The 
anti-slavery side of the question has been ably die- 
cussed. With your leave, I will now, having offer- 
ed these remarks, in their nature preliasiBary, pro- 
ceed at once to present my views upon those ques- 
tions of commercial poliey which have risen te tho 
dignity of national inquiry. 

In the first place, the tariff. Do not be alarmed, 
for I promise you that I will not detain you with 
an elaborate speech on that subject. It has been 
ditsufsed to death in MMsaohnsetu. It has btea 
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the stalkioflr-horse of one party for » qaurter of t 
centary. Bat it it a queacioik of deep interest to 
the people of Maaaachusetta, and it mu9t be met 
Well, then, thcae are my Tiewa. In the firat place, 
aa an abstract proposition, an intelleotnal theory, 
I am in favor of unlimited free trade. (Prolonged 
cheera.) I would, if I could, remove every custom 
house in the world. (Cries of ••Good," ♦•good !") 
Free trade is the true principle toward which a na- 
tion should advance aa speedily as possible. I 
would also, aa lin abatract proposition, be in favor 
of a resort to direct taxation to meet the expenses 
of^he Government (Ohters) ; because, with that 
system, the people would aee to it, that the Gov- 
ernment was carried oo, at least, upon prinoiples 
of economy. Bat, . gentlemen, the realization of 
these intellectual theories is m the dim distance, 
away off in that ••good time coming" of which 
poets sing. 

A VoicB— "Have the Whiga heard from Penn- 
sylvania ?** 

Mr. BuRLiNOAMB.^I had reserved that question, 
80 that if the 8cntt men said anything here to- 
night, 1 might ask them if they had heard from 
Pennsylvania ; (Cheers and laughter) and if the 
Fierce men spoke, 1 was going to ask them if thej 
had beard from the Congressional elections in 
Ohio. (Renewed laughter and applause.) 

Mr. B. continued — These are my views ; knowing 
that the world is not all for free trade — and that 
individuals, and sometimes nations, are not quite 
all as honest as they »houid be — that we are 
now in a state of partial conflict with them, while 
I would keep in view free trade as an ultimate de- 
sirable result — as a practical man, seeing the re- 
quirements of the present time springing out of 
present relations — I would so far conform to them 
as to insure the safety and prosperity of our own 
immediate interests, doing no wrong to others. 
And having in view the fact that all parties, my 
own among them, favor a tariff for revenue, and to 
pay the nation's debt, it seems to me the practical 
question to be decided is, not whether we shall have 
a tariff, but how it shall be laid. Now, while I 
would not alter much the rates of the present tariff, 
I would substitute for the present ad valorem sys- 
tem, home valuation and specif dtUies. (Loud 
cheers.) 

I know my party differs on this subject; the 
"Whig party and the Democratic party are divided 
vpon it; but I would do it, to prevent the frauds 
practised under the present system. For it in true, 
that with evfry cargo of goods that enters our ports 
from across th*- water there come invoices, black 
with fraud an the ink with <«hich they are written 
I stand iu tnis position ; advancing toward free 
trade as fast as practicable ; I stand with that har- 
dy Democrat who dwells on the sunset side of the 
father of floods, and who, taking the btump in op- 
position to faction.^, in opposition to caucuses, 
swept his district, with a victory, the notes of which 
still resound in our ears. (Loud cheers.) I mean 
the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri. ( Etl- 
newed cheera.) But it is not because these views 
are sustained by the weight of his great name, that 
I maintain them, but rather because they meet the 
approval of my own judgment. 

Well, gentiemep, holding these views, bad I the 
power, I ehould try ts realise them in a practical 
result. But I will tell you what 1 would not do. I 
would not beg for it ; nor go down into the dust 
for it ; nor consent to sell my soul for it. (Cheers, 
«Ad etitm of •• Good I") I would not dishonor my 
constituenu for it. Nor, if the leading men of other 
partiea should offer me a fair tariff, would I reject 
it, with the dim hope of making capital for my 
party out of the depressed condition of American 
labor, or out of the cupidity of its employ9rt. Nor, 



After having routed the eonsdenee of a great peo- 
ple, in opposition to the annexation of a Slave 
State, would I turn directly round, because Mr. 
Walker, of Mississippi, had intimated that upon 
the successful issue of the Texas annexation 
scheme the matter of a tariff depended ; and thos 
submit myself to the mortification, by a kind of po- 
etic justice, of seeing a great interest, for which I 
bad sold my* principles, stricken down, solely by 
the votes of the Texas Senators— whom every sae* 
rifice had failed to conciliate— nor would I vote for 
biUs execrated by my constituents and abominsted 
by myself, because Mr<~Berrien and Mr. Mang«m 
intimated, by letter or by word, that upon the set- 
tlement ot a vexed queetion depended the success 
of a tariff, and that when that vexed question was 
settled, a tariff would come ; that then the North- 
em lamb and the Southern wolf might be at 
peace again. (Laughter and applause. ) 

Now, fellow-citizens, you know very well to what 
persons, and what parties, I allude. Tou know 
what powerful n<ircotic8 were administered to the 
already drowsy Northern men, about the time the 
Compromise bills, so called, were winding their 
slimy way through the Capitol, over the prostrate 
Constitution of our country. (Cheers.) You know 
what tariff was offered and rejected, against the sa- 
gacity-'of the great New Bngland statesman. Ton 
know th%men who, after leading the opponents of 
Texas annexation, .turned right about, and favoired 
the annexation. You kuo\r the ** Optimists and 
Quietists," as Mr. Webster called them, who, after 
pursuing this delusion of a tariff until they were 
weary and foot sore, deserted him, in 1848, as he 
now deserts them, causing him to cry out in agony 
of spirit, •• There is no North," aa he may now 
cry out, in agony of spirit, •• There is no South !" 
(Laughter and cheers.) Well, gentlemen, with all 
this desertion of principle, and treachery to men, 
the great question which leaps to my lips, and 
which I will put to these gentlemen, is, •• Wher^ is 
your tariff?" (** That's the question 1") Yes, that 
is the question. (Laughter.) It is written, •• What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?" How much poorer is the 
speculation, ^hen he loses the profits of the world 
and his soul together! (Great cheering.) 

Now, I would submit to these gentlemen, with 
due regard for their wounded sensibilities on this 
subject, (laughter,) I vi^euld submit to them in the 
mercantile language of the day, that selling one*a« 
self to the gentleman in black, and getting cheated 
at that, ••does not pay." The conquerihg of our New 
England prejudices in favor of liberty, •• does not 
^ay." It •'does not pay," I submit, to put our 
fellow citizens und«r practical martial law; to beat 
the drum in our streets; to clothe our temples of 
justice in chains, and to creep along,by the light of 
the morning star, over the ground wet with the 
blood of Crispus Attucks, the noble colored man, 
who fell in King street, before the muskets of tyr- 
anny, away in the dawn of our Revolution ; creep 
by Faneuil Hall, silent and dark ; by the Green 
Dragon, where that noble mechanic, Paul Revere, 
once mustered the sons of liberty ; within sight of 
Prospect Hill, where was first unfurled the glorious 
banner of our country ; creep along, with funeral 
pace* bearing a brother, a man made in the image of 
nis God, not to the grave— oh, that were merciful, 
for in the grave there is no work and no device, and 
the voice of a master never comes— but back to the 
degradation of a slavery which kills out of a living 
body an immortal soul. (Great sensation.) Oh! 
where is the man now who took part in that mourn- 
ful transaction, who would wish, looking back upon 
it, to avow it. It did not make a President, it did not 
give a taiiff, it did not increase the business of Bos- 
ton A 0.ngle dime. (Loud cheers, and cries oC 
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« Ko," «• No !'*) Oentitmcii, I mA. if I had Ihe 
honor to represent you, (Ton thall !) and felt it in- 
enmbent on me to favor the adoption of a tari^ 1 
wonld nrae it npon iti own merits ; I wonld demand 
its eonsideration as a right, and not ae a faTor; 
and then I think I shonld stand moreohaneeof 
attaining the end in new, thsn by by bowing my 
forehead into Southern dirt. (Cheers.) 

There is another qnestion— 1 hope yon will bear 
with me while I eonsider briefly these dry yet 
practical and impnrtant questions -— relating to 
uUmmal fmproiMm«nft->improT«ments of rivers 
and harbors. ("Tes/*) I have a right to 
speak on this subject. I believe that the power 
to- make them is dear. I believe that it ought 
to be exercised, not for local advantage, but 
for the general good. (Cheers.) Tou of Boston 
have a great interest in the commerce of the lakes 
and rivers^ Wbst city has a greater stake in the 
vast oommerce of the West ? What a larger in- 
terest in the railroads of Michigan and Illinois, in 
the copper mines of Lake Superior, in the flood of 
goods responding to the com, the cattle, the wool, 
and the twenty-flve millions of bushels of wheat 
•n their way to tide water every year ? (Cheers.) 
The necessity of these improvements we have in 
the great loss of propertv every year; andob, if 
the dead could speak— if those who ha?e gone 
down beneath the turbulent waters of the Musis- 
sippi, and the stormy lakes, could give their testi- 
mony, what evidence should we have of theur ne- 
cessity 1 The West has been neglected in this re-^ 
spect. When its foresu biased with battle-fires, 
when the scythe of death hnog upon its borders, 
it received but grudging aid ; but still its sons have 
been loyal ; they have met every trial and every 
danger without repining, and when their country, 
which had neglected them, was assailed,— seeing 
in her but the stem mother they should cherish,— 
they were the first in the field, and nnder the 
gallant Jackson, and Taylor, and Harrison, 
and Scott, they crowded the way to death as 
to a festival (Cheers.) The last war witii 
Great Britain, the reeent battle-fields of Mex- 
ico, attest the steady valor of Western men. 
Yet, with all this devotion to country, they can 
point in all their history to but one great public 
work for their advantage— -the Cumberland Road. 
While they have poured into the country one hnu' 
dred millions of dollars, and paid, without a mur- 
mur, their proportion of the expenses hivolved in 
the fostering of the Atlantic commerce, the West- 
ern commerce, which is vaster by far, has been ne- 
glected. 

These men desire some protection from the Gov- 
ernment, and I am glad of this opportunity to 
stand up and say something for their interests. I 
know very well that there are many along the lakes, 
and along the mighty rivers of the West, who will 
be glad to hear that the child of their care, that one 
who stood with them in the smoke and fire of the 
early settlement, here, in the city of his adoption, 
. in old Paneuil Hall, when stirring recoUecdons 
of early life crowded home upon him, stood np and 
said a word,— humble it may be,— for them. (Warm 
applause.) 

There is one other subject, to which I hope you 
are not indifferent— the disposition of the public 
lands. I am in favor of free farms for firee men. 
(Great cheering.) In favor of land for the land- 
less. In other words, in favor of giving the public 
lands to actual settlers ;• (renewed cheers ;) of sav- 
ing them from the grasp of speculators, and sub- 
mitting them into the hands of honest labor. 
(Cheers.) The Government does not need tbem ; 
its treasury is overflowina, and how else, I atk, is 
the poor man to get land in this country? How, 
I MK, are the thontandt who are oomiag tTtry 



year, from over th» saa,— and, O, kt tkam etao I— 
how are these men, with scarcely money enough to 
land at our wharves, how ar^ theT« in a erowdod 
city, where their labor is almost a drog, because of 
competition, how are these men to m a i nto in their 
little iMnilies.aad acquiie an amount ef money 
neecssary, in the first place, to take them to tho 
West, and fai tiie second pUoe, to pay the large ptieo 
they will have to pay to Government to get their 
land ? If ihfj knew before they started from old 
Ireland, or Germany, or Bngland, that the Got- 
emment would gi^ them land, thsir would prepare 
themselves lor it, and through tbe aid of tlpsir 
neighbor* and friends, they would soon be able to 
plant ttemselves on their little farms, adding 
strength and glory to the country. (Loud cheem.) 
This policy is demanded as well by the prinoiplee 
of sound statesmanship, as by the higher conaidor- 
ations of humanity. 

Thers is one other subject, and it is of vaat im- 
portance to Boston and to New Soglsnd— /iscJ- 
pfocUy with the Camuku. (Cheers.) I^ng ago thin 
country invited reciprocity in navigation with tho 
world. The world rejected it. Becently, Bogland 
has accepted the offisr, and thrown opwn her poru 
to oar shipping, and now our swift-sailiog packets 
flutter their white wioits in victory, in London tho 
capitol of the world. (Bnthusiastte cheers.) This 
redprooity is tendered, not by us, but on the part 
of the Canadians themselves. They have urged it, 
and our merchants have urgsd it. A bill of this 
character passed the House of BepreeenUtives at a 
recent session, but was defeated in the Senato, 
where a sectional despotism bears too much sway, 
and always comes down like a hammer on Northern 
interests. (Applause. ) I am in faver of this mea- 
sure, because, with it, we should have unlimited 
free trade with the Canadas^such as we have with 
Louisiana. Tbe Canadian canals would be opened 
to us. The waters of the St. Lawrence would be 
free to us, so that our lake shippiog could take to 
the broad ocean, and be employed all the time. Wo 
should have two millions of the best customers in 
the world, coming in no way into hurtful competi- 
tion with us— famishing a trade not of six millions, 
but of many millions ; and Boston, the pride of our 
hearts, would export not one million to them per 
annum, as she now does, but many times that 
amount, and thus would become the commercial 
metropolis of five millions of the most industrious 
people dwelling under the light of the whole hea- 
vens. (Cheers.) The raihroads which come to us, 
touching at different points in the Canadas— the 
Qgdensburg, those to Montreal, and the Nor^ 
American, now under contract, almost to the snowa 
of Labrador— would take away our manufactured 
goods, and bring in return the wood, the wool, and 
the countless products of the forests, the coal, the 
gvpsum, from the Canadas, deliver them at deep 
water in this district— at Bast Boston— and the 
result would be that a new impulse would be infus- 
ed into jBvery artery of commerce^ and Boston 
would indeed become the city of merchant princes. 
(Loud cheers.) I am in favor of it, for another and 
a higher reason. I am for it, because it would 
quicken the sympathy between us and Canada. It 
would so operate upon the respective countries, 
that soon these two people, *'like kindred drops, 
would mingle into one." (Great cheering. ) 

Now, let me announce here, that I am in favor of 
the annexation, and ever have been, of the Cana- 
das, for tneir good and for ours, and for the good of 
old Bngland. The London TUne$ favored this some 
years smce. I wrote one of the first articles for the 
newspapers that was ever published, I believe, in 
favor ot that annexa'tion. For many vears of my 
life, I lived where, every morning, i heard the 
blast of the British bugle, and saw the military tro- 
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kitiost of km teeopt. Th% tight wm kaafiil it 
my eye** and the eoand was not pleatmt to my 
tan. It was a BumifMta^n of BritisK fwwer and 
authority too near to tratify my republican feel- 
inga. (Oheera.) Some Weatern orator I have hoard 
of, onee aaid, in hit grandiloqueBoe, ** There it no 
■ueh oovntry aa England. I hnnled for it a whole 
week, with my dog Akth^oake, (as he called him) 
and could not find it-*it has been annexed." 
CLavghter and oheers ) I submit, in opposition to 
> tbo orator, that there m suoh a eonntry, that it has 
large possessiona on this continent ; that it has too 
much to du with the politics of this oountry. My 
hope is that I may live— and I believe I shall— to 
see the day when no foreign drum-beat shall be 
heard on the Ameriean continent (great applause); 
when the foot of no foreign soldier shall ucad its 
sacred soil (renewed cheers) ; when no man will 
have to tay on what particular point of the Ameri- 
can oentinent he dwells, to indicate his national- 
ity, but ^hen the proud title of American citisen 
shall be an atsuranee, all over the world, that he is 
a member of the great Western Bepublie. ( Ae- 
peased cheers.) . As we ha^e extinguished Sputish 
titles and French possessions on this continent, I 
hope that we shall extinguish as peaeefully, Rus- 
sian and British possessions, so that the gorgeous 
banner of the Rtpoblic may wave ita protection 
over an American citisen, not only on the shoree 
of the distant Pacific, in the delta of the Missis- 
sippi, on the coral reefs of Florida, butv from the 
bastions of Quebec in the Bay of Chaleur, on the 
banks of the Chaudiere, the St. Lawrence, and the 
Ottawa. 

FeHow citisens, a word further with regard to 
Annexation. Loving the institutions of oar coun- 
tiy, can it be otherwise than gratifying to see them 
embraced by a people in affinity with them ? But, 
•remember, all the institutions £ love are free insti- 
tutions, and the standard of the cot^ntry should 
advance only upon the unalterable condition, that 
it wave its protection over free territory and over 
free men. (Prolonged cheers.) 

I am in favor of the recognition of the indepen 
dence of Hay tL (Great applause, followed by tnree 
cheers.) I am against allowing a wicked and fool- 
ish prioe on the part of the South to interfere in 
this question any longer, to the great injury of our 
large and rapidly increasing trade with that island, 
(Cheers.) 

In regard to Cuba, which looms up in the dis< 
tance, and seems to be thesalient point for Slavery 
at present, I think the South will overreach itself bv 
the annexation of Caba; for if Cuba come by por- 
ohase, which is the peaceful way, then the large 
foreign slave trade carried on there must, under our 
laws, beoome piracy, and Cuba would come 
with its present system of slavery, which is a very 
different thing from Carolinian or Georgian slavery. 
It is a system of gradual emancipation under Span- 
ish laws, and besides, the introduction of Chinamen 
iu large numbers into that island, threatens to du 
away slave labor altogether. If it iSi4o come by 
conquest, then that *« gem of the Antilles " will 
come wet with its defenders' blood ; for the Spduish 
Government has intimated that the moment a rev- 
olution or invasion shall give promise of success, 
that moment the fetters of the slaves shall falL 
(Great cheering ) And I say that, in the face of 
the civilized world, it would be as impossible to re- 
duce those men again to slavery, as to fsirce back 
the stately oak into the acorn whence it sprung. 
(Cheers ) I see not, floating over Cuba, the darx 
and dismal clouds which some see; but, for myself. 
X would stand against its coming as long as I could 
stand in my shoes, if it did not come as free terri- 
tory. Prolonged cheers ) 



I «m f* ttie aiutexatioa of th« SaHawMi Islands. 
(Cheers* atkd erica of <*good.") I will tdl yon 
what I mean by that. The Sandwich Islands com* 
maad the peaceful Pacific. They are of ib nwch 
valoe to our commerce as Cuba. Thej arc to sup- 
ply Oalifomia. Thsy are of vast importance to one 
whale tsheries and to our conuncrcial interests. 
Well, being thus important and thus vahublo, what 
will^tt thmk when I mako this sti^ement to yon : 
So late as one year ago last June, partly throngh 
the effi>rts of some of our ablest Bostmi business men, 
and especiaUy of one of the shrewdest of thssa, who 
has been long in the trade of the Sandwich Ialands» 
and a resideat there, ^e consent of the €k>ver»» 
meat of those islands was obtained to allow them, 
hke ripe frnit, to drop into the lap of this great 
confederacy. Our Consul there, himself cams to 
Washington, to urge that proposition. What d9 
yon think the government said ?* Well, it eaid it 
conld not entertain the proposition, because t# 
teouid re-cptn the Slavery aaitation. (Loud laugh** 
tcr.) Thus, again, see the Slave Power risiug op to 
smite down with its mighty power our commercial 
interests. 

What are we to think of mtA. an administratioa 
as this ? . Does it represent the commercial or the 
more manly interests of the American people? 
(Cries of '*No," **no !*') No, it docs not. What are 
we to think, we,«who are but just entering upon the 
great race for commercial empire, of a government 
that will sit supinely down and let everjr island in 
the Paoiflc be taken off either by France or £ng* 
land ? Bngland, our great commercial rival, is tsik* 
ing possession of the continents, and aU the isles 
of the sea. She looks frowningly upon us from 
every point of command on the face of the globe-* 
she is at the Equator, and she guards the passai^es 
around the great Southern Capes ; in the Mediter- 
ranean, usd, spread over all India, oecupies Ceylcn, 
and the whole of Australia, to which sheis sending^ 
her floods of emigrants to control the Chinese seas. 
And yet we are in the habit of talking immensely 
large abont our anticipated cosunerce m the Pacific, 
when this mighty lion has set himself right down 
by the very pathway of that commwce, when we 
have not even a coaling station for our steamers* 
no place where the weary wing of our commerce may 
find rest, in the whole ocean. (Cheers.) Of what 
benefit, then, is it, if the (genius of Boston shall 
sbnd forth its flying squadrons over the ocean, if 
they may be brought down by foreign cannon while 
on the wing 1 ( Loud cheers. ) 

I should be glad to speak iu detail of our fisheif 
troubles, but there is no time. The fisheries are, 
to use the words of Fisher Ames— who was the 
first representative from Boston to Congress, under 
the Constitution— of **momemtous importance,*' 
and for their protection and safety I would lend 
the whole power of the Government. The French 
wars were fought, and we have fought two wars 
with Bngland, and those rights have never been 
yielded. I would not yield them now— certainly 
not under menace— (cheers) not going back with 
Adams to vindicate our natural right to them, or 
right because of vicinage, as I might, I wonld 
maintain them upon a fair construction of the arti- 
cle adopted by the Convention of 1818— a con- 
struction acquiesced in by B&ngland for more than 
thirty years. Her headland theory would annihi- 
hilate our fisheries, and it must be resisted even to 
the hazard of war. (Great cheering.) In all times, 
in the great wars between England and HolLnd, 
and in all wars between civilistd peopie, fishermen 
have been allowed to pursue their hard? calling 
unmoleated; butnowwhat<low«see? A nation with 
which we are at peace» almost without notice, dark- 
ens our coasts with her fleets, points her guns at our 
fishsrmsBt interrapts them, and indeed seises their 
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inroptrtf tad nfiMawi ttnbt Utm, ft«dthfi* in dkeet 
violation of our rfghu as w understand them, and 
as as we haye maintained in discussions, and wluoh 
have been admitted in our praotiee. Shall we sub- 
mit to this i (" No 1 no 1") No, never. 

It is said this question is settled. It is not 
settled. The last news is that our fishermen are in- 
sulted withimpunity"-but insulto are common now. 
There is no Jackson alive ; (cheers) the Spaniard 
insulU us at Cuba, and the British insult us in our 
own waters, (shame,) and we have no redress. Is 
it not about time to install an administration that 
may but dimly comprehend our interests and our 
honor ? (** Yes.'') I look upon our fishermen as 
our resouree in peace and our defence in war. 
(Cheers.) It was to a Marblehead fisherman that 
the enemy's flag was first struck on the oeean in 
the revolution. (Cheers.) It Was a Nantucket 
fisherman who fir assailed with our stars and stripes 
to the Thames, and waved the *" rebel flag" in Eng- 
land, calling out all London to see it. (Cheers.) 
In the last war they were on every yictorious 
deck, on the ■'* old Ironsides" in her glory, and I 
may safely say ihat no ship manned with New Eng- 
land fishermen, ever struck its flag to an enemy in 
battle. (Cheers.) 

I suppose that here I ought to close. (**Oo 
on 1" ** go on I") I had intended to say a word or 
two in regard to the candidates in opposition to 
myself. Of one of them, especially, did I intend to 
speak. Not of his private life, or of his private 
relations, these are sacred to me ; but of his public 
record. I shall not enter on this subject now ; 1 
will examine it on another occasion. I will simply 
aay» that his votes stand recorded with the South, 
frequently against his own party in the Old fi^ay 
State. I admire the boldness with which he plaeed 
his votes there» for courage is a glsrious thing, and 
not too common in our Massachusetts delegations. 
(Cheers and laughter^) He is a gentleman every 
way worthy of your consideration. He is a man of 
ezceUoit character and Isrge wealth. He won it 
fairly, I believe he wears it grace^ly ; and I am 
not the man to come here and talk about the cot 
ton lords. I recognize none, and I despise the 
demagogue who would try to array the rich against 
the poor. (Cheers.) Honest labor would look up 
from its hardy toil and rebuke me. All that work- 
ing men require is fair play, (A voice — ** That's 
it 1") and that they will hare. (Cries of ** We 

Willi") 

On the subject of Slavery— and I have come to 
that— I stand with the fathers of the Republic— 
with Washington, and Jefferson, and Madison, snd 
Jay, and Franklin, in considering it an unmitiga- 
ted evil. (Loud cheers ) So long as the lUe blood 
flows in this bosolfn, I will oppose it. (Renewed 
applause.) I shall speak of it whenever, and wher- 
ever, and however, I choose. (Repeated and l^tng 
continued cheers.) I would not bring political 
power to bear upon any of the rights of the in- 
dividual States. We have no more to do with 
slavery* at the South, so long as it behaves it- 
self, and minds its own business, than we have 
with bigamy in Turkey, or with cannibalism in the 
Fejee Islands. I leave it to bUcken and blast the 

Seople who cherish it. I would build around it the 
ot fires of freedom. I would not invade its terri- 
tory, but only on this unalterable condition, that it 
minds its own business. When it invades our free- 
dom, it invites us to invade its slavery. I say to 
the slaveholders. Beware! I admire their quick 
courage, and I admire their spirit ; but I tell them 
not to judge us by the serviUmen we have sent to 
Congress, for if they but touch the hem of the gar- 
ment of Freedom, they will rouse such a spirit as 
struck down their chivalrous ancestors at Naseby 
and Marston Moor. (Great cheering.) 



Btknding with tlM fathers in e<m8idtrhig slavery 
an evil, I stand with their sons as to the remedies 
to be applied ; with the sons of Massachusetts, of 
the now opposing parties-<-with Waltey. when he 
wrote the letter, now in our possession, to the anti- 
Texas Convention which assembled in this HtU ; 
with Walley, when he wrote his letter to Ms. Win* 
throp, sympathiring with him for standing up In 
the Senate for the rights of our colored citizens in 
South Carolina, with Judge Barton, of the Worces- 
ter District, when he stood up in a Convention to 
<* execrate " the Fugitive Slave Law ; with Bell, , 
another candidate, when he ** abommated " it ; with 
Briggs when he **loathed** it; with Mr. Stevenson, 
of this city, when he wrote a series of articles 
for the Traveller t against the docuines of the 7th 
of March -peech; with Choate, the gifted and the 
eloquent, who adds to the logic and fire of his 
great maater, (poinung to the portrait of Webster,) 
the poet's gift, a gorgeous imagination, with 
eagle winirs (cheers ;) with him, when he declared 
that Mr. Webster himself, Wnmitud to proslavery 
views, could not receive the support of Massachu- 
setts, when he described the friends of slavery as 
** land jobbers " and ** flesh- jobbers ;" with Webster 
himself, at Marshfleld, at Springfield, at Plymooth 
Rock, at Banker's Hill, and in the Senate of the 
United States, when he expounded the Constitu- 
tion in language immortal as our mother tongue. 
(Cheers ) Tht^t is my Webster, [turning to the 
portrait behind him,J the idol ef my early days. I 
clung to him with chivabric devotion, and I would 
stand by that Webster forever. The scene and the 
man become this place. But what artist will de- 
pict tne scene witnessed on the 7th of March, 1850 ? 
Who would desire to see it in Faneuil Hall i '1 he 
poet shall never sing of it, no divine genius of an 
Angelo or an Allston, shall ever spread it out on 
the glowing canvass; and a generous American 
people, proud in its recollections of him, will try 
to blot it out from its memory forever. (Loud 
cheers.) 

A Voios^Mr. Webster is sick. 

M&. Bu&LiNOAMB— My friend exclaims that Mr. 
Webster is ill. I am sorry to hear it. Indeed, my 
soul was saddened this afternoon when there came 
tidings from Marshfield that soon the Angel of 
Death might flutter his dark win^ over the mansion 
of the great New England statesman. (Sensation 
and deep silence.) The cares of life are over for 
him ; the hurly-burly of this night, in the streets of 
Boston, and the political storm now raging in the 
country, will not disturb his solemn reflections. 
I pause at the bedside of death. No word shall 
escape my lips here to-night to wound one friend 
of hUl (Increased sensation.) 

Fellow citizens, against the parties which have 
planted themselves— or, rather the party, which has 
planted itself on th» Fugitive Slave law, as its cor- 
ner-stone, we, of Young America, vrill strive with 
still increasing enthuoiasm. (Cheers.) We are 
afl:ainst that party. We are against it, because it 
strikes down the great proviso of freedom, and of- 
fers its protection to the foulest and most mon- 
strous system of tyranny that ever trod on the 
necks of men in any age of the world. (Applause ) 
I am against the compromises ; indeed, they are no 
compromises at all ; they have not a single quality 
entitling them to that designation. They were 
passed as independent measures. The original 
Compromise bill failed. The separate bills, through . 
the timidity of some, and the treachery of others, 
and by the aid of the votes of many who had been 
rejected by their constituents at home, were finally 
carried. There they stand on the statute book, 
like any other enactments, with nothing sacred 
about them, but subject to vicissitudes in time, and 
the changes of party, and to modification or repeal, 




Ihe liiriils of Ibe book would admit, This porlirm in iiha to 
be reud bj th? mstruclor^ nr by aonie one under hia directiftn.. 

Thtf Lord s Prayer is then to be TeciU^d by all ihe pupils m 
concert^ M\ov!mg the instructor. 

No olUer fwrui of prayer haa been ifilrnducpd, becuuife, ici 
the judgement of llie coaipiler, this ia Huflicient ; but^ iT any 
teachePj who may use the bonk, should think olheTwke, he 
cun inlroducc Jiny oUicr, Ibnt may aeem to him tfi be mure np- 
proprittte. 

lu many of the towns iti New England,— prnbuhly in mngt 
of Ihem, — the ipatructora of the coituomi schci'^dH nre lequifed 
to o pert them every morninij with a devotional serviofj — a 
prayer, or the reading of a portion of the Scriptures To 
what ejctent this Pequirement ia observed, k wA kmiwn ; bat, 
wilhiH the limited experience of tlie compiler, its obHervanoe 
ia neither regular nor pxtenaire. Many of ihe instructors are 
younff, and many, also, are females, who, nnt having been ac- 
cuatomed to such an exercise, feel an awkwardiiests in atleiupt- 
log itj which IB difficult to be overcome. It ia obvious, too, 
that while tbe instructor ia engaged in prayer, the pupilij are 
not fiubject to hia immediate eupervieion: their eye» aMJ liieir 
thoughlfl are frequenLly diverted from the act of devotion , and 
il ia not unreasouable to suppose that e^ouie may treat it wRh 
le¥ily or dkregard. 

ThU booh oflere a remedy for both of these diiHcultiea. 
The Leacheri who may use it, will be relieved from any em- 
barrassment, that miyfht arise from the attempted perfunimnce 
of extemporaneous prayer; and the pupiJa gerierally, will be 
eu^ciently interested in the ejEercise, lo give to itaseiioua 
and respectful attention. It will be perceived, alao, (hut the 
book may be used without the participation cf the teacher^ 
and thatj if the readings of the leading portion of the exercise 
flhould be performed by an advanced pupil, the teacher may, 
in ihe meantime^ see that pro|>er decorum \s ub^ferved. 

But should ihe btwk be deemed entirely superHung^ in 
respect to the pecuUar objeet, tlie compiler baa in vie w^ it may 
poasibly meet with ikror from some, liito whose hands it maj 




Boston, March 15, \M2. 

Sir: 

I take the liberty of enclosing a specimen of a work^ 
luhich I ham prepared for the press^ mid which I propose to 
publish^ if the opinions of (hose, to tvhom the specimen is sent^ 
should concur with mine, i/ti the belief that it mai/ be tmefidl^ 
and properly introduced into Commmi Schools. It is pre- 
sumed that the Preface contains all the explanations concern- 
ing its purpose^ composition^ awl arrang-ement^ that majj be 
deemed yiecessarTf/. Mt/ object in addressing- f/ou is not in 
obtain a complimentary notice to lay before the public ; but to 
ask your candid opinion of the ulilily of stick a book^ and of 
the probability of its gaining' access to public favor ^ in order 
that I may fudge for myself of the expediency of hazarding' 
ih^ expense of its publication. 

Resptcifidiy Yours, 

JOS, T. BUCKINGHAM, 
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DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES 



FOR COMMON SCHOOLg, 



' L ' 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge. 

My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
and forsake not the Jaw of thy mother- 

If sinners entice thee to sin, consent thou 
not. Walk not thou in the way with them ' 
refrain thy foot from iheir path : For their feet 
run to evil, and make haste to shed blood. 

t 

Teacher. Give ear unto my words, Lord ; 
consider my meditation. 

Pupils. Hearken unto the voice of my cry, 
my King and my God, for unto thee will I 
pray. 

T. 1 cried unto the Lord, and he heard me 
out of his holy liilL 

P. I laid me down and slept ; I awaked^ 
for the Lord sustained me. 










T> My voice shalt thou hear in the morn- 
ing, Lord ; 

P. In the morning Utill I direct my prayer 
unto ihee, and look up, 

T, For thou art not a God, that hath 
pleasure in wickedness : 

P, Neither shall evil dwell with thee. 

T. The foolish shall not st.itid in thy sight: 

P, Thou hates t all workers of iniquity. 

T. Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness: 

P. Make thy way straight before my face. 

T. Let all those j that put their trust in 
thee, rejoice : 

P, Jjet them, also, that love thee, be joy- 
ful in thee. 

T. For thouj Lord, wilt bless the righteous : 

P. With favor wilt thou compass him as 
with a shield. 



It came to pass in those days, that there went 
out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the 
world should be taxed ; and all went to be 
taxed, every one into his own city. And Jo- 
seph also went up from Galilee, unto the city 
of David J which is called Bethlehem, to be 
taxed, with Mary his wife; and while they 
were there, she brought forth her first-born 
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son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes^ and 
laid him in a manger^ becanse there was no 
room for them hi the inn. And she called his 
name JESUS. 

And there werej in the same conn try, shep- 
herds abiding in the ficldj keeping watch over 
their flocks by night. And lo! the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shoiic around about them ; and they 
were afraid* 

And the angel said unto themj Fear not ; 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joyj which shall be to all people. For ynto 
yon is born this day^ in the city of David, a 
Savior, who is Christ the iiord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you : Yc shall find the 
babe wrapi ed in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger* 

And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising Ood, 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest^ 
and on earth peace, good will to men. 

And as the angels were gone away from 
them into heaven, ihe shepherds said one to 
another, Let us now go to Bethlehem, and see 
this thing, which has come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made Icnown to iis. And they 
went, and found the babe lying in the manger, 
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And when they had seen it, they made 
known abroad the saying, which was told 
them, concerning this child ; and all they, that 
heard it, wondered at those things, which were 
told them by the shepherds. 

H 

Our Father, which art in heaven ; 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come ; 

Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us, this day, our daily bread : 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil : 
^ For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 

and the glory, for ever. 
^ t? AMEN. 
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II. 

Mt sonj forget not my law, but let thy 
heart keep my commandments ; for length of 
days, and long iife^ and peace, shall they add 
to thee. 

Trnst in the Lord with all thy heart, and 
lean not imto thine own understanding. In 
all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths. 

Be not wise in thine own eyes ; fear the 
Lord, and depart from evil. Despise not the 
chastening of the Lordj neither be \\^eary of his 
correction : For^ whom the Lord loveth, he 
correcteth, even as a father the son, in whom 
he deli^hteth* 



Teacher ^ Hear me when I call, O God of 
my righteonsness : 

Pupils. Have mercy upon me and hear my 
prayer. 

T. O Lord, deliver my soul : 

P. save mej for thy mercy's sake. 

T. For in death there is no remembrance 
of thee : 
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p. Ill the grave, who shall give thee 
thanks ? 

T. Lord J my God, in thee do I put my 
trust : 

P, Save me from all them, that persecute 
me, 

T. God judgeth the righteous : 

P. God is angry with the wicked every 
day. 

T, I will praise the Lord according to hig 
righteousness : 

P, And will sing praise to the name of the 
Lord most high, 

T* O Lord J our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all tlie earth ! 

P, Out of the month of bahes thou hast 
ordained strength. 

T* When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, 

P' The moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained : 

T, What is man, that thou an mindful of 
him? 

P. And the sou of man, that thou visitest 
him ? 

jf' For thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels : 

P. Thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. 
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T. Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy bands : 

P, Thou hast pm all things under his feet, 
T, & P, O Lord, our Lord, how excel- 
lent is thy name in all the earth ! 






Now when Jesus was honi in Bethlehem, 
in the days of Herod^ there came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is 
he, that is born king of the Jews? for wc have 
seen his star in (be east, and have come to 
worship him. 

When Herod heard these things, he was 
troubled. And when he had called the wise 
men, he sent them to Bethlehem, and said. Go, 
and search diligently for the young child ; and 
when ye have found him^ bring me word, that 
I may come and worship him also. 

When they had heard the king, they de- 
parted, and lo! the star, which they saw in 
the east, w^ent before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was* When 
they were come into the house, they saw the 
child and Mary his mother, and they fell down 
and worshiped him : and when they had 
opened their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts. And being warned of God, that 
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he went down with them to Nazareth, and 
was subject to them, and he increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man. 

Our Father, which art in heaven ; 

fiallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come ; 

Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us, this day, our daily bread : 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil : 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. 

AMEN. 
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Bbrnardston, Oct. 10, 1850. 
Sir,— 

At a meeting of the Franklin County Agricultural Society it was yoted 
that the thanks of the Society be presented to Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham, 
for his very able, interesting and highly useful Address, delivered before 
that Society at its first Cattle Show and Fair at Greenfield on the 25th of 
September, and that a copy be requested for publication. 

I am directed by the Executive Committee to communicate to you the 
foregoing vote and request a compliance with the same. I trust it is un- 
necessary for me to add that I hope no feeling of difiidence will prevent 
you from giving publicity to an Address, which was listened to with great 
satisfaction and which is well calculated to do good in the conmiunity. 
I have the honor to be, 

With the highest respect. 

Your Friend and Ob't Serv't, 

HENRY W. CUSHMAN. 

To Hon. Joseph T. Buceinoham, > 
Cambridge, Mass. > 



Cambridob, Nov. 7, 1850. 
Dear Sir, — 

I have hesitated, — ^longer perhaps than you may think justified by common 
courtesy, — whether I would comply with the request of the Franklin County 
Agricultural Society, for a copy of the Address I had the honor to deliver 
before them on the 25th of September. It is full of imperfections. It con- 
tains nothing new, and, I apprehend, very little that will be useful to the 
Society, or creditable to me. Agreeably to your solicitation, however, 
and in compliance with common custom, I transmit to you the original, — 
such as it was, — encouraged by the consideration that the more numerous 
its faults, the more abundant will be the grace that takes the responsibility 
of its publication. 

With sincere wishes for the prosperity of your Society, and with true 
regard for the oflicers and members, personally, 

I am, your friend, 

JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 

To Hon. Hbnrt W. Cushman. 
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ADDRESS. 



Obntlbmen and Friends, 

An irrepressible desire to revisit scenes, that were 
familiar to my boyhood and youth, has induced me to 
comply with the invitation of your committee, and 
conducted me to your presence. An audience, as- 
sembled on such an occasion as this, might expect, 
from one, who was so ready to run the hazard of de- 
feating expectation, a practical exposition of the prin- 
ciples of agricultural science, or a detail of actual ex- 
periments in the various arts and departments of hus- 
bandry ; or, perhaps, a dissertation on political econo- 
my, embracing the subjects of property and labor, the 
relation which each has to the other, and the connec- 
tion, which naturally and unavoidably exists between 
both and the prosperity and independence of nations 
and individuals. But I hope that no one, here, will 
anticipate what is not in my power to perform, I make 
but small pretension to the character of a practical 
farmer; still less to that of a teacher; and none at 
all to the possession of any faculty or talent, on which 
I can build a claim to a professorship of poUtical 
economy or moral philosophy. The amount of knowl- 
edge which I have in agricultural operations, obtained 
chiefly when I was a boy in one of the roughest coun- 
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ties of our sister state of Connecticut, — although some- 
what expanded and modified by recent observation in 
one of the rural regions of our own commonwealth, — 
can add nothing to the knowledge you have acquired 
from experience. Though your Society is newly or- 
ganized and has just assumed the form of an inde- 
pendent corporation, yet most of its members have 
listened, at one time or another, to learned and elo- 
quent discourses on most of the topics suitable for the 
basis of an agricultural address, from men whose wis- 
dom and experience qualified them to teach, and whose 
wit and fancy were brilliant enough to embelhsh the 
lessons they taught, with resistless attractions. The 
field, in which you have invited me to labor, has been 
so often surveyed by ingenious theorists, and so faith- 
fully explored by practical and sagacious investigators, 
that any attempt to add to their teachings, would seem 
to partake of arrogance or conceit. To follow in 
their footsteps, at a respectful distance, is all that I can 
promise. The inteUigent farmers of this county, I am 
sure, need no instruction or advice, which I have the 
abiUty to communicate ; and if, while walking over the 
path, which those who have gone before me have irra- 
diated with the light of science and decorated with the 
flowers of eloquence, I should enrich my barren per- 
formance with some of their sentiments, or adopt their 
language to express my own, I rely on your good na- 
ture to pardon the ofience, in consideration of the 
poverty and the ambition of the offender. 

It is written, that, when, in the beginning, God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth, — and had caused the 
earth to bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed and 
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the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, and had be- 
held it and pronounced it good, — he formed man of 
the dust of the earth, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and said, — Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it. Behold, I have 
given you every herb, which is upon the face of the 
earth, and every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed, to you it shall be for meat. And this, 
too, was pronounced Good ! 

In this simple and subUme narrative of the process 
of creation, is displayed the mutual relation of the earth 
and man, — a relation which men of understanding and 
reflection contemplate with wonder and delight. It 
describes man as the child of the earth, — her last and 
noblest production — destined to subdue and improve, 
to direct, govern and enjoy whatever else she may pro- 
duce, whether of animal or vegetable life. From her 
womb he derived his material being, and on her bosom 
that material being must again repose, as an infant on 
the breast of its mother. 

The Earth was made for Man. Bound, by an 
eternal, invisible chain, to a central body, around which 
it constantly revolves, and from which it receives light 
and heat— enveloped in a viewless abyss of air, which 
fecundates its surface, and which dissolves, absorbs, 
ferments or precipitates the substances peculiarly 
adapted to its action — ^bringing forth, spontaneously, 
the " tender grass, whose verdure clothes her universal 
face with pleasant green ; herbs of every leaf, that sud- 
den flower, opening their various colors to make gay 
her fragrant bosom; the clustering vine; the stately 
trees, which spread their branches hung with copious 
fruit, or gemmed with blossoms; hills crowned with 
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woods ; with tafo the valleys and each fountain side ;"— * 
thus lavishly enriched, thus gorgeously attired, Earth, 
in her primal morning, 

Seemed like to Heaven, a seat where gods might dwell, 
Or waoder with delight, and love to haunt 
Her sacred shades. 

Thus prepared for the reception and abode of man, the 
beneficent Creator gave it to him and his seed forever. 
Man drew his first breath in an atmosphere, kindly 
adapted to the preservation of his vital powers. His 
eye first opened on a garden, where grew every thing 
fit for food and pleasant to the sight, and on a field of 
azure, where rolled a globe of eternal fire, exactly at such 
a distance, that his eye could sustain the brightness of 
its beams. The first imprint of his foot was on a world 
already inhabited by innumerable hosts of hving crea- 
tures, over whom he was ordained to exercise domin- 
ion, and from whom it was his privilege to receive ser- 
vice and exact obedience. 

But man was not created to be an idle spectator of 
this scene of magnificent beauty, nor to live an inactive 
pensioner on the bounty of his Maker. Man was 
MADE FOR THE Earth. He was uot to cnjoy and have 
dominion, alone ; he was to replenish and subdue it, to 
dress and to keep it. Wherever man is found, he is not 
only the lord but the subject of nature ; every where he 
is her beloved child, and every where, destined, by in- 
vincible necessity, to be her servant, and to compensate 
in grateful labor the benefits she bestows. Let us, then 
contemplate the earth and man in their natural and mu- 
tual relations ; — the Earth, as the grand store-house of 
the Creator, in which he has treasured up the elements 
of life, — the teeming parent of all that is necessary to 
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sustain and perpetuate animal existence ; and Man^ as 
the agent, by whose labor and skill these ingredients 
are developed, combined, modified, improved, and ren- 
dered subservient to his sustenance, convenience, and 
pleasure. And here commences the practice of Agri- 
culture, — an art as old as the creation, — a science as 
deep and complicated as any that has ever engaged the 
study of the philosopher or the statesman, and which is 
yet in a state susceptible of elucidation and improve- 
ment. 

That the art of Husbandry, or Agriculture, though 
less showy and fascinating than some others, is the most 
useful and important of all arts, is a truism of daily ut- 
terance. It attracted the attention of mankind in the 
earliest periods, of which history or tradition has 
afforded us any information. Far back, in the remotest 
ages, it was the study of kings and patriarchs. How 
could it be otherwise ? The existence and prosperity 
of their subjects and children, in those distant ages, 
must have depended almost entirely on its practice. 
As hunters, men must have discovered, from expe- 
rience, that the procuring of subsistence by the chase, 
and with such imperfect weapons as they possessed, 
was attended with infinite toil and danger,— was preca- 
rious and uncertain in the result, — ^and was not adapted 
to supply the wants or increase the comforts of social 
life. In the pastoral state, also, which may be consid- 
ered as the second stage in the advancement of civil 
society, it was seen that, though more certain of sub- 
sistence and less exposed to hardship and danger, their 
flocks and herds were subject to innumerable accidents, 
and that they might be reduced to all the miseries of 
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famine, by the prevalence of diseases among their 
cattle, or by the irruption of ferocious and hostile 
neighbors. Under such circumstances and apprehen- 
sions, it was natural for them to think of some means, 
by which they might, with more certainty, obtain and 
secure a supply of the necessaries of life. They would 
naturally turn their attention to the earth, and, by ob- 
serving the quality and variety of its spontaneous pro- 
ductions, infer that they could draw from it, by cultiva- 
tion, numerous ingredients of comfort and happiness. 
Experience must soon have taught them that, by proper 
cultivation of the soil, fruits, roots, and grain of differ- 
ent kinds, fit for nourishment, might be procured in 
abundance. Experience, also, must soon have taught 
them how to avail themselves of the natural fertility of 
different soils, the warmth of the sun, the refreshing 
influence of the dew and the rain, and the regular rev- 
cHution of the seasons. The modes of cultivation, in 
tnose early ages, were, no doubt, extremely simple, and 
advanced towards their present improved condition, 
imperfect as it is, by slow and almost imperceptible 
steps. 

By most of the Eastern nations, however, agriculture 
appears to have been particularly attended to and en- 
couraged, from a period anterior to the oldest of those 
historical records, which we are accustomed to call 
profane history. Hesiod, the oldest Greek poet, of 
whom we have any knowledge, wrote a poem, entitled 
"The Works and Days," in which, — afler describing 
the races of men, who, according to Grecian Mythol- 
ogy, flourished, successively, in the golden, silver, 
brazen and iron ages, — ^he discourses upon the seasons 
of agricultural labor, lays down rules for the observ- 
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ance of the young husbandman, in almost every 
branch of labor incident to the profession of a modern 
farmer; and this is done in a manner, which shoivs 
that agriculture had even then become a science. 
The Chaldeans, we are told, carried the art to a high 
degree of perfection. The Egyptians were so sensible 
of the blessings resulting from it, that they ascribed its 
origin to their god Osiris, and carried their super- 
stitious gratitude so far as to worship those animals 
that labored in tilling the ground. The Carthaginians 
are said to have applied themselves most assiduously 
to the practice of husbandry, and Mago, one of their 
generals, wrote twenty-eight books on the subject, 
which it is said were translated into Latin by order of 
the Roman Senate. One of the Roman historians as- 
serts that Virgil used these books as a model in com- 
posing his Georgics. The ancient Romans esteemed 
agriculture such an honorable employment, that, in the 
earliest days of the republic, the highest praise, that 
could be given to any man, was to say of him, that he 
cultivated well his own piece of ground. The most 
illustrious senators applied themselves to the study and 
practice of this art. Their greatest generals, on their 
return from the toils of war, from the sacking of 
cities, and the subjugation of nations, were impatient 
till they were again employed in cultivating their lands ; 
and they thought it no dishonor to follow the plough, 
though they were prepared to serve the republic in die 
senate or at the head of armies. In later times, when 
the Romans became more effeminate by participating 
in the luxuries of Asia, men of consular dignity looked 
upon retirement to the quiet occupations of rural life, 
as a reward for their public services, and deemed it an 
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honor to be permitted to lay their hands upon the 
plough. Cato the censor, that illustrious general, 
orator, politician and lawyer, after having governed 
provinces and subjugated kingdoms, did not think it 
below his station or character, to write a long and 
elaborate treatise on agriculture. From other states- 
men and scholars it received great improvements. 
Virgil embellished it with all the fascinating graces of 
poetry, and gave to it majesty and dignity by the pom- 
pous splendor of his verse. 

In later times, the poets and orators of Europe, and 
especially those of England, have celebrated the praises 
of rural life and agricultural employments. One of 
the oldest of these poets was Thomas Tusser, who 
flourished during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. 
His Poem entitled the " Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry," written about three hundred years ago, 
though in a quaint and homely style, might, if studied^ 
be a faithful monitor to the farmer of the present day. 
The <* Seasons," by Thomson, a poem which is uni- 
versally read and admired, is, in the main, an agricul- 
tural poem. All the ordinary labors of the farm are 
rendered pleasing and attractive by the touches of his 
pen. Another poet, John Phillips, wrote a didactic 
poem on the making of Cider, — an employment, one 
would think, which, of all others is least susceptible of 
poetical embellishment; y^t his poem has been justly 
esteemed for the truth and usefulness of its directions 
in the choice of fruits and the mode of their cultiva- 
tion, as well as for the general sprightliness and beauty 
of its descriptive passages. British agriculture is now 
the subject of praise and eulogy all the world over. 
The nobles and statesmen of that country are striving 
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to outdo each other in the march of improvement; 
and almost every arrival from her shores brings ac- 
counts of agricultural exhibitions^ in which the nobihty 
and the yeomanry, the landlords and the tenants, par- 
ticipate. 

Nor have the writers of our own country been mute 
on this subject. Barlow, Dwight, Bryant, and other 
poets have laid their metrical contributions at the feet 
of the farmer; and, more than all, the sagacious 
Franklin and the public-spirited Washington have 
placed on record enduring testimonials in honor of 
those who cultivate the earth. Dr. Franklin, writing 
of an old friend, said, — " I am told he continues an 
active and able farmer, the most honorable of all em- 
ployments, in my opinion, as being the most useful in 
itself, and rendering man the most independent. My 
namesake, his son, I hope, will soon be able to drive 
the plough for him." Washington, in one of his 
letters to Alexander Spottswood, said — " I think with 
you, sir, that the life of a husbandman, of all others, is 
the most delightful. It is honorable, it is amusing, 
and, with judicious management, it is profitable." 
And this same disinterested patriot, Washington, after 
conducting the armies of his country to a glorious vic- 
tory over her unnatural adversary, and securing her 
independence, gladly retired to his farm, surrendering 
to the people the authority with which their represen- 
tatives had invested him, and resuming the unostenta- 
tious pursuits of a private gentleman and a farmer. 
Surely, no further testimony can be demanded, to es- 
tabUsh the proposition, that, to subdue and replenish 
the earth, to dress and to keep it, is one of the most 
useful and honorable employments, — honorable, by 
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divine appointment — honorable, by the practice of 
sages and senators, of heroes and patriots — ^honorable, 
from its beneficent consequences to the human race. 

The proudest throne shall crumble, 

The diadem shall wane. 
The tribes of earth shall humble 

The pride of those who reign ; 
And War shall lay his pomp away ; 

The fame, that heroes cherish — 
The glory, earned in deadly fray, 

Shall fade, decay and perish : 
But Honor waits o'er all the earth, 

Through endless generations. 
The Art that calls her harvests forth. 

And feeds the expectant nations.* 

I have said that agriculture is a profound and com- 
pUcated science. The term agriculture appears to 
have been once applied only to the cultivation of 
large fields by means of the plough alone ; but, long 
ago, it acquired a much more extensive meaning. In 
its present popular acceptation, it comprehends the 
process of ploughing and working the surface of the 
earth with various other implements — planting, reap- 
ing, mowing, threshing, fencing, draining, clearing, 
manuring, and a countless number of other opera- 
tions, which are of annual occurrence in the manage- 
ment of a farm. It embraces also, what, in the fash- 
ionable style of the day is called horticulture ; for a 
gardener, or horticulturist, is one who attends chiefly 
to the cultivation of fruits and flowers, and is a farmer 
in miniature. By the scale of premiums, which you, 
gentlemen, ofier to-day for competition, it appears that 
you consider agriculture as embracing the operations 
to which I have alluded, and also the raising of stock, 

* William C. Bryant. 
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the fattening of cattle and swine, the cultivation of 
fruit and forest trees, the making of agricultural imple- 
ments, the productions of the garden, the field and the 
dairy, and domestic and household manufactures, — ^too 
numerous to be named, but not the less worthy of en- 
couragement and reward. Within a few years past, 
improvement in all the branches of husbandry has pro- 
ceeded with rapid and successful motion, — partly by 
the agency of agricultural societies, and partly by 
means of individual effort. The premiums proposed 
by societies, and the bounties offered by the Legisla- 
ture, have awakened ambition and stimulated enter- 
prize. The success, which has followed competition, 
has excited more powerful effort, the benign effects of 
which may be seen in every direction. In many parts 
of the commonwealth, unwholesome swamps, filled 
with bogs, briers, and stagnant water, the abode of 
annoying insects and noxious reptiles, have been con- 
verted to rich and productive meadows, yielding large 
and profitable crops of grass, grain and roots, for the 
food of. domestic animals; — fields, that had become 
sterile and barren from long and constant use, have un- 
dergone a renovating process, and now amply repay 
the labor of tillage ; — new and valuable kinds of grain 
and esculent roots and vegetables have been intro- 
duced ; — and wholesome fruits, of delicious flavor, now 
enrich the grounds of the husbandman, in places, 
where, not many years ago, there were only apples, 
which, to look at would almost set one's teeth on 
edge, — cherries which could not be eaten without the 
accompaniment of a distorted countenance, — and 
pears, the flavor of which might dispute the pre-emi- 
nence of insipidity with a squash. 
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Should any one, who traveled through the interior of 
New-England forty, or even twenty, years ago and ob- 
served the aspect of the country, now go over the 
same route, he would find the words of prophecy lite- 
rally fulfilled — the desert and the soUtary place having 
become glad and fruitful, and the wilderness made to 
blossom as the rose. But there are still waste places 
to be subdued, barren fields to be renovated, bog 
meadows to be reclaimed, thorns and thistles to be 
eradicated, new channels of improvement to be 
opened, depths of science yet to be explored. Think- 
ing men are led to investigation by every new hint or 
suggestion, and investigation seldom fails to produce, 
directly or indirectly, some beneficial effect, in the dis- 
covery of new facts or the application of principles. 
Every experiment by a practical farmer adds some- 
thing to his capital. The examples of such men as 
John Lowell, John Wells, Peter C. Brooks and Josiah 
Quincy, have produced incalculable benefits; and 
what may not be expected from the persevering labors 
and costly experience of John P. Gushing, Daniel 
Webster, and Levi Lincoln, — to say nothing of the 
silent, calm, and modest, but eminently useful exer- 
tions of many, who practise farming on a smaller 
scale, — who pursue " the noiseless tenor of their way," 
among unfrequented mountains and valleys, but whose 
labors are not less beneficial to the state, and who are 
entitled to equal if not greater honor, as benefactors 
of mankind, and contributors to the general stock of 
national wealth and intelligence. 

The raising of forest trees is a subject of great im- 
portance, and its importance is daily increasing. The 
Legislature, wisely, I think, has recommended it to the 
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attention of the proprietors of the soil, and premiums 
have been offered for the cultivation of several va- 
rieties, but I am not aware that a premium has ever 
been claimed. There once prevailed an unaccount- 
able propensity to destroy the forests, even where land 
was not wanted for tillage. The consequence is a 
scarcity of wood and timber. In many places, fuel 
has become one of the most expensive articles of 
domestic consumption. That individual, or that asso- 
ciation, that should exhibit a plantation of the various 
kinds of trees, adapted to supply wood for fuel, timber 
for building, or material for the manufacture of 
wooden ware, would be entitled to the grateful regard 
of his country* The slow growth of forest trees, 
and the many years required to bring them to maturity, 
are, perhaps, reasons why so little attention has been 
paid to this department of agriculture. Some persons 
are sadly afflicted with the fear that they may do some- 
thing for posterity, and seem to think nothing worth 
their care that does not afford immediate profit or en- 
joyment. It would be well for all such persons to 
remember the admonition, which the Laird of Dum- 
biedikes, on his death-bed, gave to his son and heir, — 
"Jock," said the conscience-stricken sinner, ^'when ye 
hae naething else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree ; 
it will be growing, Jock, when ye're sleeping. My 
father tauld me sae, forty years sin', but I ne'er fand 
time to mind him." The application of the advice, 
and the warning conveyed in the old man's regret that 
he had never found time to mind it, is apparent. How 
many barren acres now meet the eye, where orchards 
might be laden with fruit. How many rows of Oak, 
Ash and Maple, might adorn the sides of roads, sweets 
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cning and purifying the atmosphere, and affording a 
refreshing shade to the traveler, a comfortable resting- 
place for cattle, a repose for the laborer, or a play- 
ground for children, where there is now nothing but 
weeds or briers, a harbor for snakes, and other reptiles, 
and yielding a harvest of seeds to be scattered over the 
adjoining fields, and reproduced, some thirty, some 
sixty, and some a hundred fold. The young should al- 
ways look forward to the time, when every hour of 
past labor will be repaid with days of comparative 
ease and gratification ; and the old should reflect that 
life may be lengthened to enjoy the reward of all that 
their hands find to do. 

A friend once related to me an anecdote of an 
old farmer, who had lived over seventy years on Cape 
Cod, and was about selling his farm and purchasing a 
tract of wild land in one of the roughest regions 
of Vermont. One of his neighbors, astonished at 
what he thought the old man's folly, asked him the 
reason of his singular movement. " Why, (said he) I 
have eaten rye bread and Indian johnny-cake, long 
enough, and I intend to go where I can raise wheat.'' 
His neighbor said, in a sneering tone, " Do you expect 
to eat wheat-bread of your own raising, on land, that 
is yet to be cleared and broken up ? You are going 
there to dig your own grave." " Ah ! (said the old 
gentleman, — pointing to an orchard near by) you see 
those apple-trees yonder; I was sixty years old, when 
I planted them, and your father laughed at me as you 
do now, and called me a fool. But they have yielded 
me many a bushel of good fruit, and many a barrel of 
cider, which I have sold to you and your father. I 
hope that God has yet in store for me some more 
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good, and that I shall be permitted to enjoy the fruit of 
my new enterprize. If not, my children will have the 
pleasure of telling what their father has done." The 
old man's hopes were not disappointed ; for he lived 
almost to a hundred years, and left a well-cultivated 
farm to his family. Are not the resolution and perse- 
verance of the old patriarch worthy of admiration ? 
Does not his example teach an impressive lesson to 
those (if there be any) who neglect improvements, be- 
cause they may not live long enough to see the good, 
which such improvements may produce for others? 
Who would refuse to drain a swamp or reclaim a bog 
from the merely selfish supposition that his neighbor's 
cattle, and not his own, might live upon the product of 
its regenerated surface ? But even self-love may find 
gratification under all the uncertainties of Hfe, It is 
some reward for labor, and a very rich reward to one 
of an enlightened and liberal mind, to know that 
he shall leave the earth in a better condition than that 
in which he found it ; that it has been improved, beau- 
tified, and rendered more conducive to happiness, 
through the agency of his industry and intelligence. 
Such considerations will lighten toil, and sweeten re- 
flection when toil is over. 

It is generally believed that many farmers are more 
careful to add to the number of their acres, than to ex- 
hibit specimens of neat and profitable cultivation ; and 
we often hear it afiirmed, as a general fault of Ameri- 
can farming, that labor is expanded over too large 
a surface. I will not undertake to say to what extent 
such opinions are well-founded; but one thing is 
evident, — if, under a system of judicious management, 
a single acre will produce as much as two acres under 
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careless and slovenly culture, it is for the owner's 
interest to cultivate the single acre, for thereby he 
saves at least half his labon An immense amount of 
physical energy is exhausted in mowing and ploughing 
on land encumbered with stumps and bushes and 
rocks. Many of this audience must have seen fields 
and meadows, in which, by a moderate computa- 
tion, one third of the surface was covered with stones 
and stumps — many of them, perhaps, immovable with- 
out great labor and expense, but most of which might 
be removed. Now, why should a farmer be at the 
• trouble of driving a plough through two acres of 
rocks for the sake of ploughing up one acre of soil ? 
If he would carry off the stones from one acre he 
would get all the product he now obtains from two 
acres, and at a less expenditure of time and labor. 
It is true, that this removing of rocks and stumps and 
bushes is not accomplished without hard work; but 
when the land is once cleared of these incumbrances, 
the most fatiguing part of the work is over ; the rest 
is all pastime and relaxation ; but in ploughing and 
sowing, year after year, where the plough is con-' 
stantly impeded in its movement, and turned out of its 
proper straight-forward course, there is an annual wear 
and tear of the human constitution, beside the unnec- 
essary wear and destruction of farming implements, 
which is an expense of no inconsiderable amount. It 
is not uncommon to see men mowing and raking 
in meadows where a straight line of thirty feet could 
hardly be drawn, in any direction, without being 
brought up by a rock, a stump, a clump of bushes, or 
perhaps a pile of stones as large as an ordinary 
hay-cock. There are hundreds of acres of mowing 
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land of this description in New-England, which, I 
venture to say, produce less hay to an acre than might 
be obtained from one fourth of an acre well cleared, 
manured, and seeded with herds-grass and clover. 
If 1 might be allowed to assume the office of monitor, 
I would address those who manage their farms in this 
manner, in the language of one of New England's fa- 
vorite poets : — 

'Tis folly, in the extreme, to till 

Extensive fields, and till them ill. 

The fanner, pleased, may boast aloud 

His bushels sown, his acres ploughed. 

And, pleased, indulge the cheering hope, 

That time will bring a plenteous crop ; 

Shrewd Common Sense sits laughing by, 

And sees his hopes abortive die ; 

For, when maturing seasons smile, 

Their sheaves will disappoint his toil ; 

Advised, this empty pride expel — 

Till little, and that little well. 

Of taxing, fencing, toil, no more 

Your ground requires when rich than poor, 

And more one fertile acre yields 

Than the huge breadth of barren fields. 

The late Henry Coleman, — whose labors in the 
cause of agriculture can hardly be estimated too 
highly, — states that " the great and distinguishing differ- 
ence between British and American agriculture con- 
sists in the entire freedom of the cultivated fields 
of England from rocks and stones. Wherever they 
existed, they have been removed, and there is nothing 
to impede the progress of the plough. In England, 
too, on all the improved and cultivated lands, there is 
a neatness and finish, that, at once, strikes the eye 
with pleasure ; every thing is done, as it were, by hne 
and measure ; the corners and headlands are thor- 
oughly cleared; the ditches are kept unobstructed; 
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the crops are drilled in straight hnes, and a recently- 
ploughed field resembles a plaited ruffle from the 
ironing-board of a neat laundress.'' Such exactness, 
he adds, is exceedingly beautiful ; and though it may 
appear at first to consume much time, it will be found 
more economical in the long run, than the slovenly 
way in which things are often done in many places, 
which he does not choose to name. 

Another peculiarity of Biitish farming, which it 
might be well for the American farmer to adopt, is the 
economy in fencing. There are many farms in Eng- 
land with scarcely a sub-division. Pastures for sheep 
and cattle must, of course, be separated by fences, of 
some kind or other, from the cultivated fields and 
meadows ; but these seem to be all the fences, which 
are absolutely necessary. " The loss of land (says 
Mr. Coleman) by too many fences, the loss of time in 
cultivating numerous small fields instead of one or two 
large ones, on account of the necessity of more fre- 
quent turnings and the actual cost of making and 
maintaining the fences themselves (not to add that 
they are a shelter for weeds and a harbor for vermin) 
are serious considerations." 

A most important branch of the science of agricul- 
ture, and one in which our knowledge is more de- 
ficient than in any other, is the art of making and 
preserving manure. The Earth is a voracious feeder ; 
but still she is a just and generous parent. She re- 
joices to take that, which her children reject as unfit 
for their sustenance, and she returns it in substances 
adapted to prolong and comfort their existence, and in 
forms and colors of the most attractive beauty. In 
some climates, kinder than ours, she does, indeed, pro- 
duce spontaneously the necessaries and some of the 
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luxuries of life ; but in New-England, that man has 
observed little and learned nothing from his observa- 
tion, who supposes that the ground will always bear 
crops, if it never be replenished with those ingre- 
dients, which it imparts to vegetation. Much has 
been written and published on this subject, and we find 
our agricultural journals are frequently and earnestly 
calling on the farmers to manure their fields and mead- 
ows. It is not supposed that these appeals are entirely 
unheeded, or that there are not many good husband- 
men, who need no admonition, but may safely rely on 
their own intelligence and foresight ; yet a superficial 
survey of the country would produce the conviction 
that too many farmers are, like the daughters of the 
horseleech, crying to their mother earth. Give, Give. 
Such unnatural children should know that the Earth, 
expects and demands something in return for the 
favors she bestows. It is but a poor apology for them 
to say that they have not a sufficient quantity of 
manure, to enable them to be liberal in its appUcation. 
If they have not enough, let them make more ; and, if 
they are ignorant of the process of manufacture, 
let them read the Massachusetts Ploughman, or the 
Albany Cultivator. It is easier to make manure than 
to make an excuse for the want of it. But there are 
large quantities of manure on every farm, by the sides 
of highways, and in the household establishment, 
which, if it were saved and properly applied, would be 
of unspeakable value. The liquid manure, which 
daily runs to waste on many farms, would richly repay 
the trouble of saving. It may be reserved for some 
sagacious husbandman or ingenious mechanic to con- 
trive a plan for the preservation of this substance. Its 
great value is urged by almost every writer on agricul- 
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ture, and must be apparent even to an indifferent 
observer. The rankest weeds grow in places where 
the water settles that has been filtered through a dung- 
hill, and where the ground drinks up the wash of 
the barn-yard. Would not a field saturated with the 
same liquid produce the stoutest corn ? Look at 
the stream, which flows fi-om the sink of a kitchen, 
and you will see its sides lined with barn-grass, the 
tops of which wave in the breeze, its stalks as 
stout and as tall and as heavy as those of the corn in an 
adjacent field. A reservoir, placed under the spout of 
the sink would preserve this liquid, which, however 
filthy and unsavory, contains ingredients, that, in 
Nature's laboratory, can be remodified, and reproduced 
in fruits and flowers, to regale the senses and contrib- 
ute to the support of life. 

New-England is capable of sustaining three times 
its present number of inhabitants. Some may think 
this a bold assertion. I have not the statistics before 
me to prove it, but I have no hesitation in repeating it. 
Massachusetts alone might sustain twice her present 
population, if all her improvable lands should be 
cultivated. Her soil is, indeed, rough and hard ; but 
if her young men, who seek a freer and more easily 
cultivated soil in the west, or who waste their energies 
in cities with the idle expectation of a rapid fortune in 
mercantile pursuits, would remain within her borders, 
reclaim her bog meadows, and make some of her 
rough places plain ; and be willing to enjoy her civil, 
literary and religious institutions, I cannot but think 
they would be able to add much to her wealth as 
a state, and secure to themselves as much happiness as 
usually falls to the lot of humanity. That so many 
young men are tempted to quit the farm and the work- 
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shop and enter counting-houses and stores in cities, in- 
spired with the hope of realizing a wealthy inde- 
pendence, in the shortest possible time, is much to 
be regretted, and the result too often presents a melan- 
choly picture. From statements of well-known facts, 
it has been ascertained that ninety-nine persons out of 
every hundred, who embark in commercial pursuits, 
get involved in embarrassments, which compel them 
to stop payment, and frequently, after struggling for 
relief, are plunged into the gulf of bankruptcy, from 
which there is' no redemption but by compounding 
with creditors, who will forever after look at them with 
a scornful eye, and perhaps salute them with cutting 
reproaches. One man out of this hundred, by a 
few lucky speculations, makes a fortune, and dazzles 
the eyes of the multitude, with an ostentatious display 
of his wealth. How much better and happier the 
farmer and the mechanic, who, though the profits 
of their labor may be small, are sure that those profits 
are their own, — that they will, in time, secure a com- 
petence, — that they are not subject to the oft-recurring 
fluctuations of trade, — and are out of the reach of any 
tornado that may sweep over the money market. 

An equal division of property in land is desirable in 
a country that has a republican government, whatever 
political economists may have to say in favor of large 
landed estates. By equality of property I do not 
mean that community of property, which is contended 
for by Charles Fourier and his disciples — nor do 
I stand here to advocate the doctrine, which proposes 
an inalienable homestead for every man ; — those things 
I leave in the hands of such as have more skill than I 
have to reconcile what seem to me to be impracticable 
theories ; but I mean to say, that the less disproportion 
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there is in the amount of property held by the individ- 
uals of a community, the greater is the probability 
that that community will be bound together by com- 
mon interest, common feehngs, and common principle. 
Thus, in a town, a county, or a state, with a certain 
number of inhabitants, if the landed property be 
owned by three fourths or seven eighths of the indi- 
viduals who reside on it, there will be more unity 
of sentiment, principle, and feeling — more regard 
for the support of the civil and religious institutions — 
more care to improve the condition and elevate the 
character of society, than if the property were vested 
in one fourth or one eighth of the resident population. 
The principle I contend for may be illustrated by 
reference to Great Britain, where, it is said, the whole 
landed property of the kingdom is owned by less 
than thirty thousand persons,— of course, not quite 
one person in a thousand owns a foot of the soil 
on which he stands, and can hardly claim a right 
to that portion of the atmosphere which he breathes. 

The New-England farmer, who seeks to accumulate 
property, and to connect the possession of it with 
honor and content, will early discover the wisdom 
of the text which declares it is not meet that man 
should be alone. Property and marriage are said 
to be, at all times, the two most powerful institutions 
to calm, protect, and improve mankind, and to have 
been, through all ages, the true nursery of the com- 
monwealth. A farmer without a family is a solecism 
in nature; and no family can exist, but where the insti- 
tution of marriage exists, as an exclusive and per- 
manent connection of the sexes. The arts of 
housewifery are essentia] adjuncts to the science of 
husbandry. 
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The household manufacture^ carried on by the provi- 
dent and careful housewife, and the female members 
of the family, under her direction, is an important de- 
partment of rural industry. The beautiful specimens 
of female handiwork, now on exhibition at the fair of 
the Mechanic Association in Boston, as well as those 
which form an interesting part of your own exhibition 
to-day, appeal powerfully to the patriotism of the spec- 
tators. Such tokens of ingenuity and industry demand 
and should receive the support and encouragement oi 
all, who desire to see our country independent of foreign 
manufacturers^ Some of those articles may triumph- 
antly challenge comparison, and place the women oi 
New-England on the summit of competition, in respect 
to ornamental industry ; and where the labor requked 
to execute these works of taste and fancy does not 
interfere with more important and appropriate duties, 
let it be indulged. The parlor, the nursery, the dairy 
and the kitchen, furnish, each in its season, opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of invention, affection, and econo- 
my, and the accomplished housewife will distribute and 
apply her industry to each. He who excelled all the 
monarchs of the earth in wisdom as well as in the 
splendor and magnificence of his court, declared, that 
" strength and honor shall be the clothing of that wife, 
who layeth her hands to the spindle, and whose hands 
take hold of the distaff. The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust her ; she shall rejoice in time to come, 
and her children shall rise up and call her blessed. 
Give her of the fruit of her hands, and her own works 
shaD praise her in the gates.'^ 

But why should I occupy your time and make trial 
of your patience, by pursuing this course of desultory 
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and disconnected remark? On subjects purely agri- 
cultural, and most pertinent to this occasion, I feel my 
inability to instruct or enlighten ; and to continue to 
discourse upon matters, with which you are all familiar, 
might justly subject me to the charge of ignorance or 
conceit. Let me, then, refrain from any further at- 
tempt to teach, what you already know, and advert to 
some of the privileges and responsibilities of the yeo- 
manry — a class to which we of this audience have the 
happiness to belong. 

The great majority of the people of our country com- 
pose that body, which, without disrespect or reproach, 
may be called the middle class ; and this class embraces 
the husbandmen, the mechanics, the manufacturers, the 
traders, and, in short a//, whose circumstances place 
them in a condition between absolute poverty and su- 
perfluous wealth. Most of the farmers are owners of 
the soil they cultivate, and are deeply interested in the 
preservation of national freedom, and the general honor 
and prosperity of the country. The constitution and 
laws give to the majority of the male population the 
right to choose those, who shall make and administer 
the laws. The nature of the laws and the characters 
of those, who are to execute them, must, therefore, be 
such as we of this middle class choose to have them. 
To us, then, and our fellow-laborers in this widely- 
extended land, is committed the destiny of the country, 
— a glorious, a solemn, an awful responsibility. The 
country is not ours for the single purpose of enjoyment. 
It is ours to improve, to enrich by the skill and labor 
of our hands, and to transmit to our children. It is 
ours in a still nobler sense. It is ours to govern by 
wise laws, to improve, by difiiising every where, the 
privileges and the benefits of free intellectuai and moral 
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education. It is ours to hand down to posterity, a glo- 
rious inheritance, rich in all that is intelligent, virtuous 
and good; beautiful with all that genius can invent 
and art accomplish ; admired for all that is peaceful, 
magnanimous, generous and holy ; trusted for all that 
is upright and true ; respected for all that is truly great 
and dignified ; loved and reverenced for all that tends 
to create universal happiness and secure the eternal 
freedom of the human race. 

To bring about such a glorious consummation, the 
great mass of the people must be educated — not merely 
in the arts and sciences, whose purpose is to develop 
the sources of wealth, or to open the avenues to popu- 
lar distinction ; but in the principles of civil Uberty, of 
religious and moral obligation. Let no man rest sat- 
isfied with the belief that he has educated his children 
when he has only taught them to read and write, and 
calculate the interest on a note, or the profit and loss 
in a given bargain ; or when they are merely instructed 
in an occupation or trade, by which they are designed 
to earn a Uvelihood. Nor let any man deceive himself 
and wrong his children by supposing that a knowledge 
of the simple elements of learning are enough for those 
who are destined to be farmers or mechanics — an error, 
which is too prevalent and frequently fatal. There are 
certain branches of learning with which every one, 
whatever may be his profession, should be acquainted. 
A knowledge of some of the physical sciences is as 
important to the farmer and the mechanic as to the 
lawyer, the doctor, or the clergyman. They should be 
familiar with the elements of chemistry, the substances 
that compose earth and water, the essential properties 
and efiects of the atmosphere, the anatomical structure 
of all domestic animals. Some knowledge of botany 
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and vegetable physiology is a desirable accomplish- 
ment for a farmer, for on it is founded the arts of graft- 
ing, budding and transplanting. There is, indeed, no 
branch of learning, which a farmer may not turn to 
profit and amusement. It is thought by some, that 
what is usually called a liberal education unfits one for 
the laborious employments of husbandry. It is not so. 
No one was ever the worse farmer for being familiar 
with the sciences of astronomy, chemistry, hydraulics, 
and mechanics. Natural philosophy and natural his- 
tory, are studies, which add grace and dignity to the 
character of the industrial population ; but above all, 
and more than all, it is indispensable that children and 
young persons, for whatever occupation they may^ be 
designed, should be well indoctrinated in the principles 
of rational Uberty, the theory of our constitutions and 
the organization of the government ; the utility and 
importance of our civil, moral and social institutions. 
Let them be taught to think for themselves, and to 
scorn that species of mental and moral servitude, which 
adopts creeds and follows opinions, without sober ex- 
amination, and which fears to investigate popular claims 
to infallibility, whether in politics, religion or philoso- 
phy. There are no chains more galling than those, 
that are imposed on the understanding — no slavery is 
more humihating than that which confines the thoughts 
within the narrow limits of a dogmatical philosophy, 
and binds the soul to the low pursuits of time and 
sense, when it should be permitted to scale the walls 
of heaven in its upward flight and to walk among the 
stars. Yet there are many who submit to this degrad- 
ing slavery without a murmur, and wear those chains 
with reverence and rattle them with as much delight as 
if the sound proceeded from the lyre of a seraph. The 
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stability of our government and the permanency of 
our civil, religious and literary institutions, have no 
other safeguard than the intelligence and virtue of the 
people ; and there can be no vitality in virtue where 
there is not perfect independence of sentiment — per- 
sonal independence of all theories and systems, that 
pretend to infallibihty, while they enslave the mind and 
subject the human energies to the spirit of despotism. 

The position of the agricultural and laboring classes 
in society is a happy one, and their employments are 
the most conducive to happiness. The pomp and 
parade, and the ostentatious luxury of the few, whose 
superfluous wealth enables them to obtain more noto- 
riety than nobility J sink into insignificance when com- 
pared, in the minds of reasonable and humane men, 
with the quiet occupations and unassuming wishes of 
the middle class. " Give me neither poverty nor 
riches,'' is a prayer founded on a knowledge of human 
nature, and justified by the experience of ages. It 
asks for a situation, that affords the best opportunity 
for the improvement and enjoyment of the mind, is 
the least exposed to temptation, and is the most sus- 
ceptible of that happiness which satisfies the longings 
of an immortal soul. It is a state in which have origi- 
nated the noblest examples of virtue and of patriotism, 
which the world has ever seen. The Almighty God, 
who gives his sun to shine with as much radiance on 
the cottage as on the the palace, has dipersed the glo- 
rious privilege of genius and virtue to the industrious 
husbandman, the hardworking mechanic, the intrepid 
sailor, and to him who labors in the coal-mines and the 
factory, with a Uberality seldom experienced by the 
possessors of hereditary wealth and ofiicial grandeur. 
From this class have arisen most of the great Reform- 
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ers, to whom the world is indebted for emancipation 
from the bonds of superstition and political thraldom. 
The greatest scholars, poets, orators, philosophers, 
statesmen, and inventors and improvers of the arts, 
have emerged from poverty and obscurity by their own 
virtuous energies. Time would fail me to rehearse the 
names of those, even in our own country, who from 
the farm, and the workshop, have come forth as states- 
men, heroes, philosophers, benefactors of mankind. 
The greatest philosopher of the last century, once bore 
the character of a run-away apprentice, was then a 
journeyman printer, and finally a minister plenipoten- 
tiary from his native country to the most powerful court 
in Europe. And he, who proverbially was first in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
began his career of glory, as a surveyor in the forests 
of Virginia, with no other implements of science than 
his compass and chain. Yet " God selected the Vir- 
ginia stripling to give an impulse to human affairs, and, 
as far as events depend on an individual, placed the 
rights and the destinies of countless millions in the. 
keeping of the Widow's Son.''* 

The constitution and laws of our country are founded 
on true principles of civil liberty. The great mass of 
the people are warmly attached to liberty. Why, then, 
it may be asked, is liberty ever in danger, and why is 
it said, with such solemn emphasis, that its price is 
eternal vigilance ? There would be no danger, if the 
public mind could be kept free and uncorrupted ; but 
the public mind, the feelings, the prejudices and sym- 
pathies of the masses, are continually subjected to the 
attacks of counterfeit patriots, deceitful demagogues, 
and pestilent politicians, whose avarice, selfishness, or 

♦ Bancroft's History of the United States. 
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ambition, is perpetually poisoning the fountains of 
knowledge. The demagogue is surrounded by de- 
pendants, whom his cunning and profligacy keep in 
his service ; and, if he has patronage to dispense, or 
if he has political power and prerogative in prospect, 
base flatterers and hungry oflice-seekers cringe and 
crawl and flutter around him — 

As morniDg insects, that, in muck begun. 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the mid-day sun. 

These are the foes to liberty, and against the assaults 
of such enemies, the surest defence is a well-educated, 
intelligent, virtuous yeomanry. The public mind, it 
seems to me, is undejgoing a process of degradation. 
The grand object of many prominent political leaders, 
(it was said by an English writer of the last century, 
and, it is feared that the application may be too truly 
made in the present age and in our own country) 
appears to be, to "support and increase the power 
that appoints to splendid and profitable ofiices, with 
little regard to the improvement of national affairs, 
the alleviation of the evils of life, or the melioration of 
the human race. Neither the restraints of moral hon- 
esty, nor the scruples of religion, have much influence 
in impeding the accomplishment of this primary pur- 
pose. A little varnish is indeed used to hide deformity 
that would otherwise be alarming, but it is so very thin 
that among thinking men it only increases the detesta- 
tion it was intended to extenuate." The indifference, 
— not to say approbation — with which such conduct is 
viewed, tends strongly, in my judgment, to prove the 
corruption of the public mind, if it does not furnish 
irrefragable evidence that the popular sentiment is 
already plunged into a gulf of depravity and putre- 
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faction. " Whatever may be urged by sophists or poli- 
ticians (says the same eminent writer) it is certain that 
the great eternal laws of truth and justice cannot be 
violated with impunity. The violation may answer 
some sordid and temporary purpose ; but in the end, it 
must be injurious if not fatal. Truth, like the sun in 
the heavens, is one. The clouds indeed are variegated ; 
but then they are insubstantial, and of momentary ex- 
istence. So is Falsehood. It can assume any color. 
But Time causes the hues to fade, and Truth bursts 
forth with new effulgence.'' * 

Let it be always remembered, that when a man 
ceases to venerate virtue in himself, be loses all sense 
of moral beauty in the human species. He has no 
longer any sympathies with humanity. Selfishness is his 
ruling passion, and he follows its dictates without 
scruple and without remorse. Watch all such men 
with sleepless vigilance. Educate your children in the 
principles of morality and liberty. Tell them to reject 
all political ethics, that contradict the acknowledged 
principles of truth and moral honesty. Teach them 
that personal independence must not be bribed by gifts, 
or promises, or expectations. Let them not grow up 
in a disposition of indifference to public aflfairs, and 
ignorant of the dangers to which their freedom and 
independence are exposed, and thus leave the field 
open to those who have the least claim to its possession. 
When a people become so debauched as to consider 
political advancement, and titles, and money, as the 
chief end of man, weighed with which honesty and 
conscience, and purity of moral character, are but as 
the dust of the balance, then constitutions and laws, 
and bills of rights, will receive but little reverence, and 

* Viessimas Eiioz. 
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that people are prepared for the lowest state of degra- 
dation — ^submission to a government based on intrigue, 
selfishness, falsehood and chicanery. To avoid the . 
result of such principles, the corruption that renders 
them endurable must be resisted and repelled. We 
must learn to consider that political distinction and 
enormous wealth do not constitute the chief good ; 
and that personal independence and conscious rectitude 
are important ingredients in the happiness of hfe. We 
are placed on a world where we can enjoy much good ; 
let it be our purpose to improve it, — not merely as a 
place of residence for a few short years, but also as a 
school where we are to train ourselves and educate our 
children for higher pursuits and nobler employments. 
" The power which thinks and acts in us is, from its 
nature, as eternal as that which holds together the sun 
and the stars ; its organs may wear out and the sphere 
of its action may be changed, as earths wear away and 
stars change their places. But its nature is immortal, 
and the foundations of our spiritual and intellectual 
being are as fixed as the pillars of the universe.''* 
All that we see on the earth, decays, perishes and passes 
away, and all the pride and pomp of the world are ex- 
posed to inevitable destruction ; but there are habita- 
tions and worlds that defy the changes of time and 
seasons. The place and the hour and the mode of our 
future existence are unknown, but we may be sure, 
that whatever and wherever we may be, we shall have 
a being in the inconceivable harmony of some world 
of the universe of God. 

Let us, then, friends and fellow-laborers, learn to 
look around us and above us as the offspring and heirs 
of Heaven — to leave the earth contentedly, and to bless 

* Herder^s Philosophy of Man. 
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it as the ground on which we have sported as children 
of God and of immortality, — as a school where we 
have been brought up, and educated in joy and in sor- 
row, from youth to manhood. We have no further 
claim on it. It can have no further claim on us. 
" Crowned with the cap of Liberty and girded with the 
zone of heaven,'' let us cheerfully set our feet forward, 
and, with uplifted eye, and outstretched hand, stand 
erect as sons of the family, awaiting the Father's call. 
Gentlemen and Friends, once more I repeat, the 
destiny of our beloved country is in your hands. Your 
society, every individual of our great social and civil 
society, in proportion to his capacity and opportunity, 
is responsible for the trust, and posterity will hold us to 
a strict account of our stewardship. By every con- 
sideration of honor and patriotism — ^by gratitude to 
God and love to man, we are bound to fidelity, — and 
wo, wo, eternal wo upon our heads, if we forfeit the 
pledge. The voices of our fathers call to us from the 
land of shadows, and warn us of the irrevocable state 
of perdition that awaits us, if, by neglect, or misman- 
agement, or treachery, we impair the value of the 
legacy, that belongs to our children. May we so 
guard, occupy and improve it, that when the labors of 
mortality shall be over, we may look from the abode of 
the spirits of just men made perfect on a Paradise that 
we have saved, improved, and blessed, and hear 
anthems of gratitude swelling from the lips of countless 
generations. 
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m THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND FBTY. 



An Act to Incorporate the Franklin County Agricultural Society. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court Assemlledy and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : 

Section 1. Horatio G. Nevrcomb, David R. Wait, WendeU 
T. Davis, their successors and assigns are hereby made a Corpo- 
ration by the name of the Franklin County Agricultural Society, 
for the encouragement of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
by premiums and other means, in the town of Greenfield, in the 
County of Franklin with all the powers and privileges, and sub- 
ject to all the duties, liabilities and restrictions set forth in the 
forty-second and forty-fourth chapters of the Revised Statutes, 
and all subsequent acts concerning Agricultural Societies, and 
said Corporation may hold and manage real estate not exceeding 
in value the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, and personal estate 
not exceeding the same sum, for the purposes aforesaid, and said 
Corporation shall be entitled, on the same terms as other agricul- 
tural societies, to recieve annually from the Treasury of the^Com- 
monwoalth, such sums as any other agricultural society may re- 
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ceiye under the provisions of chapter forty-seoond of the Revised 
Statutes, notwithstanding the restrictions in the second section of 
said chapter. 
House of Bepresentatives, March 19, 1850. 
Passed to be enacted. 

ENSIGN H. KELLOGG, Spbakkr. 

In Senate, March 20, 1850. — Passed to be enacted. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, Prbsidbnt. 

March 20, 1850.— Approved. 

GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 
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BY-LAWS 

OF THB 

FRAHKIIH COUMTI 

AGEICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Aeticlb 1. Any person who has subscribed and psdd, or who 
shall hereafter subscribe and pay the sum of five dollars, or more, 
on or before the day of the Annual Fair in each year, shall be 
considered a member for life. 

Aet. 2. Any person who has subscribed and* paid, or shall 
subscribe and pay, on or before the day of the Annual Fair in 
any year, one dollar, shall be a member for a year. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Society shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, five Vice Presidents, and an Executive Committee of 
eleven, of which the President and Vice Presidents shall be 
members ex officioy also a Secretary and Treasurer ; all of which 
officers shall be elected by ballot, annually, unless the Society at 
their meetmg shall otherwise determine, and shall hold their offices 
until others are elected m their stead. 

Art. 4. The President shall preside at all meetings, and in 
Us absence, any one of the Vice Presidents. 

Art. 5. The Secretary shall keep a true record of all the 
proceedings of stdd Society and of the Executive Committee ; 
and shall be sworn to the faithful discharge of his duty. 

Art. 6. The Treasurer shall keep a Book, wherein all receipts 
and payments of money shall be entered, and the same shall be 
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open for the inspection of any member of this company, and he 
shall account with the Executive Committee whenever required 
by them, and shall give bonds in such sum as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall determine. 

Art. 7. The Executive Committee shall call special meetings 
of the Society when necessary, designate the time and place of 
holding the Annual Exhibitions, and make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the same, and shall have the general supervi^on of the 
affairs of the Society, and the control of the funds of the Society, 
and shall have power to appoint committees for exammation and 
awarding premiums, and to appoint all the necessary committees. 

Art. 8. The Annual Meeting shall be holden at Greenfield, 
on the first Wednesday in January, in each year, and twenty-five 
members shall constitute a quorum for transacting business at any 
meeting. 

Art. 9. All meetings of the Society shall be called by pub- 
lishing a notice thereof in one or more of the news-papers printed 
in this County, stating the time, place, and object of the meeting, 
and signed by the Secretary. 

Art. 10. These By-Laws may be altered or amended at any 
meeting called for that purpose, by a majority of the members 
then present. 
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OFFICERS AND LIFE MEMBERS 

OF 7ME 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1850. 



PRESIDENT, 

HENRY W. CLAPP, Greenfield. 

VICE PRESIDENTS, 

WILLIAM E. BARDWELL, Shelburne. 
MOSES STEBBINS, Deerjield. 
HENRY W. CUSHMAN, Bernardston. 
JAMES WHITE, Norihfield 
R. B. HUBBARD, Sunderland. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

WILLIAM KEITH, Oreenfield. 
P. P. SEVERANCE, Montague, 
ALFRED WELLS, Oremjkld. 
ASA STEBBINS, Deerfield. 
J. J. PIERCE, (Greenfield. 
SECRETARY, 

WENDELL T. DAVIS, Oreenfield. 

TREASURER, 

A. G. HAMMOND, Cheenfidd. 



ASHPIELD. 

Hosea Blake, 
Sanford Boice, 
•Charles Kncwlton, 
Sidney G. Brooks, 
William F. BasseU. 



LIFE MEMBERS. 



Bbrnardstok. 
Dalton Newcomb, 
Imla K. Brown, 
Seorem B. Slate, 
Edward Pratt, 
James 0. Root^ 



* Deceased. 
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Balph Cushman, 
Isaac Burrows, 
Jason Brown, 
Silas M. Brooks, 
Israel P. Hale, 
Z. C. Newcomb, 
Henry W. Cushman, 
John Sanderson, 
Edward E. Powers, 
Aretas Perry, 
Field W. Cushman, 
P. L. Cushman. 

BUCKLAND. 

B. Maynard. 

CflARLEMONT. 

B. H. Leavitt, 
EUas Taylor. 

COLBRAINE. 

Franklin Newell, 
Baxter Bardwell, 
Rominer Smith, 
Morris Pierce, 
Jonathan Johnson, 
David S. Pierce, 
Charles Wilson, 
John M. Miller, 
David A. Denison, 
Clark D. Shearer, 
Asaph W. Snow, 
Gilbert Greene, 
William Stewart. 

Conway. 
Consider Arms, 
Samuel Stebbins, 
James S. Whitney. 

Deebfield. 
David R. Wait, 
Henry Wait, 
Orra Sheldon, 



John D. Ely, 
Ralph Clapp, 
WUlard Allen, 
Nye Haskell, 
Benjamin Cantrell, Jr., 
Edwin H. Clapp, 
Joel DeWolf, Jr., 
James Jones, 
Almon DeWolf, 
Henry Stebbins, 
Horatio Hawks, 
Moses Stebbins, 
Newcomb Graves, 
Asa Stebbins. 

Erving. 
None. 

Gill. 
E. 0. Purple, 
Benjamin Barton , 
Samuel Stratton, 2d., 
Roswell Purple, 
Dorus Bascom, 
Elijah Green, 
T. M. Stoughton, 
Jonathan S. Purple, 

Grebnfie!ld. 
Albert H. Nims, 
William Keith, 
D. N. Carpenter, 
Thomas Wait, 
G. C. Munsell, 
A. G. Hammond, 
Geo. P. Field, 
Albert Smead, 
John Russell, 
Samuel Pierce, 
Peleg Adams, 
Barnard A. Newell, 
Cephas Root, 
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Geo. Field, 
Geo. Adams, 
Wendell T. Davis, 
L. Merriam, 
Bufus Howland, 
Geo. Grennell, 
John P. Rust, 
Edwin A. Clark, 
William H. Strong, 
Thomas W. Ripley, 
David S. Jones, 
William H. Allen, 
Franklin R. Allen, 
Henry W. Clapp, 
Charles S. Jones, 
Ambrose T. Thayer, 
S. S. Eastman, 
Whiting Griswold, 
Samuel H. Reed, 
Almon Brainard, 
John J. Pierce, 
David Aiken, 
Isaac Barton, 
Lyman G. Barton, 
John R. Helton, 
A. Phelps, 
Geo. Keith, 
Geo. Pierce, 
L. D. Seymour, 
D. W. Alvord, 
Franklin Ripley, 
William Elliot, 
Charles A. Mirick, 
Lucius Nims, 
James Avery, 
J. H. HoUister, 
A. E. Reed, 
Charles K. Grennell, 
William Smead, 



Geo. W. Potter, 
J. Beals, 
John J. Graves, 
Anson Warner, 
R. W. Cook, 
H. G. Newcomb, 
Levi Jones, 
Richardson Hall, 
M. H. Tyler, 
Quintus Allen, 
Jesse Coombs, 
H. C. Newton, 
Justin Root, 
Josiah Day, 
Geo. T. Davis, 
James Newton, 
Asa Eldridge, 
L. D. Joslyn, 
J. D. Pierce, 
Jesse F. Smead, 
Henry Chapman, 
S. 0. Lamb, 
E. Q. Nash, 
C. L. Smead, 
John S. Newton, 
J. S. Potter, 
Theodore Martmdale, 
Alfred Wells, 
Henry A. Ewers, 
E. A. Parmenter, 
Ebenezer Thayer, 
John Thayer, 
Daniel Wells, 
L. M. Ward, • 
G. A. Bates, Jr., 
0ms Nutting, 
T. M. Dewey, 
Charles Devens, Jr. 
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Lbtdbn. 
Oliver Chapin, 
Aaron Budington. 

Montague. 
P. P. Severance, 
Otis Gunn, 
John S. Ward. 

NORTHPIBLD. 

Phinehas Wright, 
Joel Fay, 
J. P. Webb, 
Charles Mattoon, 
James White, 
Jonathan Minat. 

Orange. 
James Kiibum. 
Chauncey Merriam, 
Daniel Frost, 
B. G. Putnam, 
Salmon Howard, 
William B. Washburn. 

Shelburne. 
Peter Peck, 
William Long, Jr., 
David Wells, 
Henry Wells, 
0. D. Newhall, 
Charles Wells, 
William E. Bardwett, 
Abner Peck, 
Joseph Sweet, 
Amos Allen, 
Ebenezer Bardwell, 
Stephen Fellows, 
Edmund Skinner, 
Solomon Smead, 



John A. Andrews, 
Abijah H. Dole. 
Samuel Fisk, 
John S. Taylor, 
Moses A. Barnard, 
Geo. W. Carpenter, 
Daniel R. Dole, 
Orsamus 0. Bardwell, 
Cephas Alvord, 
Joseph Anderson, 
Charles Taintor, 
Solomon Hawks, 
Clark Slate, 
Jonathan Slate, 
Alonzo Long, 
Lewis Long, 
G. Jones, 

Nathan 0. Newhall, 
Nathaniel Lamson, 
S. L. Bardwell, 
Asa Severance, 
Solomon B. Fide, 
Ira Merrill, 
Milo Wilson, 
E. G. Lamson. 

Sunderland. 
Hubbard Graves, 
Ransom Dickinson, 
Geo. W. Graves, 
Horace Hunderson, 
R. B. Hubbard, 
E. Smith, 
Charles Whitmore, 
William W. RusseD. 

Warwick. 
Joseph Stevens. 
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